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THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


The  present  Edition  consists  merely  of  the  text  of 
the  Second  Edition  with  an  Introduction.  It  is  re- 
quested that  the  following  errata  may  be  corrected. 

Page  18,  line  15,  after  belong  read  and  ultimately 
„ 54,  „ 8,  dele  as  well 

„ 97,  note , line  17,  for  D’Alemberg  read  D’Alembert 

„ 131,  „ „ 13,  „ sun  read  flame 

„ 152,  „ „ 6,  „ beings  read  beginnings 


PREFACE 


TO 

THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  the  present  edition  the  whole  work  has  been 
carefully  revised,  new  illustrative  matter  having 
been  introduced,  and  some  topics  not  essential  to 
the  main  argument  having  been  omitted. 

Among  the  most  marked  changes  I may  men- 
tion that  the  various  opinions  in  support  of  the 
belief  in  a future  state,  collated  in  and  forming 
the  appendix  to  the  first  edition,  are  now  embo- 
died with  additions  in  the  Second  Letter ; and  that 
the  portion  of  the  Third  Letter,  which  treats  of 
the  credibility  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  the 
churches  called  orthodox,  has  been  re-arranged 
and  partly  re-written. 

In  propounding  what  I believe  to  be  higher 
and  juster  views  of  the  providential  government 
of  the  world  than  are  involved  in  the  popular 
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creed,  it  lias  been  my  earnest  endeavour  (so  far  as 
it  was  possible  without  sacrificing  the  truth)  to 
avoid  giving  pain  to  any  of  my  readers  who  may 
have  hitherto  had  an  undoubting  belief  in  its  un- 
assailable truth  and  sanctity.  My  object  has  been 
to  awaken  thought  and  to  substitute  conviction  in 
the  place  of  unquestioning  acquiescence,  without 
unnecessarily  wounding  the  religious  feelings  of 
anyone. 

J.  B. 


Prince’s  Gardens  : 
November  1872. 
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TO 

THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  occasion  of  my  writing  these  Letters  may  be 
explained  in  a few  words. 

In  reflecting  on  the  condition  of  man  in  this 
life  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  large 
amount  of  privation  and  suffering  which  are  the 
lot  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  in  contrast  with 
the  boundless  provision  which  the  constitution  of 
the  world  seems  to  offer  for  their  comfort  and 
happiness.  I was  naturally  led  to  consider  what 
had  been  the  influence  of  the  Church  in  this 
matter.  Is  the  way  in  which  the  Church  (under 
any  of  its  phases)  professes  to  account  for  this 
painful  state  of  things  satisfactory?  Has  our 
National  Church,  with  its  vast  establishment,  had 
any  sensible  effect  in  correcting  or  alleviating  this 
sad  condition  of  our  countrymen  ? If  it  be  true 
that  these  questions  can  be  answered  only  in  the 
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negative,  what  is  the  explanation  of  this  lament- 
able failure  ? Are  we  not  bound  to  inquire 
whether  the  theory  on  which  our  National  Church 
(in  common  with  the  churches  of  other  denomi- 
nations) is  founded  is  sound,  and  whether  it  is 
calculated  to  promote  the  well-being  and  progress 
of  mankind  in  this  world  P 

In  determining  to  publish  the  conclusions  at 
which  I have  arrived  in  answer  to  these  questions, 
I have  thought  that  I ought  not  to  be  deterred 
from  doing  so  by  the  fear  of  disturbing  people’s 
minds,  because  I felt  sure  that  few  persons  would 
be  likely  to  read  the  Letters  whose  minds  were 
not  unsettled  already.  To  such  persons  I am  not 
without  hope  that  the  views  which  I have  sug- 
gested may  have  the  effect,  in  some  degree,  of 
relieving  their  present  perplexity,  by  showing 
that  if,  as  the  result  of  their  inquiries,  they  should 
be  compelled  to  abandon  a creed  which,  however 
it  may  have  been  cherished  in  times  past,  is  no 
longer  in  harmony  with  the  age,  they  may  still 
find  that  all  is  not  barren,  and  that  there  remains 
an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  our  highest 
faculties,  our  noblest  virtues,  and  our  holiest 
affections. 


November  1871. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


On  recurring  to  the  subject  of  these  Letters,  with  a 
view  to  a new  Edition,  I am  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  the  system  of  our  Church  is  altogether  founded  in 
error ; and  that  if  we  desire  to  make  the  best  of  the 
world  in  which  we  find  ourselves — to  get  rid  of,  or  at 
any  rate  to  materially  diminish,  the  evil,  and  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  inexhaustible  sources  of  good  which  it 
contains — we  must  proceed  upon  an  entirely  different 
system.  Not  but  that  the  Christian  religion,  at  the 
time  of  its  introduction  and  for  long  afterwards,  was  of 
inestimable  value  to  mankind.  In  the  then  condition 
of  the  world  nothing  could  be  so  well  fitted  as  the 
example  and  preaching  of  Jesus,  and  the  earnestness 
and  zeal  of  his  disciples,  to  eradicate  the  polytheistic 
religion  still  lingering  there,  and  to  raise  society  from 
the  depth  of  corruption  in  which  it  was  sunk. 

Nor,  with  reference  to  the  great  subject  of  morals, 
am  I blind  to  the  fundamental  reformation  which  took 
place  contemporaneously  with,  or  shortly  after,  the 
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introduction  of  Christianity,  and  that  in  a large  degree 
we  owe  to  Jesus  the  principles  of  love,  benevolence, 
humility,  self-abnegation,  and  others,  which  have  as- 
sumed a place  in  the  morality  of  the  Christian  world. 
The  excellence  of  these  principles  has  approved  itself 
to  advancing  knowledge,  and  they  are  now  a part  of 
the  established  morality  of  civilised  nations.  For 
their  original  reception  they  were  to  a great  extent 
indebted  to  the  supernatural  character  attributed  to 
Jesus.  Having  taken  their  stand,  and  their  excellence 
being  proved,  they  retain  their  hold  on  the  esteem  of 
mankind,  and  they  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Other  precepts  of  Jesus  (as  I have  pointed  out  in  my 
Third  Letter),  though  approved  of  at  the  time,  ad- 
vancing civilisation  has  shown  to  be  pernicious  and 
they  have  not  been  retained ; those,  for  instance,  re- 
lating to  almsgiving  and  mendicancy ; those  which 
sanction  improvidence,  and  some  others.*  Experience 
has  shown  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  world  among 
European  nations,  there  could  be  no  well-ordered  society 
where  these  principles  were  generally  acted  on.  Jesus 
believed,  and  he  taught  his  disciples  to  believe,  that 
the  world  was  soon  to  come  to  an  end.  Supposing  this 
to  have  been  true,  these  principles  would  not  have  been 
so  open  to  objection  as  they  in  reality  were. 

* Part  of  the  curse  pronounced  on  man  at  the  Fall  is  that  he 
should  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow — by  labour.  This, 
perhaps,  may  in  some  degree  explain  why  Jesus,  who  was  well 
versed  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  seems  never  to  have  insisted  on 
industry  as  meritorious. 
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It  is  unquestionable,  too,  that  the  Christian  Church 
has  done  good  service  in  its  time.  At  the  period 
especially  of  the  irruption  of  the  Goths  upon  the 
Eoman  world,  the  Christian  religion  and  the  Church 
by  which  its  powers  were  wielded  were  of  unspeakable 
benefit.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  else  the  violence 
and  rapacity  of  those  barbarous  hordes  could  have  been 
restrained,  and  law  and  order  made  prevalent.  As 
Wieland  eloquently  says  in  the  Agathoddmon  (by  the 
mouth  of  Apollonius , who  is  speaking  prophetically 
of  the  event) : 6 Das  einzige,  was  solchen  ungeschlaehten 
Erdensohnen  imponieren  kann,  die  Religion , ehemahls 
die  Stifterin  der  Humanitat,  wird  jetzt  ihre  Retterin 
seyn.  Gliicklicher  Weise  ist  die  neue  Volksreligion 
der  rohen  Fassungskraft  dieser  sinnlichen  Menschen 
eben  so  angemessen,  als  sie  geschickt  ist,  ihre  Wildheit 
zu  zahmen,  und  sie  allmahlich  das  Joch  der  sittlichen 
Disciplin  dulden  zu  lehren.  Beiner  und  geistiger  wiirde 
sie  ihnen  unverstandlich  und  unbrauchbar  seyn  ; gerade 
so,  wie  sie  dann  seyn  wird,  ist  sie  was  sie  seyn  muss,  um 
mit  Erfolg  auf  solche  Menschen  zu  wirken.’  (P.  462.*) 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  anything 
miraculous — that  is,  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature — in  the  introduction  and  spread  of  Christianity, 
or  that  Jesus  was  essentially  more  than  one  of  the  very 
remarkable  men  who  from  time  to  time  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  world.  It  may  be  admitted  that,  as 

* Leipzig,  1799. 
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Grothe  has  remarked,  Jesus  is  the  highest  example  of 
moral  excellence  that  the  world  has  yet  seen.  His 
spiritual  preeminence  is  beyond  all  question,  though  his 
practical  teaching  was  not  unaffected  by  the  imperfect 
knowledge  of  his  age  and  nation.  How  attractive  were 
his  character  and  teaching,  especially  among  the  gentler 
sex,  we  may  well  conceive  from  the  readiness  with 
which  his  doctrine  was  originally  accepted,  and  the 
hold  which  it  still  maintains  through  all  the  changes 
of  the  world.  And  this,  no  doubt,  in  a modified  degree 
will  go  on.  What  is  good  in  the  religion,  and  suited 
to  our  condition,  we  shall  still  retain. 

Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  by  any  means  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  Supernatural  in  order  to  explain  how  it 
should  have  come  to  pass  that  Jesus  and  his  disciples, 
and  their  successors,  were  able  to  bring  about  a moral 
reformation  of  the  people  which  the  Romans,  with  their 
comparatively  greater  intelligence  and  their  lofty 
ethical  system,  seem  never  even  to  have  attempted. 
It  was  not  that  the  moral  system  inculcated  by  Jesus 
was  of  a higher  order  than  that  of  the  Latin  moralists. 
There  is,  indeed,  as  I have  pointed  out  in  my  Third 
Letter,  little  in  the  ethical  systems  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  Seneca  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the 
Christian  moralists.  The  distinction  in  the  case  of 
Jesus  was  that  he  and  his  followers  preached  his  doc- 
trine to  the  people ; enforcing  it  by  dwelling  on  the 
life  to  come,  and  insisting  on  the  near  approach  of  the 
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end  of  the  world.  The  Komans  would  seem  to  have 
entirely  neglected  popular  education.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  entered  into  their  policy  to  attempt 
the  improvement  of  the  people  by  anything  in  the 
nature  of  moral  or  religious  culture.  Their  priests 
were  in  no  sense  the  instructors  of  the  people  ; the 
office  of  priest  being  ceremonial  merely.  Neither  in- 
deed was  it  the  object  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples  to 
instruct  the  people,  but  to  make  them  religious.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  with  all  his  anxiety  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  Jesus  never  seems  to  have  insisted 
on  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  as  a matter  of  im- 
portance. Whilst  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  which 
Jesus  must  have  been  familiar,  we  read  in  the  Proverbs 
and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  earnest  and  eloquent 
language  in  which  Solomon  advocates  the  acquisition 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  Jesus  nowhere  insists  on  the 
importance  of  removing  the  ignorance  which  was  a 
main  cause  of  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the 
people.  The  civilised  world  has  now  learned  the  truth 
for  which  it  was  not  then  prepared,  that  to  educate  the 
people  is  not  to  benefit  them  only,  but  to  benefit  Society 
also  ; and  we  educate  with  that  view. 

I have  in  my  First  Letter  adverted  to  the  subject  of 
popular  Education,  and  pointed  out  what  appear  to  me 
some  of  the  leading  particulars  in  which  improvement 
is  much  wanted.  So  far  from  lending  a helping  hand 
to  improve  and  extend  popular  education,  the  Church. 
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has  rather  stood  in  the  way.  Any  education  not 
founded  on  her  view  of  religion  as  expounded  in  her 
Catechism  and  formularies,  she  has  looked  upon  as 
pernicious,  and  for  a long  period  she  persistently  re- 
sisted its  introduction.  Instead  of  promoting  an  educa- 
tion adapted  to  fit  the  coming  generations  for  the  world 
in  which  they  are  to  live — to  enable  them  to  understand 
it,  and  to  make  the  best  of  it  for  themselves  and  their 
fellow-creatures — the  Church  has  always  taught  and 
still  does  teach  a view  of  the  world  which  intelligent 
persons  are  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers  becoming- 
convinced  is  utterly  untenable.  What  is  the  character 
of  her  Catechism  I have  attempted  to  show  in  my  First 
Letter. 

I must** however.,,, admit  that  considerable  advances 
have,  in  the  last  quarter  of  a century,  been  made  in 
promoting  popular  education,  and  in  these  the  clergy 
have  taken  some  share.  In  many  of  the  smaller  towns 
and  rural  districts  especially,  good  service  has  been 
done  by  the  more  intelligent  clergy  in  promoting  the 
establishment  of  reading-rooms  and  clubs,  and  in  en- 
couraging occasional  lectures ; and  although  this  has 
not  been  done  in  any  systematic  way,  nor  upon  such  a 
scale  as  our  Church  with  its  extensive  organisation 
might  easily  have  accomplished,  still  in  the  aggregate 
the  result  has  been  no  doubt  considerable.  But  there  is 
still  much  to  be  done.  The  character  of  the  instruction 
generally  given  in  the  schools  intended  for  the  working 
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classes  is  by  no  means  so  well  adapted  as  it  might  be 
to  qualify  men  for  the  world  in  which  they  are  to  live. 
To  take  a single  branch — Political  Economy  as  applicable 
especially  to  the  working  classes — how  little  has  been 
done  towards  instructing  those  classes  in  the  particular 
doctrines  on  which  their  comfort  and  well-being  depend, 
such  as  wages,  population,  and  the  value  of  freedom  in 
the  market  of  labour.  All  the  truths  on  this  subject 
which  the  artizan  classes  are  immediately  interested  to 
know  are  capable  of  being  made  so  plain  that  any 
person  of  ordinary  understanding  may  easily  compre- 
hend them.  They  ought,  in  feet,  to  be  wrought  into 
the  texture  of  their  minds.  If  as  much  time  as  is 
spent  in  drilling  the  young  in  the  Church  Catechism 
were  devoted  to  making  even  so  much  as  the  principle 
of  property  and  the  laws  which  regulate  wages  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  artizan  class,  it  is  impossible  that  we 
should  have  the  lamentable  strikes  which  now  so  fre- 
quently take  place,  and  which  are  attended  with  so 
much  distress  and  inconvenience  in  every  way.  It  is 
not^Jiowever^^in  popular  education  alone  that  there  is 
room  for  improvement.  How  much  of  the  education 
of  the  upper  classes,  and  of  those  especially  who  con- 
stitute the  governing  class,  is  derived  from  a literature 
of  which  the  tendency  is  to  glorify  ambitioq^aggression 
and  conquest,  and  which  places  the  highest  object  of 
Nations,  not  in  the  wisdom,  goodness,  and  well-being 
of  the  men  and  women  who  compose  them,  but  in  the 
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extent  of  territory  which  they  can  call  their  own,  and 
the  number  of  vassal  people  over  whom  they  may  rule. 

With  the  cry  for  Disestablishment  becoming  ever 
more  determined — a reform  which,  sooner  or  later,  is 
inevitable,  and  it  will  hardly  take  place  without  Dis- 
endowment — it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
public  mind  should  be  prepared  for  this  great  change, 
so  that  steps  may  be  taken  in  time  for  securing  for 
the  promotion  of  popular  education,  the  large  funds 
now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church,  after  making  due 
provision  for  the  satisfaction  of  vested  interests  and 
other  claims,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Cathedral 
and  other  buildings  of  a specially  national  character. 
Without  unduly  taking  upon  themselves  the  character 
of  a paternal  government,  it  is  incalculable  how  much 
the  Government,  by  organising  and  superintending  an 
enlarged  system  of  popular  education  throughout  the 
country,  might  do  in  the  way  of  guiding  and  stimulat- 
ing the  people,  and  elevating  their  intellectual,  phy- 
sical and  spiritual  condition.  It  would  indeed  be 
lamentable  if  the  result  of  Disestablishment  should 
be  merely  to  add  one  more  to  the  sects  already  too 
numerous,  and  if  the  State  should,  after  the  deductions 
above  indicated,  appropriate  for  its  ordinary  expendi- 
ture the  funds  now  administered  by  the  Church. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  my  argument 
to  determine  the  question  whether  there  is  to  be  a Fu- 
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ture  Life  or  not.  What  I insist  upon  is  that  our  main 
business  is  with  the  world  in  which  we  find  ourselves  ; 
and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  devote  the  whole  of  our  powers 
to  the  study  of  this  world,  and  to  promoting  the  happi- 
ness and  well-being  of  ourselves  and  our  fellow-creatures 
there.  If  a future  life  be  in  store  for  us,  there  is,  I 
contend,  apart  from  the  tenets  of  an  assumed  super- 
natural revelation,  no  sufficient  ground  to  suppose  that 
what  is  calculated  to  promote  our  highest  good  in  this 
life  would  be  an  unfitting  preparation  for  the  life  to 
come.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  reasonable  view  that 
we  can  assume  of  a future  existence  is  one  in  which 
there  would  be  a continuation  and  further  development 
of  all  that  is  noblest  and  purest  and  most  conducive  to 
happiness  in  this  life.  In  this  view  of  a future  life, 
namely,  that  it  should  be  the  complement  of  our 
existence  here,  and  that  in  it  what  is  left  imperfect  in 
this  life  will  be  carried  forward  and  perfected, — the 
belief  in  a future  state  could  hardly  be  otherwise  than 
to  be  desired.  What  I deprecate  is  that  we  should 
sacrifice  what  is  best  and  highest  in  the  present  life  in 
the  vain  hope  that  we  shall  thereby  insure  inconceivable 
happiness  in  some  future  state  of  existence.  And  I do 
not  hesitate  to  express  my  conviction  (for  reasons  to 
which  I shall  presently  have  occasion  to  advert)  that 
the  view  of  life  which  I take — confining  it  to  the 
present  world,  and  endeavouring  to  make  the  best  of 
' our  existence  here — is  not  only  sound,  but  that  it  is  a 
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more  cheerful  view,  and  holds  out  a more  certain  pro- 
spect of  happiness,  than  can  reasonably  be  looked  for 
under  the  system  that  is  propounded  for  our  acceptance 
by  the  Church. 

Independently  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion, 
the  belief  in  a future  state  of  existence  has  been  very 
general.  I have  stated  in  my  Letters  the  main  grounds 
commonly  relied  on  for  entertaining  this  belief.  They 
rest  on  feeling  rather  than  on  evidence.  With  Words- 
worth, cWe  feel  that  we  are  greater  than  we  know.’ 
A great  difficulty  in  the  way  is  that  if  we  suppose  any 
human  beings  to  live  again  we  must  suppose  that  all 
will,  not  merely  the  cultivated  and  the  fairly  intelligent, 
but  those  just  above,  or  possibly  only  on  a par  with 
some  of  the  higher  anthropoidal  quadrumana;  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  Bushmen,  the  Fingoes,  and  the 
Andammans,  as  well  as  the  Ashantees,  Zulus,  and  other 
savages  of  a somewhat  more  advanced  degree  of  in- 
telligence. This,  the  uniformity  observable  in  the 
order  of  nature  does  not  allow  us  to  doubt.  Can  we 
reasonably  believe  that  these  savages  in  countless 
millions  will,  a second  time,  be  called  into  existence  ? a 
supposition  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  in  itself 
and  for  which  there  is  no  tittle  of  evidence.  A some- 
what similar  difficulty  presents  itself  on  the  score  of  the 
children  who  die  in  infancy.  Even  if  we  could  suppose 
with  the  Church  that  the  period  of  the  world’s  exist- 
ence has  not  exceeded  six  thousand  years,  and  if  we 
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should  limit  our  view  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
number  of  children  dying  in  infancy  must  be  counted 
by  millions.  How  can  we,  without  some  evidence  of 
the  fact,  think  it  credible  that  these  infants  should  be 
recalled  to  life  ? And  if  we  accept  the  Church’s  doc- 
trine, and  think  what  must  be  the  fate  of  a large 
proportion  of  these  infants,  dying  unbaptised,  it  is  too 
shocking  to  contemplate. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  a future  state  of  existence, 
founded  on  the  supposed  nature  of  the  human  Soul,  is 
not,  I think,  of  much  weight.  The  soul,  it  is  argued, 
does  not  die  with  the  body  ; the  body  is  material ; 
none  of  the  properties  of  matter,  it  is  urged,  apply  to 
the  operations  of  the  mind  or  soul : the  soul  must, 
therefore,  be  something  distinct  from  the  body,  and 
not  liable  to  dissolution  with  it.  Why  should  it  be 
supposed  that  this  is  the  case  ? We  have  never  had 
experience  of  a mind  or  soul  except  in  conjunction 
with  a body.  It  is  born  with  the  body  and  grows  with 
it ; and,  so  far  as  we  have  experience,  it  is  incapable  of 
independent  existence.  Why  may  it  not  be  dissolved 
with  the  body?  Thought,  memory,  all  the  mental 
operations  are  functions  of  the  brain,  which  is  part  of 
the  body.  The  dependence  of  the  one  on  the  other  is 
shown  by  what  logicians  call  the  method  of  concomitant 
variations.  The  Mind  changes  with  the  body ; it 
grows  with  its  growth ; it  strengthens  with  its  strength  : 
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as  the  body  grows  old  and  infirm  the  mind  decays. 
Cerebral  inflammation  produces  mental  delirium  : cere- 
bral malformation  makes  the  mind  idiotic : the  idiot 
is  below  the  ape  in  mental  capacity.  What  reason, 
then,  is  there  to  suppose  that  the  mind  or  soul  survives 
the  dissolution  of  the  body  ? Life,  without  which  there 
is  no  mind  or  soul,  is  no  doubt  something  mysterious, 
whether  the  life  of  man,  or  that  of  the  lower  animals. 
Our  faculties  thus  far  seem  incapable  of  penetrating 
the  mystery.  It  cannot^  however  be  denied  that  we 
never  see  life  or  mind  except  in  connection  with  and  as 
a property  of  matter.  And  as  Professor  Huxley  has 
remarked,  we  know  nothing  of  matter  but  as  a name 
for  the  unknown  hypothetical  cause  of  states  of  our 
consciousness.  May  not  the  operations  of  the  mind  or 
soul  be  among  these  states  of  consciousness  ? 

As  to  the  question  whether  we  can  with  confidence 
look  forward  to  a future  state  of  existence  as  desirable, 
we  may,  I think,  not  unreasonably  assume  that  if  there  is 
to  be  such  a state  it  will  be  suited  to  our  condition,  and 
that  it  will  be  only  necessary  there  as  here  to  cultivate 
the  powers  with  which  we  are  gifted,  and  to  employ 
them  in  the  promotion  of  our  own  well-being  and  that 
of  those  around  us.  Such  a belief  indulged  as  a hope, 
and  not  insisted  on  as  matter  of  faith  to  be  believed  at 
the  soul’s  peril,  could  hardly  be  other  than  a source  of 
interest  to  us  in  this  life  and  a solace  at  the  approach 
of  death.  The  younger  Mill,  though  not  disinclined  to 
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cherish  the  hope  of  immortality  on  account  of  the 
prospect  which  it  holds  out  of  rejoining  the  beloved 
dead,  yet  on  the  whole  seems  to  have  thought  that  if 
earthly  affairs  were  better  arranged  we  might  rather 
drop  quietly  out  of  existence  after  enjoying  a certain 
amount  of  useful  and  happy  life,  than  be  burdened  by 
a perpetuation  of  being,  the  conditions  of  which  may 
not  always  be  favourable.  For  my  own  part,  I am 
prepared  to  accept  either  fate ; and  being  satisfied  that 
the  preternatural  system  of  the  Church  is  wholly  with- 
out foundation,  I look  forward  to  the  approach  of  death 
with  perfect  tranquillity.  Incertus  moriar , nonpertur- 
batus. 

But  though  in  this  view  of  the  case  I can  contem- 
plate without  anxiety  the  possibility  of  a future  existence, 
it  would  be  far  otherwise  if  I could  believe  in  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  theology,  either  as  it  is  to  be  collected 
from  the  commonly  received  Scriptures,  or  as  pro- 
pounded in  the  doctrinal  system  of  either  the  Roman 
Catholic  or  the  Anglican  Church.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  that  we  are  interested  to  maintain  the  system 
of  our  Church,  even  if  its  truth  be  doubtful,  and  that 
if  not  true  it  is  to  be  desired  that  it  were  so.  This  is 
so  commonly  assumed  that  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire 
a little  whether  it  really  is  so.  I have  stated  in  my 
Third  Letter  the  Church’s  view  of  the  Fall  and  Re- 
demption, and  the  doctrinal  system  according  to  which 
those  persons  who  believe  in  the  Man-Grod  Jesus  of 
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Nazareth  as  the  Redeemer  of  the  World,  and  repent  of 
their  sins,  and  comply  with  the  ordinances  of  the 
Church,  may  attain  to  eternal  happiness  in  Heaven ; 
the  rest  of  mankind  being  condemned  to  everlasting 
torments  in  Hell.  Putting  the  most  favourable  con- 
struction on  this  scheme,  how  infinitely  small  is  the 
number  of  persons  who  can  be  saved  compared  with 
the  countless  millions  condemned  to  eternal  perdition. 
For  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  if  we  accept  the 
supernatural  system  of  the  Church  we  must  take  it  in  its 
integrity.  We  cannot  be  allowed  to  take  just  so  much 
of  it  as  we  find  pleasant  and  reject  the  rest.  If  we  ac- 
cept the  hope  of  Heaven  we  must  take  the  chance  of 
Hell ; and  the  fear  of  the  latter,  considering  the  vast 
proportion  of  the  adverse  chances,  must,  with  any  intel- 
ligent and  reasonable  man,  however  perfect  a Church- 
man, outweigh  the  hope  of  the  former.  Even  of  the 
comparatively  very  limited  number  of  persons  who  have 
ever  heard  the  name  of  Jesus  and  had  any  opportunity.,.^ 
therefore^  of  embracing  the  Christian  religion,  what 
certainty  can  there  be  in  the  case  of  any  one  of  them 
that  he  has  embraced  the  true  faith,  and  has  thus 
escaped  the  dreadful  fate  of  all  who  do  not  truly  believe  ? 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that 
none  beyond  its  pale  can  be  saved.  This  opinion  has 
been  and  is  held  and  maintained  by  men  of  the  highest 
intelligence  and  learning  and  of  undoubted  sincerity. 
Can  we  say  that  this  opinion  (the  leading  doctrine  of 
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the  Roman  Catholic  Church)  cannot  possibly  be  true  ? 
If  there  is  even  a doubt  in  the  matter,  no  intelligent 
man  would  deliberately  choose  to  incur  the  risk  of 
being  condemned  to  everlasting  suffering  if  the  alterna- 
tive were  offered  to  him  of  simply  ceasing  to  exist. 
But  besides  the  risk  of  not  belonging  to  the  true 
Church,  how  many  other  chances  are  there  to  most  of 
us  that  we  should  not  be  among  the  small  number  of 
the  elect.  We  canno^therefore^ay  that  we  are  inter- 
ested to  establish  the  truth  of  the  supernatural  Christian 
scheme.  No  good  and  benevolent  man,  whatever  con- 
fidence he  might  feel  that  he  was  among  the  small 
number  of  the  elect,  could  desire  to  establish  the  truth 
of  a system  which,  though  holding  out  a chance  of 
unspeakable  happiness  to  an  infinitely  small  number  of 
persons,  comparatively  speaking,  would  doom  countless 
millions  of  his  fellow  creatures  to  endless  suffering. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  mercy  of  Grod  is 
infinite,  and  that  we  must  trust  that  in  some  mysterious 
way  the  condition  of  those  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
Church  will  not,  in  a future  state,  be  so  dreadful  as  we 
have  been  taught  to  believe.  But  we  cannot  forget 
what  is  the  character  of  the  Being,  according  to  the 
Church’s  own  doctrine,  from  which  this  mercy  is  to  be 
hoped  for.  This  is  a subject  which  has  much  perplexed 
divines.  The  late  Dean  Mansel  did  not  shrink  from 
admitting  that  the  Grod  whom  we  are  called  upon  to 
worship  is  not  a good  Being  according  to  our  notions 
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of  goodness.  4 The  infliction/  he  says,  4 of  physical 
suffering,  the  permission  of  moral  evil,  the  adversity  of 
the  good,  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  the  crimes  of 
the  guilty,  involving  the  misery  of  the  innocent ; the 
tardy  appearance  and  partial  distribution  of  moral  and 
religious  knowledge  in  the  world  ; these  are  facts  which 
no  doubt  are  reconcilable , we  know  not  how,  with  the 
infinite  goodness  of  God,  but  which  certainly  are  not 
to  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  its  sole  and 
sufficient  type  is  to  be  found  in  the  finite  goodness  of 
man.’  * (Quoted  in  the  4 Westminster  Review  ’ for 

* With  reference  to  this  subject,  there  is  a very  remarkable 
passage  in  the  late  J.  S.  Mill’s  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's Philosophy , quoted  in  the  Saturday  Review  for  May  20,  1865, 
and  in  other  places ; but  it  may  bear  repeating.  4 If,’  says  Mr, 
Mill,  4 instead  of  the  44  glad  tidings  ” that  there  exists  a Being  in 
whom  all  the  excellencies  which  the  highest  human  mind  can  con- 
ceive exist  in  a degree  inconceivable  by  us,  I am  informed  that  the 
world  is  ruled  by  a Being  whose  attributes  are  infinite,  but  what 
they  are  we  cannot  learn,  nor  what  are  the  principles  of  his  govern- 
ment, except  that  44  the  highest  human  morality  we  are  capable  of 
conceiving  ” does  not  sanction  them  ; convince  me  of  it,  and  I will 
bear  my  fate  as  I may.  But  when  I am  told  that  I must  believe 
this,  and  at  the  same  time  call  this  Being  by  the  names  which  ex- 
press and  affirm  the  highest  human  morality,  I say  in  plain  terms  that 
I will  not.  Whatever  powers  such  a Being  may  have  over  me,  there 
is  one  thing  he  shall  not  do  : he  shall  not  compel  me  to  worship 
him.  I will  call  no  Being  good  who  is  not  what  I mean  when  I 
apply  that  epithet  to  my  fellow-creatures  ; and  if  such  a Being  can 
sentence  me  to  hell  for  not  so  calling  him,  to  hell  I will  go.’ 

The  late  Bishop  of  St.  Davids  (Dr.  Thirlwall),  in  a letter  to  the 
Spectator  (June,  17,  1865),  censuring  the  tone  of  the  Record  news- 
paper with  reference  to  this  passage,  speaks  of  it  as  breathing  the 
purest  spirit  of  Christian  morality.  4 1 do  not  envy  the  man,’ the 
Bishop  says,  4 who  could  read  it  without  being  thrilled  by  a sense 
of  the  ethical  sublime.’ 
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January  1866,  p.  16.)  Other  learned  divines  (Arch-, 
bishop  King  among  others)  before  Dean  Mansel,  have 
asserted  the  utter  incapacity  of  our  minds  to  judge  of 
the  real  nature  or  attributes  of  Grod.  His  justice  and 
mercy  and  goodness,  according  to  these  divines,  differ 
not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind  from  the  qualities  which 
go  by  those  names  among  men.  Surely  it  is  better  to 
acknowledge  that  the  Power  which  sustains  and  governs 
the  Universe  is  incomprehensible  by  us,  than  to  assign 
to  it  a Personality  with  attributes  which  it  is  admitted 
we  cannot  understand,  and  which,  according  to  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  words  used,  are  contradictory. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  much  in  this  world  which,  with 
our  present  limited  faculties  and  extent  of  knowledge, 
we  find  it  difficult  to  understand.  The  system  not  of 
this  world  only,  but  of  the  Universe  of  which  it  is  an 
infinitesimal  part,  is  involved  in  unfathomable  mystery. 
The  stars  which  we  behold  are,  it  seems  probable,  suns 
which  are  the  centres  of  systems  something  similar  to 
the  Solar  System  of  which  our  earth  is  a part — all  of 
them  parts  of  one  infinite  whole  acting  in  unison  and 
constituted,  as  the  spectroscope  leads  us  to  believe,  of 
materials  similar  to  those  of  which  the  earth  is  com- 
posed, and  sustained  in  their  order  by  a Power,  the 
nature  of  which  is  incomprehensible  by  us.  To  the 
operations  of  this  Mysterious  Power  in  this  planet  of 
ours,  which  we  observe  to  be  invariable  in  their 
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sequences,  we  have  given  the  name  of  Laws  of  Nature ; 
and  we  find  that  the  more  carefully  we  investigate  and 
study  these  laws,  the  more  do  we  learn  what  is  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  of  mankind  or  the  reverse.  And 
thus  the  task  of  conducting  these  investigations  be- 
comes a source  of  the  highest  interest  to  us ; and  whilst 
we  exert  ourselves  in  this  way  to  promote  the  well-being 
of  ourselves  and  others,  we  feel  that  we  are  acting  in 
harmony  with  the  all-pervading  Power  by  which  the 
Universe  is  sustained  and  governed,  and  that  we  may 
thus  cultivate  a religion,  which  has  been  not  inappro- 
priately termed  a Keligion  of  Humanity,  and  which  is 
of  a higher  order  than  a religion  founded  on  a system 
of  rewards  and  punishments. 

As  I have  earnestly  insisted  in  my  First  Letter,  it 
must  not  be  supposed,  that  because  the  incredible  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  is  inadmissible,  there  must  be  an  end 
of  religion  in  the  world.  The  religious  sentiment,  which 
seems  a part  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  will  still 
exist,  Church  or  no  Church.  However  it  is  to  be  ex- 
plained or  however  generated,  the  feeling  is  there.  It 
has  sprung  up  in  some  form  among  all  the  races  of  the 
earth,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  various 
Churches  in  the  world  are  the  fruit  of  this  religious 
sentiment,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  explain  the 
steps  by  which  they  have  sprung  up  or  the  way  in  which 
they  have  been  founded,  their  early  history  being  fre- 
quently obscure.  These  Churches  are  not  however  the 
only  forms  in  which  religion  can  clothe  itself. 
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The  late  Lord  Amberley,  in  his  Analysis  of  Religious 
Belief ’,  suggests  that  the  various  forms  or  creeds  which 
natural  religion  has  assumed  have  sprung  from  a com- 
mon principle,  viz.  the  desire  felt  by  the  human  race  to 
establish  a relationship  with  the  Supernatural  Powers 
upon  whose  will  they  suppose  the  course  of  nature  and 
the  well-being  of  mankind  to  be  dependent,  and  to 
whom  their  prayers  may  be  addressed.* 

Lessing’s  ideal  of  natural  religion  seems  to  have  been 
c that  we  should  aim  at  forming  the  worthiest  concep- 
tion possible  of  a Grod,  and  should  regulate  all  our 
actions  and  thoughts  by  reference  to  that  conception.’  f 
We  aim  at  perfecting  the  ideal  of  religion  for  the  sake 
of  the  reflex  influence  it  will  exercise  on  ourselves. 
The  test  of  its  perfection  from  time  to  time  would  be 
its  capability  of  evolving  and  sanctioning  our  highest 
and  purest  feelings.  Religion  seems  to  be  no  exception 
to  the  law  of  Progress  in  the  world.J 

* The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  appear  to  have  addressed 
prayers  to  their  gods  for  very  much  the  same  objects  as  we  adopt 
in  addressing  our  God ; the  Chorus  on  these  occasions  performing 
the  office  of  the  Church. 

Poscit  opem  Chorus  et  praesentia  numina  sentit ; 

Caelestes  implorat  aquas  docta  prece  blandus  ; 

Avertit  morbos,  metuenda  pericula  pellit ; 

Impetrat  et  pacem,  et  locupletem  frugibus  annum. 

Horace,  Epistle  to  Augustus , 134-7. 
t * Einen  Gott  erkennen ; sich  die  wiirdigsten  Begriffe  von  ihm 
zu  machen  suchen  ; auf  diese  wiirdigsten  Begriffe  bei  alien  unsem 
Handlungen  und  Bedanken  Riicksieht  nehmen,  ist  der  vollstandigste 
lnbegriff  aller  natiirlichen  Religion.’ 

J With  reference  to  one  important  division  of  the  great  Law  of 
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According  to  the  younger  Mill,  6 the  cultivation  of  a 
high  conception  of  what  our  earthly  life  may  be  made 
is  capable  of  satisfying  a poetry,  and,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  a religion,  equally  fitted  to  exalt  the 
feelings,  and  (with  the  same  aid  from  education)  still 
better  calculated  to  ennoble  the  conduct,  than  any 
belief  respecting  the  Unseen  Powers.’  How  far  in  the 
long  roll  of  ages  still  to  come,  with  our  improved  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  with  our  stores  of  informa- 
tion accumulating  from  age  to  age,  what  is  now  involved 
in  obscurity  may  be  explained,  and  new  and  enlarged 
principles  of  action  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
world  in  its  advanced  state  may  become  prevalent, 
it  would  be  idle  to  speculate.  Enough,  that  even  nowy 
we  have  principles  of  action  and  elements  of  character 
which,  if  only  an  enlightened  direction  be  given  to 
them  by  education,  promise  to  produce  a state  of  things 
in  the  world  with  which  the  most  aspiring  of  our  race 
may  reasonably  be  satisfied. 

Progress,  I have  in  my  Third  Letter,  in  adverting  to  the  decided 
predominance  of  good  in  the  general  scheme  of  the  world,  as  dis- 
played in  (amongst  other  indications)  the  tendency  of  the  higher 
races  to  prevail  over  and  supplant  the  lower,  called  attention  to  the 
encouragement  afforded  in  this  point  of  view  by  the  progressive 
and  rapid  extension  over  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  of  the  in- 
fluence of  England  and  the  United  States.  It  is*  indeed*  a general 
observation  that  uncivilised  nations  cannot  hold  their  own  against 
civilised  governments.  The  long  rule  of  the  Turk  in  Constantinople 
and  its  dependencies  may  at  first  sight  seem  at  variance  with  this 
theory ; but  even  the  Turkish  dynasty  seems  to  be  at  length  totter- 
ing to  its  fall. 
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The  origin  of  mankind  and  the  early  history  of  the 
world  are  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  With 
everything  to  find  out,  and  with  faculties  originally 
wholly  undeveloped,  the  progress  of  the  human  race  (as 
I have  pointed  out  in  my  Second  Letter)  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  extremely  slow  ; and  it  seems  probable 
that  for  countless  ages  they  wandered  on  the  earth  in  a 
condition  inferior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  African  savages 
of  the  present  day.  Even  after  the  world  had  attained 
to  some  degree  of  what  we  call  civilisation,  the  pro 
gress  in  improvement  has  still  been  very  slow.  For 
this,  it  must  be  admitted  that  since  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  the  Church  is  in  some  measure  account- 
able. Unhappily,  as  I have  insisted  in  my  Letters,  the 
theory  on  which  the  Church  proceeds  is  calculated  to 
impede  rather  than  to  promote  man’s  advancement  and 
well-being  in  the  world,  because,  looking  upon  the 
future  life  as  all  in  all,  and  on  this  life  as  a state  of  pre- 
paration only  for  the  better  world  to  come,  the  Church 
has,  as  was  natural  (and  as  would  be  commendable  if 
her  doctrine  were  true),  with  her  vast  organisation  and 
her  immense  wealth  and  influence,  devoted  all  her  ener- 
gies to  securing  for  mankind  through  her  instrumentality 
an  entrance  into  that  better  world,  rather  than  to  aid- 
ing them  in  the  great  task  of  making  the  best  of  their 
condition  here. 

Nor  can  we  be  surprised  that  this  should  be  so. 
Under  a religious  system  such  as  that  of  the  Church, 
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which  is  disposed  in  all  circumstances  of  difficulty  to 
address  itself  to  supernatural  aid,  we  can  hardly  expect 
to  find  the  energy  of  character  which  is  fitted  to 
struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  this  life  ; and  we  cannot 
fail  to  remark  this  in  cases  of  great  public  calamities, 
such  as  cholera  and  famine,  where  we  see  the  Church, 
and  the  classes  especially  under  the  influence  of  the 
supernatural  religion  of  the  Church,  disposed  to  depre- 
cate the  wrath  of  Heaven  by  humbling  themselves  and 
resorting  to  fasts  and  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  rather 
than  at  once  to  investigate  the  natural  causes  of  these 
calamities  with  a view  to  their  removal  and  to  their 
prevention  in  future.  We  find  in  other  classes  of 
religionists,  as  well  as  those  trained  under  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  the  same  disposition,  when  overwhelmed 
with  private  griefs,  to  dwell  on  the  contemplation  of 
supernatural  relief.  I have  somewhere  seen  quoted  with 
sympathy  and  approval  by  Dr.  Martineau,  those  touch- 
ing lines : — 

4 Or  should  the  surges  rise, 

And  peace  delay  to  come, 

Blest  is  the  sorrow,  kind  the  storm, 

That  drives  us  nearer  home.’ 

With  all  my  respect,  almost  amounting  to  reverence, 
for  the  character  and  teaching  of  my  friend  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau, I cannot  help  thinking  that  in  this  working 
world,  where  so  much  depends  on  our  personal  exertion, 
the  feeling  which  should  prompt  a resolution  to  breast 
the  4 rising  surges’  were  the  healthier  feeling.  As  Leslie 
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Stephen  truly  says,  ‘the  system  which  is  really  most 
calculated  to  make  men  happy,  is  that  which  forces 
them  to  live  in  a bracing  atmosphere,  which  fits  them 
to  look  facts  in  the  face  and  to  suppress  vain  repinings 
by  strenuous  action  instead  of  luxurious  dreams.’ 

Unfortunately  the  Church  is  not  content  patiently  to 
observe  the  facts  of  the  world  and  to  understand  so 
much  of  its  constitution  as  she  can,  and  to  leave  the 
rest  in  mystery.  She  takes  upon  herself  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  Incomprehensible  Power  by  which  the 
world  is  sustained  and  governed,  and  she  assigns  to  this 
Power  attributes  in  accordance  with  her  conception  of 
what  must  be  the  nature  of  such  a Power.  If  it  be 
shown  that  the  supposition  of  such  attributes  being 
possessed  by  that  Power  is  inconsistent  with  unmis- 
takable facts  observable  in  the  order  of  the  world,  the 
Church  does  not* therefore* as  would  be  the  reasonable 
method  of  proceeding,  suspend  her  judgment,  but  con- 
tents herself  with  saying  that  the  supposed  inconsistency 
is  a mystery,  and  accordingly  persists  in  her  belief. 

Take,  as  an  illustration  of  this  practice,  one  of  the 
leading  dogmas  of  the  Church,  an  opinion,  perhaps, 
more  universally  held  among  Christians  than  any  other, 
namely,  the  belief  in  a Personal  God.  In  the  gross 
ignorance  of  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  nothing  is 
more  natural  than  that  an  imaginative  race  like  the 
Jews  should  have  assumed  that  the  Author  and  Governor 
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of  the  World  (for  of  the  Universe  they  had  no  concep- 
tion) was  a Being  like  themselves,  although  of  a higher 
order  and  with  larger  powers — a Personal  God,  the 
Father  of  his  people,  standing  in  such  relation  to  the 
early  inhabitants  of  the  earth  as  we  find  described  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis  and  other  portions  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  But  now  that  astronomy  has  revealed  to 
us  something  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  Universe 
of  which  this  earth  is  an  infinitesimally  small  part,  we 
can  no  longer  believe  that  it  is  governed  by  a Power  in 
any  way  resembling  the  Personal  God  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Personal  God — 
according  to  the  popular  and  received  theology  of  all 
Christian  communities,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
the  small  sect  of  Unitarians — he  is  a Being  who,  shortly 
after  the  creation  of  the  world,  cursed  all  mankind ; 
condemning  them  (with  the  exception  of  a select  few, 
to  whom  a chance  of  salvation  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Church  has  been  subsequently  given)  to 
everlasting  torments ; and  this  not  with  any  view  to 
their  reformation  or  amendment,  or  for  any  intelligible 
object.  However,  not  to  rest  upon  what  is  a question 
of  doctrine  which  perhaps  may  not  be  received  by  some 
Christians,  and  to  come  to  what  admits  of  no  doubt, 
consider  for  a moment  the  vast  amount  of  misery  in 
the  world  which  an  all-powerful  Being  standing  in  the 
relation  of  a Personal  God,  the  Father  of  his  people,  if 
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benevolent,  according  to  our  ideas  of  benevolence,  would 
certainly  remove.  Let  us  take  a single  example,  the 
late  Indian  Famine,  which  was  attended  with  suffering 
perhaps  greater  in  amount  even  than  the  sufferings 
caused  by  the  most  horrible  of  wars  that  the  world,  in 
modern  times  at  least,  has  known,  namely,  that  between 
Russia  and  Turkey.  Why  was  all  this  suffering  endured 
if  the  Personal  God  of  the  Christians  is  a Being  of 
infinite  power,  and  can  do  therefore  what  he  will  ? 
What  should  we  think  of  the  Governor  of  Madras  if 
it  had  been  in  his  power  to  bring  the  suffering  arising 
from  the  famine  to  an  end  simply  by  saying,  6 Let  the 
famine  cease  and  let  plenty  take  its  place,’  and  he 
should  have  neglected  to  issue  the  necessary  mandate  ? 
What  then  must  we  necessarily  think  of  the  character 
of  the  supposed  Personal  God  of  the  Christians  ? 

It  is,  no  doubt,  painful  to  contemplate  giving  up  the 
notion  which  we  have  entertained  from  our  childhood, 
of  communion  with  a great  and  good  Being,  standing 
in  the  relation  of  a Father  to  his  children,  and  to  whom 
we  have  been  taught  to  resort  in  prayer  in  all  our 
difficulties.  But  if  the  whole  be  nothing  more  than  a 
6 luxurious  dream,’  is  it  not  better  that  we  should  at 
once  acknowledge  the  truth  ? We  in  reality  lose 
nothing  by  ceasing  to  indulge  in  this  dream.  If  we 
have  to  suffer  it  is  no  alleviation,  but  rather  an  aggra- 
vation of  our  suffering,  to  think  that  it  is  intentionally 
inflicted  by  an  all-powerful  Being  to  whom  we  have 
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been  taught  to  resort  in  prayer  for  aid  in  all  our  diffi- 
culties. To  feel  that  we  cannot  account  for  some 
great  calamity  from  which  we  are  suffering  is  surely 
more  tolerable  than  to  feel  that  it  comes  from  a friend 
who  could  relieve  us  if  he  thought  fit,  but  does  not. 
What  I wish  to  insist  upon  is,  that  instead  of  wasting 
our  powers  in  vain  endeavours  to  comprehend  the 
mystery  of  Evil  in  the  world,  we  should  rather  direct 
our  attention  to  the  consideration  how  much  of  that 
evil  is  remediable,  and  that  whilst  with  increase  of 
knowledge  there  seems  no  limit  to  the  increase  of  good 
in  the  world,  if  we  but  take  the  proper  steps  to  make  it 
our  own,  so  also  there  is  no  limit  to  the  diminution  of 
evil  that  may  be  effected.  Our  life  is,  or  should  be,  one 
of  struggle  and  progress : Excelsior  our  motto.  The 
more  carefully  we  observe  and  study  the  nature  of  the 
world,  the  more  shall  we  be  convinced  that  it  depends 
very  much  upon  ourselves  what  the  condition  of  our  life 
shall  be.  As  the  late  lamented  Professor  Clifford  has 
remarked  (in  an  article  in  the  6 Fortnightly  5 for  De- 
cember 1874),  6 We  are  not  made  by  Frankenstein,  but 
we  have  made  ourselves.  Not  that  every  individual  has 
made  the  whole  of  his  character,  but  that  the  human 
race  as  a whole  has  made  itself  during  the  process  of 
ages.  The  action  of  the  whole  race  at  any  given  time 
determines  what  the  character  of  the  race  shall  be  in 
the  future.  From  the  continual  storing  up  of  the  ef- 
fects of  such  actions,  graven  into  the  character  of  the 
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race,  there  arises  in  the  process  of  time  that  exact  human 
constitution  which  we  now  have.  By  that  process  of 
natural  selection,  all  the  actions  of  our  ancestors  are 
built  into  us  and  form  our  character ; and  in  that  sense 
it  may  be  said  that  the  human  race  has  made  itself.5 

We  need  not  be  surprised  that  those  who  admit  that 
the  Power  by  which  the  Universe  is  sustained  and 
governed  is  incomprehensible  by  us,  should  still  suppose 
that  that  mysterious  Power  must  be  something  like  the 
Personal  God  of  our  childhood.  I must  admit  that  in 
my  Letters,  the  second  edition  of  which  was  published 
no  longer  ago  than  1872,  though  insisting  that  the  world 
is  governed  in  accordance  with  general  and  invariable 
laws,  I still  was  reluctant  to  abandon  the  old  familiar 
phraseology,  and  was  at  pains  to  explain  that  we  were 
not  therefore  without  God  in  the  world.*  I did  not 
sufficiently  consider  how  liable  the  term  God  was  to 
mislead  if  not  accompanied  by  the  necessary  explana- 
tion. The  editor  of  one  of  our  liberal  weekly  publica- 
tions, 6 The  Inquirer,5  in  a paper  written  with  the  object 

* In  my  Letters,  when  speaking  of  the  systems  of  the  World  and 
the  Universe,  I have  made  use  of  the  ordinary  phraseology.  It  is 
hardly  possible,  however,  to  use  the  term  God  simply  without  sug- 
gesting the  notion  of  an  arbitrary  Being  governing  the  world  by  a 
series  of  special  interferences — the  God  of  the  Jews  and  orthodox 
Christians.  I have  thought  it  better,  therefore,  in  this  Introduction, 
in  speaking  of  the  systems  of  the  world  and  the  universe,  to  speak 
of  them  as  sustained  and  governed  by  a Mysterious  and  Incompre- 
hensible Power. 
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of  vindicating  from  the  charge  of  Atheism,  Science 
and  the  Opening  Address  of  Dr.  Tyndall  delivered  at 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Belfast,  in 
1874,  very  fairly  puts  the  case  of  the  large  party,  himself 
included,  who  still  struggle  to  retain  something  like  the 
God  of  their  childhood.  6 It  is  not,’  he  says,  6 against 
the  idea  of  God  himself  that  the  hostility  of  Science, 
as  represented  by  the  President  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, is  directed,  but  against  a form  of  thought  in 
which  men  in  general  have  clothed  God  and  presented 
him  to  their  minds.  They  have  thought  of  him  under 
the  image  of  a great  artificer  ; one  who,  using  matter  as 
his  raw  material,  worked  it  up  by  his  power  and  skill 
into  the  forms  which  we  behold.  It  is  this  thought 
of  an  almighty  artificer  separate  from  matter  that 
Science  cannot  tolerate.  But  the  destruction  of  this 
form  of  thought,  instead  of  plunging  us  into  the  depths 
of  Atheism,  opens  upon  us  the  light  of  true  Theism. 
It  leaves  us  free  to  form  another  far  grander  and  worthier 
thought  of  God — that  of  the  in-dwelling , all-forming , 
and  all-sustaining  Spirit  of  the  Universe , which  it  is 
clear  that  Dr.  Tyndall  recognises  under  what  he  calls 
a cosmical  life ; that  is,  a life  of  the  Universe.’ 

But  surely  the  wiser  course  would  be  to  give  up 
the  attempt  to  define  and  explain  the  nature  of  this 
Mysterious  and  Incomprehensible  Power,  a task  which 
seems  beyond  the  reach  of  our  present  powers  at  least, 
and  occupy  ourselves  with  what  is  within  their  reach, 
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where  there  is  endless  work  for  us  to  do.  Is  it  not 
enough  for  us  that  by  careful  observation  and  study  of 
the  operations  of  this  Incomprehensible  Power  we  find 
more  and  more  in  the  system  of  our  world  that  is  in- 
telligible ; and  that  there  is  an  ample  field  there  for  the 
exercise  of  all  our  faculties  in  discovering  the  endless 
stores  which  it  contains  of  what  is  conducive  to  the 
happiness  of  ourselves  and  of  our  fellow-creatures? 
Even  if  with  Professor  Huxley  we  take  the  least  sanguine 
view  of  things,  still  this  world  is  full  of  interest  for  us. 
6 We  live,’  he  says,  ‘in  a world  full  of  misery  and  igno- 
rance ; and  the  plain  duty  of  each  of  us  is  to  try  to  make 
the  little  corner  he  can  influence  somewhat  less  miserable 
and  less  ignorant  than  it  was  before  he  entered  it.  To 
do  this  effectually  it  is  necessary  to  be  fully  possessed 
of  two  beliefs:  1st,  that  the  order  of  nature  is  ascer- 
tainable by  our  faculties  to  an  extent  that  is  practically 
unlimited;  2ndly,  that  our  volition  counts  for  some- 
thing as  a condition  of  the  course  of  events.’ 

Why  the  charge  of  Atheism  should,  until  quite  re- 
cently, have  been  so  universally  considered  matter  of 
bitter  reproach  it  is  perhaps  not  difficult  to  explain ; 
though  that  such  a reproach  is  unreasonable  a moment’s 
consideration  will  show.  It  is  indisputable  that  there 
is  much  in  this  world  and  the  universe  that  is  involved 
in  impenetrable  mystery,  and  that  the  nature  of  the 
Mysterious  Power  by  which  the  whole  is  sustained  and 
governed,  is  at  present  incomprehensible  by  us ; and  if 
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we  may  ever  hope  to  attain  to  some  degree  of  know- 
ledge on  this  great  subject,  we  must  begin  by  admit- 
ting our  ignorance.  Ignorance  mistaking  itself  for 
knowledge,  as  Socrates  used  to  maintain,  is  the  natural 
state  of  the  human  mind.  And  certainly  our  ordinary 
religionists  form  no  exception  to  this  rule.  If  we  take 
the  first  step  towards  an  attempt  to  acquire  this  know- 
ledge by  admitting  our  ignorance,  they  at  once  cut  short 
all  discussion  by  the  unanswerable  reproach  that  we  are 
Atheists  and  do  not  believe  in  God.  It  is  remarkable 
how  apt  people  are  to  deceive  themselves  by  supposing 
that  there  is  magic  in  words,  and  that  nothing  more 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  get  over  all  difficulty  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  Incomprehensible  Power,  than  to 
make  use  of  the  term  God,  and  to  visit  with  bitter  re- 
proaches all  those  who  cannot  get  over  the  difficulty  in 
the  same  way.  They  forget  that  the  term  God  is  a 
name  only,  not  an  explanation  of  the  Mysterious  Power 
by  which  the  world  is  sustained  and  governed.  We  are 
told  that  Simonides  being  asked  by  Hiero  what  he 
thought  of  God,  desired  a week  to  consider,  then  a 
fortnight,  then  three  weeks  and  so  on ; the  more  he  con- 
sidered the  subject,  the  more  difficulty  he  felt.  So  it 
will  be  with  reference  to  the  Personal  God  of  our 
childhood.  The  more  we  consider  the  subject  the  more 
we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  reconcile  what  we  see 
going  on  in  the  world  with  the  assumed  character  and 
attributes  of  the  Personal  God.  A great  change  has,  in 
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late  years,  with  the  progress  of  knowledge,  come  over 
the  public  mind  in  dealing  with  this  subject.  One  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  present  day  is  its 
toleration  of  free  discussion  of  all  subjects — Atheism 
among  the  rest.  Mr.  Mallock  in  his  remarkable  paper 
in  the  7th  number  of  the  6 Nineteeeth  Century,’  on  the 
question  6 Is  LifeWorth  Living ’ (a  paper  in  which,  as 
in  so  many  other  papers  in  the  same  publication,  he 
displays  a power  of  writing  which  makes  one  desire  to 
examine  whether  his  argument  is  as  sound  as  his  style 
is  vigorous),  seems  to  deprecate  the  freedom  now  allowed 
for  the  discussion  of  this  great  question.  ‘In  some 
small  measure,’  he  says  (p.  251),  6 our  toleration  may 
indeed  be  a sign  of  our  enlightenment,  but  in  a far  greater 
measure  it  is  a sign  and  an  effect  of  our  ignorance.’ 
He  does  not  conceal  his  regret  that  the  term  Atheism  is 
no  longer  considered  so  shocking  as  it  used  to  be.  6 In 
former  times,’  he  says  (p.  254),  6 when  Atheism  was 
vague  and  stammering,  incomplete  and  unorganised,  it 
was  condemned  and  suppressed  with  horror,  anger,  and 
indignation.  Its  apostles  were  execrated  as  monsters 
doomed  to  eternal  torments.  The  world  cast  them  out, 
and  the  Church  burnt  them.  But  now  that  Atheism  is 
complete  and  organised,  without  concealment  and  with- 
out shame,  its  name  is  not  even  a term  of  mild  re- 
proach.’ 

Again,  Mr.  Mallock  says  (p.  258),  ‘ They  (the  unbe- 
lievers) have  taken  every  thing  away  from  life  that  to 
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wise  men  hitherto  has  seemed  to  redeem  it  from  vanity.’ 
The  unbelievers  have  taken  nothing  away  from  life. 
They  merely  endeavour  to  look  at  life  as  it  really  is  ; 
and,  seeing  no  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that  any 
other  life  is  in  store  for  us,  they  try  to  make  the  best 
of  the  present  one.  So  viewed^  however^Mr.  Mallock 
considers  life  as  nothing  worth,  and  he  desires  to  sup- 
plement it  with  a future  state  of  existence.  He  is  at 
elaborate  pains  to  show  that  without  a future  life  we 
have  no  stable  basis  for  morality  (a  question  on  which 
I shall  have  a word  to  say  by  and  bye) ; and  he  seems 
to  assume  throughout  his  paper  that  he  has  made  out 
his  case,  if  he  has  shown  that  we  should  be  better  with 
a future  life  than  without  it.  He  appears  to  consider 
that  the  onus  is  upon  those  who  entertain  doubts  re- 
specting a future  state  to  show  that  we  can  do  as  well 
without  it.  Now  they  do  not  deny  that  we  might  be 
better  with  a future  life : they  simply  say  there  is  a 
preliminary  question  to  be  determined,  whether  there  is 
any  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that  there  is  such  a 
future  life.  In  the  absence  of  any  certainty  on  this 
point — the  investigation  of  the  question  seeming  to  lead 
to  a contrary  conclusion — they  say  it  is  well  to  make  the 
best  of  the  present  life,  where  they  see  that  there  is 
room  for  endless  improvement  if  we  but  take  the 
necessary  means  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  sometimes  contended  that  /a  future  state  of 
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rewards  and  punishments  is  required  in  order  to  redress 
the  injustice  of  this  world.  Vice,  it  is  said,  often  goes 
without  punishment,  and  virtue  fails  to  receive  its 
reward.  The  justice  of  the  moral  government  of  the 
world  would  therefore  be  open  to  impeachment  were 
these  rewards  and  punishments  not  provided  in  another 
world.  Surely  if  the  justice  of  the  moral  government 
of  the  world  is  to  be  impeached,  it  would  rather  be  on 
the  ground  that  virtue  and  vice  have  not  their  fitting 
rewards  in  this  world.  To  bestow  the  reward  or  to 
inflict  the  punishment  here  would  serve  a moral  purpose. 
To  inflict  the  punishment  in  another  world,  after  an 
indefinite  lapse  of  time,  and  where  it  is  not  seen,  is  to 
inflict  the  pain  without  serving  the  moral  purpose. 
What  should  we  think  of  a human  lawgiver  who  should 
enact  that  punishment  for  crimes  should  be  inflicted  in 
an  unknown  province,  far  away  from  the  scene  of  the 
crime,  and  at  an  indefinitely  distant  period,  and  who, 
inasmuch  as  punishments  remote  and  long-deferred 
have  little  effect  in  deterring  from  crime,  should  pro- 
pose to  compensate  for  this  imperfection  by  intensifying 
the  severity  of  the  punishment  ? 

It  is  very  commonly  assumed  that  without  a future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  there  is  no  solid  basis 
for  morality,  a question  which  I have  to  some  extent 
discussed  in  my  Second  Letter.  Why  should  we  sup- 
pose this  to  be  the  case  ? Why  are  we  not  to  suppose 
that  morality  and  its  value  to  mankind,  and  the  means 
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by  which  it  may  be  enforced,  have  been  left  for  us  to 
find  out  with  the  faculties  at  our  disposal,  just  as  every- 
thing else  that  is  valuable  in  this  world  has  been  left 
for  us  to  find  out  ? As  the  physical  laws  are  discovered 
by  the  observation  and  study  of  natural  phenomena,  so 
must  moral  laws  be  discovered  by  the  observation  of 
social  phenomena.  In  the  former  case,  what  by  experi- 
ence we  find  to  be  physically  good  we  adopt ; and  so  in 
the  latter,  what  in  human  conduct  we  observe  to  be 
morally  good,  that  is,  tending  to  promote  the  well-being 
of  society,  we  adopt  and  enforce  by  education  and 
public  opinion ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  may 
be  so  enforced. 

I by  no  means  contend  that  religious  motives  are 
without  effect  in  enforcing  morality,  especially  among 
uneducated  persons.  What  I contend  is  that  among 
educated  persons  the  religious  motive — by  which  I 
understand  the  Supernatural  Sanction— is  not  required  ; 
and  that  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance  in  order  that 
the  religious  motive  may  have  greater  effect  (as  was 
formerly,  and  to  some  extent  still  is,  the  policy  of  the 
Church)  would  cost  more  than  it  is  worth.  It  is  not 
very  long  ago  that  it  was  almost  universally  assumed 
that  a thing  so  irksome  as  a boy’s  lessons  at  school 
could  not  be  enforced  without  the  free  use  of  the  birch. 
As  society  has  advanced  in  intelligence  we  find  that 
this  is  not  so,  and  that  the  precept  of  an  intelligent 
master  and  the  example  of  the  better  order  of  boys 
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exert  a happier  influence  than  the  physical  means 
before  resorted  to. 

I am  sometimes  met  by  the  argument  that  if  our 
Church  system  were  really  so  devoid  of  credibility  as  I 
contend,  it  could  not  be  so  generally  believed  as  it  is. 
I have  adverted  to  this  argument  in  my  Third  Letter. 
This  very  general  belief  need  not,  I think,  surprise  us, 
if  we  consider  how  few  persons  are  capable  of  forming 
opinions  for  themselves,  and  that  the  Church  with  its 
enormous  wealth  and  its  extensive  organisation  is  in 
possession  of  the  field  with  so  strong  an  interest  to 
maintain  its  ground.  Almost  from  the  cradle  we  are 
laid  hold  of  by  the  Church,  and  through  all  future  life, 
in  the  nursery,  in  the  school,  at  the  university,  and 
again  at  the  weekly  and  other  services  of  the  Church, 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  system  is  assumed  and  taught 
as  a matter  not  requiring  to  be  proved,  but  only  to  be 
enforced.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise  than  that  the 
belief,  however  devoid  of  solid  foundation,  should  under 
these  circumstances  be  very  general.  But  truth  is 
great,  and  I have  faith  that  in  time  it  will  prevail. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged  that  if  the  belief  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  is  so  general  as  it  is  admitted 
to  be,  however  it  may  have  been  acquired  and  however 
unreasonable  it  may  be,  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
mankind  in  possession  of  their  faith.  The  great  mass 
of  mankind,  it  is  argued,  are  incapable  of  forming 
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opinions  for  themselves ; and  to  many  persons  it  is  an 
inexpressible  comfort  to  have  the  Church  to  rest  upon 
and  to  look  to  for  guidance.  Many  person^  indeec^as 
we  see  from  the  secessions  from  the  Anglican  Church 
which  are  constantly  taking  place,  go  farther,  and 
desire  to  enjoy  the  more  complete  guidance  afforded  by 
the  Church  of  Eome.  There  is,  no  doubt,  something 
plausible  in  the  argument  of  those  who  object  to  the 
discussion  of  these  high  subjects  from  the  fear  of  un- 
settling people’s  minds  and  undermining  the  principles 
which,  whether  well  founded  or  not,  are  the  mainstay 
of  their  moral  being;  and  if  the  world  were  about 
soon  to  come  to  an  end,  the  argument  would  have  some 
force  in  it.  But  if  we  look  forward  to  the  countless 
ages  which  in  all  probability  this  world  is  still  to 
endure,  the  aspect  of  things  is  entirely  changed.  The 
evil,  although  not  inconsiderable,  would  be,  at  the 
worst,  partial  and  temporary ; while  any  supposed 
benefit  to  be  gained  by  leaving  people  in  possession  of 
their  erroneous  opinions  would  cost  more  than  it  is 
worth.  I have  discussed  this  question  in  my  First 
Letter,  where  I have  endeavoured  to  show  that  to 
decline  the  discussion  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
truth  on  the  ground  that  cherished  doctrines  may 
thereby  be  disturbed,  is  to  violate  that  law  of  our 
nature  by  which  the  search  after  truth  is  made  the 
condition  of  all  progress  in  the  world. 
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Now,  at  length,  we  seem  to  be  getting  on  the  right 
road.  Science  is  beginning  to  assert  herself  more 
freely ; and  owing  to  the  more  general  and  practical 
adoption  of  her  principle  of  careful  observation  of 
facts,  questioning  everything  and  admitting  nothing  as 
true  which  does  not  admit  of  verification,  greater  pro- 
gress, it  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  has  been  made  in 
the  present  century  towards  removing  or  alleviating 
pain  and  suffering,  and  discovering  things  conducive  to 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind,  than  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  long  preceding  period  that  man 
has  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Of  the  rapid  pro- 
gress that  science  is  now  making,  one  or  two  instances 
were  adverted  to  in  an  address  of  Professor  Huxley  at 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  held  last  year 
in  Dublin.  The  merest  tjro,  he  said,  knows  a thou- 
sand times  more  on  the  subject  of  the  higher  animals 
than  is  contained  in  the  work  of  Linnaeus,  which  at  the 
time  of  its  publication  was  the  standard  authority. 
Again,  he  said  that  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British 
Association  in  Dublin,  twenty-one  years  ago,  the  subject 
of  Anthropology  was  not  even  adverted  to,  whilst  now7 
there  was  no  branch  of  science  represented  by  a larger 
or  more  active  body  of  workers.  Whilst  I write  these 
pages  we  are  startled  by  the  discovery  of  new  methods 
of  lighting  by  means  of  Electricity ; and  new  methods 
of  communicating  our  thoughts  by  means  of  the  Tele- 
phone and  Phonograph.  Can  we  deem  it  impossible 
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that  even  now  we  may  be  on  the  eve  of  some  discovery 
throwing  a light  on  the  System  of  the  Universe  now 
undreamed  of,  and  which  may  rank  in  sweep  of  range 
with  the  law  of  gravitation?  If  we  but  proceed  in 
the  proper  method,  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
progress  of  the  world  in  improvements  and  discoveries 
conducive  to  the  well-being  of  mankind.  And  we  may 
feel  assured  that  though  still  far  distant  the  time  is 
steadily  approaching  when  we  shall  be  able  with 
Wordsworth  freely  to  indulge 


Our  cheerful  faith  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings. 


LETTER  1. 


My  DEAR  , 

You  will  not  be  surprised  to  see  these  letters 
addressed  to  you  if  you  call  to  mind  the  long  talks  we 
used  to  have  on  that  occasion  when  we  were  thrown 
much  together,  now  more  years  ago  than  I like  to  re- 
member (seeing  that  we  had  then  both  of  us  reached 
the  allotted  age  of  man),  on  the  problem  of  the  world 
and  man’s  destiny  here,  and  the  unsatisfactory  character 
of  the  solution  of  this  great  problem  offered  by  the 
Church  in  any  of  its  phases, — and  if  you  remember 
the  intention  I then  expressed,  if  ever  I should  have 
leisure  for  the  purpose,  of  one  day  putting  in  order  and 
publishing  my  thoughts  on  this  all-engrossing  subject, 
in  the  hope  that  I might  perhaps  be  able  to  lighten  in 
some  degree  the  perplexities  which  are  troubling  so 
many  excellent  people  among  us,  and  do  something 
towards  clearing  the  way  at  least  for  the  admission  of 
sounder  views  than,  as  it  appears  to  me,  now  generally 
prevail  of  the  Divine  government  of  the  world. 
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I have  not  failed  to  consider  the  objection  urged  by 
you  to  the  public  discussion  of  these  high  subjects, 
from  the  danger  of  unsettling  people’s  minds,  and  un- 
dermining the  principles  which,  whether  well  founded 
or  not,  are  the  mainstay  of  their  moral  being.  This 
danger  exists  undoubtedly : there  will  always  be  some 
persons  who  will  be  liable  to  suffer  from  this  cause. 
It  is  the  Nemesis  of  the  false  system  in  which  they  have 
been  educated ; but  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  pro- 
gress if,  from  the  fear  of  this  temporary  and  partial 
evil,  we  should  abstain  from  the  discussion  of  truths  of 
vital  importance  to  mankind.  Changes  of  opinion, 
however  ultimately  valuable,  are  rarely  sources  of  un- 
mixed good.  Some  degree  of  partial  evil  seems  a neces- 
sary incident  of  the  great  law  of  progress  in  this  world, 
ever  working  on  from  a lower  to  a higher  condition  of 
things. 

I am  convinced  that,  in  religion  as  in  all  other  sub- 
jects, the  prevalence  of  what  is  true  must  ultimately 
be  for  the  general  good,  and  any  temporary  and  partial 
evil  that  may  arise  from  the  disturbance  of  established 
opinions,  or  from  the  dissemination  even  of  erroneous 
opinions  in  the  search  after  truth,  is  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  ultimate  benefit  to  society  that  results 
from  the  discussion.  There  is  no  infallible  test  by 
which  we  can  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false,  and 
it  is  only  by  allowing  unlimited  inquiry  and  discussion 
that  we  can  have  any  certainty  of  having  got  at  the 
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truth.  We  may  regret  that  there  is  no  infallible  test 
or  judge  of  the  truth,  but  we  must  take  the  world  as 
we  find  it.  The  Almighty  has  so  ordained  it,  and  we 
have  only  to  submit.  To  refuse  to  discuss  what  is 
opposed  to  our  cherished  doctrines  is  to  violate  that 
law  of  our  nature  by  which  the  search  after  truth  is 
made  the  condition  of  all  progress  in  the  world. 

I can  sympathise  with  the  sentiment  of  those  favourite 
lines  of  yours — 

Leave  thou  thy  sister,  when  she  prays, 

Her  early  heaven  and  cheerful  views, 

Nor  thou  with  shadowed  hint  confuse 
A life  that  leads  melodious  days. — Texxysox. 

We  cannot  but  feel  sorrow  that  these  cheerful  views 
should  ever  be  exposed  to  disturbance.  In  the  seclu- 
sion of  a convent  it  were  perhaps  possible  to  guard 
against  the  intrusion  of  all  disturbing  influences ; but 
in  the  outer  world,  as  society  is  now  constituted,  it  is 
a thing  not  to  be  hoped  for.  And  seeing  how  much 
there  is  in  this  mysterious  world  of  ours  that,  with  our 
present  limited  faculties,  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  com- 
prehend, and  how  many  important  questions  there  are 
on  which,  with  every  disposition  to  arrive  at  the  truth, 
some  degree  of  doubt  must  necessarily  rest,  we  cannot 
too  soon  begin  to  learn  the  lesson  of  acquiescing  tran- 
quilly in  doubt,  in  those  cases  in  which  certainty  is  not 
to  be  attained.  As  Miss  Emily  Shirreff  well  remarks, 
in  her  Thoughts  on  Self-Culture : 6 When  the  young 
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mind  has  been  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  difficulties  in  forming  opinions,  and 
of  the  value  of  probability  as  our  only  guide  in  so 
many  momentous  questions,  it  is  time  to  inculcate  a 
sad,  perhaps,  but  necessary  lesson,  viz.,  acquiescence  in 
doubt,  as  the  inevitable  condition  of  our  earthly  exist- 
ence  We  may  make  to  ourselves,  if  we  please, 

a panoply  of  prejudices,  and  say  we  are  satisfied  and 
certain ; but  we  cannot,  even  when  we  wish  it,  be  always 
proof  against  reason,  and  once  let  our  artificial  defence 
be  overthrown,  we  are  cast  into  a sea  of  perplexities 
and  rendered  miserable  because  we  have  lost  the  cer- 
tainty we  had  deemed  a virtue.  There  is  but  one  true 
refuge  : we  must  learn  to  bear  doubt  in  order  to  ex- 
clude despair.’  (P.  223.) 

What  cannot  fail  to  strike  anyone  who  bestows  even 
a small  amount  of  attention  on  what  is  passing  around 
him  in  the  world  is  the  large  amount  of  privation  and 
suffering  which  are  the  lot  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
human  race.  Not  less  striking,  though  not  so  obvious 
at  the  first  view,  is  the  fact  that  of  this  suffering  a 
great  part  might  be  avoided  altogether,  and  nearly  the 
whole  might  be  alleviated,  if  only  the  necessary  means, 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  man,  were  resorted  to.  A very 
little  observation  will  show  that  it  mainly  proceeds 
either  from  ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  laws  which  Grod 
has  ordained  for  the  government  of  the  world.  The 
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world,  or  that  portion  of  it  at  least  in  which  our  lot  has 
been  cast,  is  indeed,  as  Wordsworth  felt  in  his  serener 
moments,  4 full  of  blessings,’  if  we  would  but  take  the 
appointed  means  to  make  them  our  own. 

Disease  and  poverty  are  the  two  most  common  forms 
of  suffering. 

As  to  the  former,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
greater  part  proceeds  from  intemperance,  privation, 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  human  frame  and 
constitution,  and  ignorance  or  neglect  of  sanitary  pre- 
cautions— in  short,  from  causes  which  are  remediable. 

As  to  the  latter,  viz.,  poverty,  the  political  econo- 
mists assure  us  that,  with  the  almost  unlimited  com- 
mand over  mechanical  force  and  the  productive  powers 
of  Nature  which  advancing  science  has  unfolded  and  is 
going  on  to  unfold,  the  labouring  classes,  under  due 
limitation  of  their  numbers,  might,  but  for  the  pre- 
valence of  vices  which  are  mainly  the  offspring  of 
ignorance,  be  fed,  housed  and  clothed  with  only  such  a 
moderate  amount  of  labour  as  is  conducive  to  health 
and  enjoyment,  and  as  would  leave  to  them  ample 
leisure  for  the  pleasures  arising  from  moral  and  in- 
tellectual cultivation. 

Why,  then,  does  poverty  exist  ? It  is  not  an  inevit- 
able condition  of  human  society.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  constitution  of  Nature  to  make  it  impossible  for 
all  to  have  moderate  labour  and  sufficient  means,  and 
to  lead  happy  and  virtuous  lives.  That  this  is  not  the 
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lot  of  humanity  is  the  result  of  individual  and  social 
vices  which  might  be  eradicated. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  poor  often,  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  said  generally,  suffer  from  the  fault  of  pre- 
vious generations — their  improvidence,  intemperance, 
or  other  vices.  The  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on 
the  children  : but  this  does  not  affect  the  truth  of  the 
general  proposition.  It  does  not  show  that  these  faults 
might  not  have  been  corrected  at  an  earlier  stage,  or 
that  they  may  not  be  corrected  for  the  future.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  things  to  make  such 
an  improved  condition  of  the  working  classes  as  that 
suggested  impossible.  Not  indeed  that  it  could  be 
realised  suddenly,  or  before  the  lapse  of  perhaps  many 
generations,  when  there  shall  have  been  time  for  the 
thorough  reformation  which  might  be  effected  in  the 
masses  of  the  people  if  a sound  and  enlightened  educa- 
tion, physical,  moral,  and  religious,  were  brought  home 
to  them.* 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  so  much  wretchedness  and  suf- 
fering are  allowed  to  exist  in  the  world  ? Here  we  are 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  from  the 

* If  there  be  any  truth  in  Mr.  Darwin’s  great  theory,  and  in  the 
doctrine  of  hereditary  genius  propounded  by  Mr.  Francis  G-alton,  and 
illustrated  with  so  much  ingenuity  and  research,  what  improvement  may 
we  not  reasonably  look  forward  to  from  the  influence  of  education  in  a 
series  of  generations,  even  to  the  extent  of  developing  an  improved  type 
of  the  race.  A present  the  pauperised  masses  of  the  people,  living  in 
ignorance,  demoralisation  and  vice,  are  left  to  propagate,  unrestrained, 
their  own  bad  kind. 
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commencement  of  the  era  which  was  to  inaugurate  the 
regeneration  of  mankind,  and  yet,  with  the  infinite 
resources  of  Nature  at  our  command,  and  the  great 
capacity  for  happiness  implanted  in  man,  the  world  is 
full  of  misery.  There  is  surely  something  wrong  in 
the  system  under  which  this  state  of  things  has  been 
brought  about  and  is  allowed  to  continue. 

In  our  perplexity  we  naturally  direct  our  attention 
first  to  the  Church,*  which  we  have  been  taught  to 
look  up  to  as  our  guide  and  instructor  in  all  our  most 
important  concerns.  What  has  been  its  action  on  the 
progress  of  the  world  and  the  happiness  of  mankind  ? 
Startling  as  the  avowal  must  appear,  we  can  hardly 
help  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Church  has 
been  rather  a hindrance  than  a helper  in  the  great 
business  of  humanity,  and  that  she  is  in  a great  degree 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  so  small  progress  has  been 
made. 

How  little  with  its  vast  wealth  and  authority,  and 
its  almost  unlimited  control  over  the  education  of  the 
country,  the  Church  has  done  towards  enlightening 
the  world  and  improving  the  condition  of  humanity, 

* The  greater  part  of  the  remarks  in  these  letters  has  reference 
especially  to  the  Established  Church  of  England.  It  is  the  national 
Church  established  and  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  is  endowed 
with  great  wealth.  In  these  respects  it  differs  from  the  various  bodies 
of  Nonconformists  as  weU  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  these 
realms.  But  the  objection  which  I make  to  the  supernatural  theory  on 
which  it  is  founded,  and  the  spirit  by  which  it  is  actuated,  applies  with 
equal  force  to  nearly  all  those  other  bodies. 
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is  matter  of  common  observation  and  regret.  Of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  last  few  centuries, 
but  especially  in  the  last  half  century,  how  small  is 
the  share  for  which  the  Church  can  claim  the  credit ! 
6 Let  anyone,’  as  remarked  some  time  ago  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette , 4 who  is  acquainted  with  the  general 
course  of  thought  throughout  Europe  for  the  last  two 
centuries,  ask  himself  honestly  to  what  extent  the 
Church  of  England  has  accepted,  thrown  into  practical 
forms,  and  enforced  on  the  minds  of  the  people  at 
large,  the  truths  which  have  been  brought  to  light 
during  that  period  ? Whether  it  has  been  the  home 
and  haunt  in  this  country  of  all  those  great  principles 
which  have  so  much  altered  and  improved  the  state  of 
affairs  here  and  elsewhere  ? Whether  it  exercises  over 
the  leading  minds  of  the  country  that  influence  which 
is  at  once  the  test  of  the  force  of  teaching  and  the 
highest  reward  of  the  teacher  ? ’ 

Can  any  one  great  movement  in  the  progress  of  man- 
kind be  pointed  out  in  which  the  Church  has  taken  a 
leading  part  ? Its  attention  has  ever  been  diverted  from 
matters  really  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  to 
engage  in  some  contest  about  disputed  theological 
dogmas  — to  protest  against  the  elevation  to  the 
episcopal  bench  of  some  divine  whose  opinions  are  sus- 
pected to  be  not  of  the  true  orthodox  stamp — to  settle 
the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  the  education  of  the 
people  may  be  tolerated,  or  to  discuss  some  such  question 
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as  that  which  shook  the  Church  to  its  foundations 
between  Mr.  Gorham  and  the  late  Bishop  of  Exeter  on 
the  subject  of  baptismal  regeneration ; or,  more  lament- 
able still,  wrangle  about  the  vestments  or  the  postures 
and  position  of  the  clergyman  during  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper.* 

Unhappily,  the  theory  on  which  the  Church  proceeds 
is  calculated  rather  to  impede  than  to  promote  man’s 
happiness  and  well-being  in  this  world.  It  assumes 
that  this  world  is  a fallen  world,  and  man’s  position  in 
it  merely  a state  of  preparation  for  another  and  better 
state  of  existence;  that  man’s  happiness  here  is  a 
matter  comparatively  of  little  moment,  and  that  his 
main  business  on  earth  is  to  qualify  himself  for  happi- 
ness in  that  future  state.  It  further  assumes  that  there 
is  some  incompatibility  between  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness and  well-being  in  this  world  and  the  condition  of 
attaining  to  happiness  in  the  next.  The  question  is 
not  whether  there  is  a future  life  or  not,  which  is  as- 
sumed in  nearly  all  views  of  religion,  but  whether,  in 

* According  to  Fraser’s  Magazine,  April  1871,  * the  questions  about 
which  the  clergy  are  most  desperately  in  earnest  at  the  present  day  are 
such  as  these : Whether  they  may  mix  water  with  the  sacramental 
wine ; whether,  during  the  consecration  of  the  elements,  they  may  stand 
at  the  north  end  of  the  west  side,  or  must  stand  at  the  proper  north  side 
of  the  altar ; whether  they  may  wear  certain  garments  known  as  copes, 
albs,  and  tunicles,  or  must  confine  themselves  to  a white  surplice ; 
whether  they  may  bum  incense,  or  light  tapers,  or  wear  a cap  called  a 
biretta ; at  what  precise  angle  they  may  bend  their  knees  without  being 
convicted  of  kneeling ; and  how  high  they  may  raise  the  consecrated 
elements  without  being  guilty  of  a technical  elevation/  (P.  458.) 
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order  to  gain  that  future  life,  we  are  to  sacrifice  all 
that  to  an  intelligent,  high-minded  and  reasonable 
man  makes  this  life  of  any  value. 

To  employ  the  faculties  which  God  has  given  us  in 
endeavouring  to  discover  His  laws  as  displayed  in  His 
works,  and  to  do  His  will  by  devoting  all  our  energies 
to  improve  the  condition  of  mankind  and  to  alleviate 
the  misery  so  prevalent  in  the  world,  and  which  mainly 
arises  from  ignorance  or  neglect  of  those  laws ; to  en- 
deavour by  honest  labour  to  raise  ourselves  in  the  scale 
of  society — this,  it  is  said,  although  it  may  be  condu- 
cive to  man’s  happiness  and  well-being  here,  is  not  the 
way  to  prepare  for  a future  life.  We  are  to  renounce 
this  world — to  lay  up  no  treasures  here.  Eiches  are 
the  root  of  evil ; the  elements  of  progress  and  civilisa- 
tion are  matters  of  secondary  moment.  Our  task  here 
is  to  endeavour  by  patience,  humility,  repentance,  faith 
in  the  Eedeemer,  and  through  the  efficacy  of  the  sacra- 
ments administered  by  the  Church,  to  secure  eternal 
happiness  in  Heaven.  That  is  the  assumption  of  the 
Church.  If  it  be  correct,  the  more  zealous  the  clergy 
are,  and  the  more  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  the  more  will  they  endeavour  to  withdraw  atten- 
tion from  what  concerns  the  temporal  interests  of  those 
committed  to  their  charge,  in  order  to  fix  it  steadily 
on  that  which  alone,  if  the  Church’s  theory  be  true,  is 
of  real  worth — the  securing  of  their  happiness  in  a 
future  life. 
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It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  though  this  is  the  theory 
of  the  Church,  yet,  in  practice,  it  does  not  discourage 
a reasonable  attention  to  the  affairs  of  this  world ; and 
it  is  true  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  inconsistency 
between  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  Church. 
The  clergy  do  not  themselves  practise,  nor  do  they  ex- 
pect  their  hearers  to  practise,  all  that  the  theory  of  the 
Church  requires  them  to  profess.  There  is  much  con- 
ventional insincerity ; but  this  very  insincerity  is  one 
of  the  serious  evils  arising  out  of  the  artificial  system 
with  which  the  Church  is  encumbered.  It  goes  fax  to 
explain  the  discredit  into  which  the  Church  has  fallen 
with  the  working  classes  especially,  and  the  powerless- 
ness of  the  clergy  to  make  any  impression  by  their 
teaching. 

The  Church  being  committed  to  a dogmatic  system, 
many  of  the  doctrines  of  which  are  avowedly  such  as 
cannot  now  be  maintained,  and  others  of  them  such  as 
may  be  shown  to  be  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of 
humanity,  it  finds  itself  in  a false  position.  The 
dogmas  being  assumed  to  have  been  divinely  inspired, 
and  therefore  to  be  absolute  and  unchangeable  truth, 
cannot  be  varied  from  age  to  age,  so  as  to  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  growing  intelligence  of  man- 
kind ; and  it  becomes  necessary,  therefore  to  pretend 
at  least  to  bring  the  belief  of  the  age  into  harmony 
with  the  dogmas.  This  is  the  task  which  the  Church 
undertakes,  and  hence  it  arises  that  its  proceedings 
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are  characterised  by  habitual  insincerity,  a habit  fatal 
to  all  honesty  of  character. 

If  this  theory  of  man’s  mission  on  earth  be  well 
founded ; if  the  future  world  be  all  in  all,  and  man’s 
condition  here  of  no  account,  except  as  fitting  him  for 
that  future  and  higher  state  of  existence;  ^ indeed** 
this  be  the  true  solution  of  the  world’s  problem,  and  of 
man’s  existence  here,  we  have  only  to  go  on  in  the 
same  direction  as  heretofore,  and  simply  aim  at  such 
minor  reforms  as  may  enable  the  Church  to  accomplish 
more  effectually  its  appointed  work.  But  people  are 
beginning  to  doubt  this.  The  truth  is  opening  upon 
men’s  minds  that  there  is  more  in  this  world  than  our 
clerical  instructors  are  willing  to  admit — that  the  here- 
after is  not  all  in  all — that  the  earth  is  Grod’s  as  well 
as  the  heavens,  and  that  religion  is  something  more 
than  a dogmatic  system  for  rescuing  a select  number  of 
favoured  individuals  from  the  wreck  of  a fallen  world, 
not  for  any  merits  of  their  own,  but  through  faith  in  a 
mysterious  scheme  of  redemption,  and  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  sacraments,  of  which  the  Church  professes  to 
be  the  sole  depositary. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  those  who  are  unable 
to  accept  the  Church’s  solution  of  the  world’s  problem 
therefore  call  in  question  a Divine  government  of  the 
world,  or  undervalue  the  influence  of  religion.  The 
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difference  between  them  (a  large  section  of  them  at 
least)  and  the  Church  is  rather  as  to  the  mode  of  the 
Divine  government.  Shortly  indicated,  the  distinction 
may  be  said  to  be  that,  according  to  the  one  view,  the 
Divine  government  is  conducted  by  general  and  invari- 
able laws,  and  that  by  a careful  observation  and  study 
of  the  facts  of  the  world  we  may  be  able  to  discover 
these  laws,  and  in  some  degree  to  understand  the  scheme 
of  the  Divine  government,  and  learn  to  know  the 
will  of  God  and  do  it : according  to  the  other  view, 
the  government  of  the  world  is  conducted,  not  by 
general  and  invariable  laws,  but,  in  great  measure  at 
least,  by  special  and  direct  interference  of  God  from 
time  to  time,  not  uninfluenced  by  the  prayers  and  inter- 
cessions addressed  to  Him  by  the  Church  or  by  indi- 
viduals. According  to  this  theory  a knowledge  of  the 
will  of  God  is  not  to  be  sought  in  a study  of  His  works, 
and  the  investigation  of  the  laws  by  which  they  are  regu- 
lated, but  in  the  written  record  of  a Revelation  which 
it  is  alleged  that,  in  an  early  stage  of  the  world’s  exist- 
ence, God  made  to  a nation  specially  favoured  by  Him 
— a revelation  in  which  are  disclosed  the  terms  and 
conditions  on  which  alone  the  fallen  race  of  man  can 
escape  the  eternal  misery  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
fault  of  our  first  parents,  awaits  all  who  fail  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  so  revealed  ; and  the  great  business 
of  the  Church  is  to  make  known  these  terms  and  con- 
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Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that,  if  it  should  appear 
that  the  received  scheme  of  revealed  religion  is  not 
founded  in  truth,  religion  is  therefore  banished  from 
the  world.  The  spiritual  and  permanent  element  of 
religion,  apart  from  dogma — that  which  may  be  called 
the  Religion  of  Nature — a feeling  of  reverence  for 
something  greater  and  better  than  ourselves,  strength- 
ening and  sanctioning  our  feeling  of  duty,  and  capable, 
if  well  directed,  of  influencing  our  conduct  for  good 
more  powerfully  than  any  other  agency,  or,  if  perverted, 
of  producing  just  the  contrary  effect — this  will  still 
remain,, and,  being  no  longer  incumbered  with  a creed 
which  has  ceased  to  be  vital,  will,  for  the  great  end  of 
religion — the  elevation  and  improvement  of  our  nature 
and  faculties — exert  a higher  and  purer  influence,  in 
harmony  from  time  to  time  with  the  intelligence  and 
spirit  of  the  age. 

The  sentiment  of  religion,  which  is  a natural  and  ori- 
ginal sentiment  in  the  human  mind,  would  seem  to  have 
its  source  in  the  sense  of  awe  by  which  we  are  impressed 
on  contemplating  the  mysterious  Power  which  we  feel 
and  see  ever  acting  in  us  and  around  us — the  great 
Author  of  Nature — the  all-producing,  all-sustaining 
Power  which  we  call  God,  and  which  although  He  be 
in  much — probably  in  all  that  is  necessary  for  our 
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guidance  here — susceptible  of  being  understood  by  us, 
yet  in  all  beyond  is  incomprensible  and  veiled  in 
mystery.  A reverential  sense  of  dependence  on  and 
responsibility  to  this  Power,  the  struggle  of  the  soul  for 
spiritual  communion  with  Him,  and  a desire  to  know 
and  to  do  His  will,  constitute  the  elements  of  what  I 
call  natural  religion.  The  various  religious  systems 
that  have  from  time  to  time  prevailed  on  the  face  of 
the  earth — Brahminical,  Buddhist,  Christian,  Maho- 
metan, and  others — are  but  the  various  modes  in  which 
the  religious  sentiment  common  to  all  men  has  sought 
to  give  expression  to  itself,  in  more  or  less  permanent 
forms,  in  the  different  ages  and  countries  of  the 
world. 

I cannot  but  think  that  undue  importance  has  been 
attached  to  what  is  called  Revelation,  from  its  being 
assumed  that  revealed  religion  is  the  only  real  religion, 
and  that  if  we  call  in  question  the  truth  of  a super- 
natural revelation  we  sap  the  foundations  of  religion 
itself  with  all  its  holy  influences.  Having  been  taught 
from  our  earliest  years  to  regard  revelation  in  this 
light,  it  has  got  credit  for  a great  deal  which  does  not 
belong  to  revelation,  but  to  the  religious  sentiment 
naturally  implanted  in  man.  This  sentiment,  under 
whatever  form  it  may  reveal  itself — a reverential  sense 
of  duty — the  conscience — the  voice  of  God  speaking 
within  us,  as  Butler  has  called  it — seems  to  be  a part  of 
our  complex  nature,  often  latent  indeed,  but  capable 
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of  being  awakened  and  developed,  and,  if  duly  culti- 
vated, of  becoming,  if  not  the  source,  at  least  the 
sanction  and  safeguard  of  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  human  nature. 

Nor  can  I admit  that  there  is  anything  more  spiritual 
or  more  elevating  to  the  character  in  the  view  presented 
by  revealed  religion  than  in  that  contemplated  by  the 
Eeligion  of  Nature.  Take  first  the  case  of  the  sincere 
professor  of  revealed  religion  according  to  the  orthodox 
view.  He  beholds  with  sorrow  and  humble  resignation 
the  universal  prevalence  of  vice  and  misery  in  the  world. 
He  has  been  taught  that  this  wretched  condition  of 
mankind  is  the  consequence  of  the  sin  of  our  first 
parents,  which  has  in  some  mysterious  way  caused  the 
utter  depravity  of  human  nature,  and  the  consequent 
eternal  misery  of  the  whole  human  race,  from  which 
there  is  no  escape  by  any  effort  of  its  own ; that  the 
only  chance  of  salvation  proceeds  from  faith  in  a myste- 
rious covenant  of  redemption,  entered  into  at  some 
remote  period  in  the  world’s  history,  between  the  first 
and  second  persons  of  the  Trinity,  Grod  the  Father  and 
Grod  the  Son,  whereby  the  guilt  of  such  persons  as  truly 
repent  and  hold  this  faith  is  transferred  to  Grod  the  Son, 
and  His  righteousness  is  imputed  to  the  true  believers  ; 
and  that  the  great  business  of  life  (infinitely  the  most 
important,  and  before  which  all  other  shrinks  into  utter 
insignificance)  is  to  embrace  and  hold  fast  this  faith 
ourselves,  and  to  bring  it  home  to  the  hearts  of  all 
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whom  we  can  influence,  and  so  to  rescue  them  from 
eternal  perdition. 

That,  I think,  is  a fair  statement  of  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  man  under  the  Christian  scheme  of 
revealed  religion  as  professed  by  the  Church  of  England, 
and  more  or  less  by  the  various  bodies  of  orthodox 
Nonconformists,  as  well  as  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Then  take  the  case  of  the  believer  in  God  as  revealed 
in  His  works,  considered  for  the  moment  apart  from  the 
question  of  his  prospects  in  a future  state  of  existence, 
as  to  which  I shall  be  prepared  to  contend,  by-and-by, 
that  the  believer  in  natural  religion  is  in  a happier 
position  than  his  orthodox  brother.  He  beholds  with 
sorrow  the  great  amount  of  misery  and  vice  in  the 
world,  but  on  careful  observation  and  study  he  is  con- 
vinced that  a large  proportion  of  this  evil  is  remediable 
— that  it  proceeds  from  ignorance  and  neglect  of  the 
laws  (unwritten,  indeed,  but  not  the  less  revealed  to 
the  careful  observer)  which  God  has  ordained  for  the 
government  of  the  world.  From  the  large  provision 
made  for  the  prevalence  of  good  in  the  world  he  is 
convinced  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator.  He  is 
satisfied  that,  on  the  whole,  good  is  destined  ultimately 
to  prevail ; that  the  very  freedom  of  man,  although 
often  the  cause  of  failure  and  evil,  is  also  a necessary 
element  of  progress ; and  that  there  are  no  assignable 
limits  to  this  progress — no  limits  to  the  possible  dimi- 
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nution  of  vice  and  misery,  or  to  the  possible  increase 
of  well-being  and  well-doing,  if  man  but  take  the 
means  which  Grod  has  placed  at  his  disposal  to  accom- 
plish this  blessed  consummation.  Strong  in  this 
persuasion,  he  shares  the  faith  of  the  Laureate — 

Oh,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. 

But  he  feels  that  it  is  not  by  indulging  the  degrading 
belief  of  the  utter  depravity  and  helplessness  of  human 
nature,  and  by  looking  elsewhere  than  to  our  own 
exertions  for  improvement,  that  any  good  is  to  be  done. 
He  feels  that,  whether  for  the  individual  man  or  for 
society,  all  depends  on  their  own  efforts — that  Grod 
helps  them  that  help  themselves,  and  that  it  depends 
on  themselves  only,  each  exerting  himself  in  the 
limited  province  allotted  to  him,  to  effect  a regener- 
ation of  the  society  to  which  they  respectively  belong, 
of  the  world.  In  this  faith  he  resolves  to  walk,  confi- 
dent that  when  man  shall  have  done  his  part  the 
blessing  of  Grod  will  not  be  wanting. 

His  high  endeavours  are  an  inward  light 
That  keeps  the  path  before  him  always  bright. 

Wordsworth. 

Surely  there  is  no  absence  of  elevation  in  views  like 
these  ; nor  need  this  scheme  of  creation  and  of  man’s 
mission  on  earth  shrink  from  comparison  with  the 
established  system  of  the  day.*  What  higher  religious 

* I propose  in  a subsequent  letter  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the 
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duty  to  God  can  man  perform  than  that  of  employing 
all  his  faculties  in  seeking  to  know  and  do  His  will  ? 
what  more  acceptable  service  can  he  render  to  his 
Creator  than  that  of  helping  on  and  cheering  and,  so  far 
as  lies  in  his  power,  blessing  his  fellow-man  ? 

It  must  by  no  means  therefore  be  supposed  that 
religion  is  at  an  end  because  good  and  enlightened  men 
in  the  present  age  are  unable  to  recognise  in  the  attri- 
butes of  the  exclusive  national  God  of  the  Jews  the  God 
whom  they  venerate  ; nor  need  it  be  doubted  that  they 
may  have  as  lively  a faith  in  the  existence  and  over- 
ruling providence  of  God  as  any  of  the  patriarchs  of 
old,  though  no  longer  in  a form  contradictory  to  reason 
and  experience.  God  has  not  left  Himself  without 
witness  in  the  world  now,  any  more  than  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  its  history.  We  are  able  to  form  larger  and 
more  elevated  views  of  the  wisdom,  power,  and  good- 
ness displayed  in  the  creation  and  government  of  the 
world  than  were  the  patriarchs  of  old  ; but  surely  our 
belief  may  be  as  strong,  and  there  can  be  no  more  diffi- 
culty in  educating  the  masses  of  mankind  to  believe  in 
a just  and  benevolent  Deity,  the  Father  of  His  people, 
than  was  experienced  in  leading  the  Jews  to  believe  in 
an  exclusive  national  God,  such  as  the  God  pourtrayed 
in  the  early  Scriptures.  Eeligion  cannot  be  supposed 
less  fitted  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  needs  of  intelligent 

scheme  of  a Fall  and  Redemption,  which  is  at  the  root  of  all  the  ortho- 
dox systems  of  revealed  religion. 
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men  because  it  springs  from  a belief  in  a just  and  wise 
and  benevolent  Governor  of  the  universe. 

The  unworthy  ideas  of  God  and  His  government  of 
the  universe  generated  in  the  Hebrew  mind,  and  thence 
passing  into  the  Christian  world,  must  indeed,  through 
the  influence  of  a higher  cultivation,  be  replaced  by 
ideas  more  appropriate  to  a great  and  wise  and  good 
Being.  But  the  religious  sentiment,  which  is  ineradi- 
cable, will  not  be  the  less  fitted  to  raise  and  purify  the 
heart  and  to  strengthen  the  moral  nature,  when 
sustained  by  more  enlightened  views  of  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Creator.  The  religious  feelings  not 
less  than  the  moral  are  capable  of  cultivation ; they 
may  be  refined  and  elevated  or  vulgarised  and  de- 
graded according  to  the  notions  which  are  enter- 
tained of  the  Supreme  Being  and  of  man’s  relations  to 
Him ; and  seeing  how  much  the  conduct  of  men  is 
influenced  by  their  religious  belief,  it  is  of  the  highest 
moment  that  religion  should  be  founded  on  just  and 
elevated  views  of  God  and  His  government  of  the 
world.*  As  Miss  Cobbe  eloquently  observes — 6 A purer 
theology  freeing  God’s  character  from  miserable  blots, 
ever-advancing  science  adding  each  hour  a fresh  verse 
to  the  endless  psalm,  glorifying  the  wisdom  and  good- 

* ‘ Einen  Gott  erkennen,  sich  die  wiirdigsten  Begriffe  von  ihm  zu 
machen  suchen,  auf  diese  wiirdigsten  Begriffe  bei  alien  nnsern  Hand- 
lungen  nnd  Gedanken  Riicksicht  nehmen,  ist  der  vollstandigste  Inbegriff 
aller  natiirlichen  Religion.’— Lessing. 
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ness  displayed  in  His  creation  ; these  have  given  us  the 
new  doctrine  which  is  destined  to  affect  beneficently 
every  department  of  human  life.  The  moment  men 
receive  it  thoroughly,  the  idea  of  a perfect  life  must 
thenceforth  be  the  idea  of  a life  developing  every 
faculty  of  the  mind,  every  power  of  the  body,  every 
holy  affection  of  the  heart  of  man.’  ( Dawning  Lights , 
p.  148.) 

There  is  further  this  advantage  attending  a theology 
founded  on  a careful  observation  of  the  works  of  Grod, 
that  when  once  it  shall  have  taken  possession  of  the 
public  mind  all  will  thenceforward  be  in  harmony  with 
Nature.  We  shall  no  longer  dread,  as  now,  every  step 
in  the  advance  of  scientific  knowledge  ; no  discoveries 
in  geology,  astronomy,  or  criticism  can  then  do  aught 
but  strengthen  the  grounds  of  religious  faith.  Religion 
and  philosophy  will  thenceforward  go  hand  in  hand ; 
the  business  of  philosophy  being  to  search  out  and  de- 
termine the  principles  which  are  to  regulate  our  con- 
duct, and  that  of  religion  to  sanction  and  enforce  them 
in  practical  life. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  moment  that  our  duties  should 
be  associated  with  and  made  to  rest  upon  a religion 
that  is  not  liable  to  be  discredited,  as  must  be  the  case 
with  a religious  system  founded  on  immutable  dogmas 
derived  from  supposed  traditional  facts  of  a super- 
natural character,  like  that  which  prevails  in  modern 
Europe.  The  dogmas  losing,  as  in  time  they  are 
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sure  to  do,  their  hold  on  the  minds  of  man,  the  sense 
of  duty  and  religion  is  too  apt  to  fall  with  them,  as  at 
the  present  time  we  see  fatally  exemplified  among  large 
masses  of  the  population  both  in  this  country  and  on 
the  Continent.  The  Church  is  naturally  perplexed  and 
alarmed  at  the  state  of  things,  and  is  casting  about  for 
support.  Bible  6 Commentaries  5 and  6 Christian  Evi- 
dence Societies  ’ are  accordingly  set  on  foot  in  the  vain 
hope  of  propping  up  the  falling  edifice.  And  for  a while 
they  will  no  doubt  prevail,  and  will  break  the  fall  which 
ultimately  is  inevitable.  That  the  clerical  body  should 
resort  to  expedients  of  this  character  is  only  natural ; 
but  statesmen  (and  there  are  some  laymen  connected 
with  this  movement  aspiring  to  that  character)  might 
be  expected  to  take  a larger  view,  and  to  see  that  the 
time  is  come  when  the  wise  course  is  to  cease  from 
attempting  to  defend  what  is  no  longer  defensible,  and 
to  look  out  for  new  and  surer  foundations  on  which  to 
rest  the  religion  and  morals  of  the  world.*  And  this 
is  my  answer  to  those  who  ask  why  I cannot  leave  the 
matter  alone.  It  is  because  I wish  to  put  religion 
upon  a sure  foundation.  I wish  to  have  our  duties  and 
our  hopes  bound  up  with  what  is  stable  and  lasting.  I 

* ‘ II  n’est  pas  impossible,’  says  Montesquieu,  ‘ d’attaquer  une  religion 
revelee  parce  qu’elle  existe  par  des  faits  particuliers,  et  que  les  faits  par 
leur  nature  peuvent  etre  une  matiere  de  dispute.  Mais  il  n’en  est  pas 
de  meme  de  la  religion  naturelle ; elle  est  tiree  de  la  nature  de  l’liomme, 
dont  on  ne  peut  pas  disputer,  et  du  sentiment  interieur  de  l’homme,  dont 
on  ne  peut  pas  disputer  encore.’ 
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believe  that  what  is  true  will  last,  and  that  what  is  not 
true  will  fall  away  like  a house  built  upon  the  sand. 

Whatever  form  the  religious  sentiment  implanted 
within  us  may  hereafter  take,  and  whatever  influence 
it  is  destined  to  exercise  on  the  progress  of  the  world, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  existing  Church  of  the 
civilised  world  no  longer  exerts  the  same  authority  as 
heretofore  over  the  minds  of  men.  In  England  a large 
proportion  of  the  more  intelligent  working  classes 
have  almost  wholly  ceased  to  attend  its  ministrations  ; 
and  among  the  higher  classes,  although  perhaps  the 
majority  formally  attend  the  Church  services  and  use 
the  conventional  language  of  conformity,  any  real  or 
sincere  belief  in  the  old  orthodox  doctrine  is  much  less 
prevalent  than  is  generally  supposed.  There  are  signs 
on  every  side  that  religion  is  passing  through  one  of 
those  stages  of  change  that  have  occurred  at  several 
periods  of  its  history,  and  that  one  of  the  great  moral 
revolutions  of  the  world  is  at  hand.  Old  beliefs  are 
being  shaken  all  over  Europe,  and  the  Church  is 
gradually  losing  its  hold  upon  the  classes  which  for- 
merly yielded  to  it  an  unwavering  obedience.  Progress 
is  the  great  law  of  the  world,  and  theology  is  not 
exempt  from  its  influence.* 

* What  can  be  more  striking  than  the  utter  antagonism  between  the 
views  of  creation  and  of  the  origin  of  life  recorded  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  and  forming  part  of  the  orthodox  creed  of  the  Church,  and 
those  propounded  and  discussed  of  late  years  by  the  leading  men  of 
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But  the  coming  change  is  something  very  different 
from  and  is  destined  to  go  much  deeper  than  the  Refor- 
mation brought  about  by  Luther,  which  was  a moral 
rather  than  an  intellectual  movement.  Reason  and 
science  are  the  agencies  now  brought  to  bear  in  the 
place  of  passion  and  faith  ; and  the  blessings  which  the 
new  Reformation  promises  to  confer  on  humanity  are  of 
a widely  different  character  from  those  which  Luther 
aimed  at.  Luther’s  great  struggle  was  with  the  fla- 
grant abuses  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ; and  in  the  course 
of  this  struggle  he  insisted  on  and  established  the  great 
principle  of  the  right  of  appeal  to  private  judgment  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  for  this  the  Christian  world  is 
for  ever  indebted  to  him ; * but  his  theological  doctrines 
were  not  more  reasonable,  and  they  were  in  some 
respects  more  pernicious,  than  those  which  he  sought 
to  overthrow.  To  the  philosophical  mind  of  Wieland 
it  appeared  that  the  Reformation  had  been  an  evil 
rather  than  a good : it  had,  he  thought,  retarded  the 
progress  of  philosophy  for  centuries.  There  were  in- 
science of  the  day,  Darwin,  Huxley,  Lyell,  Tyndall,  and  others  scarcely 
less  distinguished,  at  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association,  and 
assented  to,  or  at  least  passively  approved,  by  every  one  having  any 
claim  to  scientific  knowledge  ? 

* ‘ The  Reformation,’  Miss  Cobbe  remarks,  in  a paper  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  for  August  1871,  ‘ laid  the  train  of  thought  which  is  even  now 
exploding,  one  after  another,  all  the  strongholds  of  superstition.  The 
inkstand  which  Luther  threw  at  the  devil  at  Wartburg  proved  to  be  a 
true  prophetic  symbol;  for  the  black  fluid  has  done  more  to  extinguish 
the  powers  of  darkness  than  all  the  holy  water  of  the  saints  ever 
accomplished.’  (P.  188.) 
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telligent  men  among  the  Italians  who  would  have  £rvw 
effected  a salutary  reform,  had  not  Luther  ruined 
everything  by  making  the  people  a party  when  it  ^ 

ought  to  have  been  left  to  the  scholars.  But  for  his 
furious  attacks  on  the  Church,  and  the  succession  of 
horrible  wars  in  Europe  which  they  excited,  liberty, 


science,  and  humanity  would  have!  slowly  made  their 


way.  Melancthon  and  Erasmus  were  in  the  right  road, 
but  the  violence  of  the  age  was  triumphant/ 

At  the  Keformation  the  dogma  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  Church  of  Borne  and  the  Pope  was  renounced  by 
Protestant  Christendom  ; but  still  it  was  assumed  that  oJoh^ 

in  religion  there  must  be  some  infallible  guide,  and  J*** e — 

the  Bible  was  accepted  instead  of  the  Church  and  the 
Pope,  the  province  of  reason  being  limited  to  the  in  - 
terpretation  of  this  infallible  guide.  Within  these 
limits  it  was  admitted  that  the  human  reason  was  ^ 

supreme.  But  now  Protestantism  has  entered  on  a 
further  stage.  The  infallibility  of  the  Bible  is  in  its  j 
turn  questioned,  and  the  claim  is  being  made  for  the 
supremacy  of  reason  on  the  subject  of  religion  as  in  all  t 
other  matters.  It  is  against  this  claim  that  the  Pro-  tu\ 
testant  Churches  are  making  their  last  struggle.  '/o'* 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  clearly  agreed  among  Pro-  ^ 

* Conversations  with  H.  C.  Eobinson,  Diary , i.  110.  Open  resist- 
ance  to  the  Pope  was  probably  inevitable  sooner  or  later.  But  in  the  /juk: 
absence  of  Luther  it  would  have  come  later,  when  some  progress  in 
liberality  of  opinion  had  been  made,  which  was  hardly  the  case  when  ^ 
he  took  the  Reformation  in  hand. 


he  took  the  Reformation  in  hand, 
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fajL-  JXUjL  testants  how  far  the  great  principle  on  which  they 
f^Xytc  seP^rated  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  viz.,  the  supre- 

!c*fyrJt  % may  legitimately  be  carried. 

Qu^  t/U. unobserved,  ‘is  a most  venerabl 

JtxCZZLrt*.  ;tion  of  the  records  of  the  divine  economy ; a collection 


f\A*nr*,+  C macy  of  the  Bible  as  interpreted  by  private  judgment , 

The  Bible,  as  Burke  has 
On*-  sia. M-rooservea,  '•is  a most  venerable  but  multifarious  collec- 


IaaAT  Q-f  an  infinite  variety  of  cosmogony,  theology,  historv, 
y.  /,  Propbecy,  psalmody,  morality,  apologue,  allegory,  legis- 


2i  / ^ 

ethics,  carried  through  different  books  by 
different  authors  at  different  ages,  for  different  ends 
4vo*w  ^and  purposes.’  Is  the  Protestant  to  bn  at  liberty  to 
acMr^  \ reject  historical  statements  which  he  is  satisfied  are 
JuxX*  ^“4  untrue?  or  statements  in  cosmogony  which  are  at  vari- 


ance  with  the  now  established  truths  in  geology  and 


t£L' 


..astronomy  ? or  moral  teachings  which  are  disapproved 


* f by  wise  and  good  men  of  the  present  age  ? 

If  he  may  reject  these,  are  any  limits  to  be  imposed 


on  the  exercise  of  his  reason  in  judging  of  the  truths 
f ^ revea^e(^  tbc  Bible  ? Are  there  any  funda- 

br/^A-  jmental  points  as  to  which  he  is  not  to  be  allowed  to 
*£^^(^.0X6^86  his  right  of  private  judgment  ? 

Dr.  Temple,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  his  memorable 
l&t  ^*7  speech  in  Convocation  (as  reported  in  tbe  Times),  in 
explanation  of  bis  having  withdrawn  his  contribution 
^7  to  the  Essays  and  Reviews  from  the  editions  to  be 
^hereafter  issued,  begins  by  laying  down  principles 
OtJriv  a*4  which  would  involve  the  right  to  call  in  question  any- 
thing  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  x consequently  the 
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authority  of  the  Bible  ixself.  He  says  : c I know  it  is  lfex>sf ma^. 
natural  to  assume  that  the  Church  is  first  to  accept 
certain  points  as  settled , and  then  to  go  on  to  the 
vestigation  of  other  points ; but  I am  quite  sure  that  U 
in  many  cases  it  is  simply  impossible,  and  it  would  not 
be  healthy  if  it  were  possible.  I am  quite  sure  that  A 


fcu- 


the  belief  in  the  most  fundamental  points , if  once  it 
were  supposed  that  they  were  not  to  be  investigated, 
would  begin  to  lose  its  real  vitality,  and  a belief  with-  ^ 
out  vitality  appears  to  me  to  be  not  merely  a negative 
but  a most  positive  and  real  mischief.’  ff jr 

He  presently^  however  proceeds  to  assign  limits  to 
the  permitted  liberty  of  discussion.  ...  6 1 think,’  he  ULcU^  ^JrtT 
says,  6 the  discussion  ought  to  be  allowed  the  utmost  yx4C^/ 
freedom  that  can  possibly  be  given  to  it  consistently 
with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Bible  as  the  supreme  **1  )***+*) 
revelation .’  If  each  part  is  allowed  to  be  called  in  ^7) 
question,  even  in  points  the  most  fundamental,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
whole  can  be  more  than  a form  ; one  of  the  c onv  en - 
tionalisms  of  the  Church. 

But  the  Church  of  England  does  not  enjoy  even  the 
liberty  of  private  judgment  supposed  to  have  been<^*^^-- 
secured  to  every  Protestant  Church  at  the  Reformation.J^'^  #0^ 
What  the  Reformation  was  supposed  to  establish  was 
the  paramount  supremacy  of  the  word  of  Grod  as  con- 
tained  in  the  Scriptures  and  as  interpreted  by  private 


judgment.  According  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
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of  England  as  established  by  law,  this  right  is  not 
allowed  either  to  the  Church  collectively  or  to  the 
individual  clergyman.  Both  are  required  to  make 
their  teaching  conformable  with  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  and  the  Prayer  Book.  They  are  not  to  inves- 
tigate the  truth,  but  to  expound  the  doctrine  prescribed 
in  the  Church  formularies.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is 
not  the  act  of  the  Church,  but  the  usurpation^  of  the 
State.  It  cannot,,,  however*.  he  denied  that  among  all 
the  Christian  Churches,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
whether  established  or  not,  the  Popish  principle  of 
infallibility  still  prevails  with  more  or  less  of  disguise. 
They  all  of  them  have  some  fundamental  doctrines 
which  are  not  to  be  called  in  question — some  dogma 
or  another  distinctive  of  their  sect  which  is  to  be 
accepted  on  authority.  The  Protestant  principle  of 
free  inquiry  is  nowhere  thoroughly  accepted  unless  per- 
haps among  some  branches  of  the  Unitarian  Church. 

Of  the  fact  that  the  Church  is  losing  its  sway  over 
mankind,  and  that  a disposition  to  call  in  question  the 
fundamental  dogmas  of  our  own  branch  of  it  is  rapidly 
spreading,  there  is  abundant  evidence.  The  Eoman 
Catholic  Archbishop  Manning,  in  his  6 Pastoral  ’ issued 
immediately  before  his  departure  to  join  the  late 
(Ecumenical  Council  at  Rome  (as  reported  in  the 
Times),  thus  describes  the  present  position  of  the 
Catholic  Church  : — 

6 What  Government,’  he  asks,  4 at  this  day  professes 
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to  be  Catholic  ? . . . . What  country  in  Europe  at  this 
day  recognises  the  unity  and  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Church  as  a part  of  its  public  laws  ? What  country  has 
not  by  royal  edicts,  or  legislative  enactments,  or  revo- 
lutionary changes,  abolished  the  legal  status  of  the 
Catholic  Church  within  its  territory  ? As  governments 
and  nations  they  have  by  their  own  act  withdrawn 
themselves  from  the  unity  of  the  Church.  As  moral  or 
legal  persons  they  are  Catholics  no  longer.’ 

According  to  the  Times  correspondent  at  Berlin  of' 
the  same  period,  a large  proportion  of  the  educated 
men  and  women  in  North  Germany  have  practically 
ceased  to  believe  in  Christianity.  6 No  one,’  he  says, 

6 who  knows  modern  Germany  will  call  it  a Christian 
land,  either  in  the  sense  Home  gives  to  the  term  or  in 
the  meaning  Luther  attached  to  it.’  * 

* Mr.  Ernest  de  Bunsen,  it  is  stated  in  the  Times  notice  of  a repub- 
lication of  this  correspondent’s  letters  ( Religious  Thought  in  Germany : 
reprinted  by  permission  from  the  ‘ Times'  1870),  admits  that  the  Nicene 
Creed  ‘ has  entirely  ceased  to  be  a living  power,’  but  he  believes  that  a 
better  kind  of  Christianity  is  embraced  in  its  stead.  Is  this  * better 
kind  of  Christianity’  the  Christianity  referred  to  by  Miss  Cobbe  in  her 
Dawning  Lights  as  the  Christianity  of  the  Liberal  party  in  our  Church  ? 
‘Our  modern  Liberals,’  she  says,  p.  10,  ‘ may  call  it  Christianity  to 
believe  in  a righteous  God,  a beneficent  Christ,  a train  of  prophets  and 
apostles  inspired  in  like  manner  as  Plato  or  Milton ; a law  of  duty 
summed  up  in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  and  a better  life  in  store 
for  all  of  us  in  the  world  to  come  : they  may  call  all  this  Christianity, 
and  exclude  from  it  such  doctrines  as  a devil,  a hell,  the  creation  in  six 
days,  the  fall,  original  sin,  atonement  by  blood,  the  infallibility  of 
Scripture,  the  veracity  of  miracles,  the  reality  of  demoniacal  possessions, 
the  literal  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  the  authenticity  of  the  alleged  dis- 
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Turning  to  England,  I may  mention,  among  the 
proofs  that  the  old  beliefs  are  giving  way  and  that  some 
change  is  at  hand,  the  indisposition  of  men  of  ability 
to  enter  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  fact  that 
several  men  have  been  induced  to  resign  their  position 
as  clergymen,  being  no  longer  able  conscientiously  to 
hold  and  preach  the  required  doctrine. 

Conspicuous  among  these  is  Mr.  W.  G.  Clark,  late 
Public  Orator  in  Cambridge  University  and  Vice- 
Master  of  Trinity  College.  In  stating  to  his  diocesan 
his  reasons  for  the  step  he  has  taken,  Mr.  Clark  says 
he  no  longer  thinks  the  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures 
tenable — that  4 some  portions  of  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
tures seem  to  him  to  be  of  doubtful  genuineness,  and 
others  to  contain  erroneous  statements  in  history,  and 
questionable  teaching  in  theology  and  morals.’  4 There 
are  passages,’  he  says,  4 in  the  Liturgy  which  I cannot 
now  repeat  with  full  assent.  I cannot  stand  beside  the 
altar  and  say,  in  the  face  of  the  congregation,  44  God 
spake  these  words  ” when  I am  convinced  He  did  not 
speak  them.’  How  many  other  clergymen  are  in  the 
same  position,  but  with  less  courage  ! What  a perennial 
source  of  insincerity  and  pain  ! 

The  case  of  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor  is  another  instance 
of  a clergyman  withdrawing  from  the  ministry  of  the 

courses  of  Christ,  a local  heaven  to  which  he  ascended  through  the  sky, 
the  last  judgment,  and  the  final  conflagration  ...  I call  their  faith, 
not  Christianity,  but  theism.’ 
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Churcli  of  England,  involving  the  forfeiture  of  a fellow- 
ship in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; Mr.  Taylor  having 
been  led,  as  he  informs  his  diocesan  in  his  letter  of 
resignation,  4 to  form  convictions  very  much  at  variance 
with  the  formularies  which  bind  the  consciences  of  the 
English  clergy.’ 

Having  resigned  his  own  position  in  the  Church,  Mr. 
Taylor  points  out,  in  an  admirably  reasoned  pamphlet 
published  by  him,*  the  unjustifiable  character  and  in- 
jurious results  of  the  system  of  subscription  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  pleads  with  great  force  for  re- 
storing to  those  who  remain  in  the  ministry  freedom  of 
thought  and  utterance,  not  less  in  the  interest  of  the 
Church  itself  than  as  being  a right  of  which  the  clergy 
are  unjustly  deprived.  6 A time  is  coming,’  he  says, 
6 when  hereditary  and  traditional  theology  will  have  to 
pass  through  the  fire  of  criticism,  and  when  everything 
which  will  not  stand  the  test  must  be  burned  up. 
At  such  a crisis  we  shall  need  the  aid  of  every  com- 
petently informed  man,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
deprived  of  it  by  the  benumbing  force  of  antiquated 
legislation.’  (P.  24.) 

The  following  is  the  view  of  the  Church  of  England 
doctrine  and  of  the  present  critical  position  of  the 
Church  taken  by  a clergyman  who  has  not  resigned  his 
office  in  the  Church  : — 6 Have  we  not  a right,’  says  Mr. 
Haweis,  the  Incumbent  of  St.  James’s,  Westmoreland 

* Macmillan , 1869. 
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Street,  Marylebone,*  6 to  say  that  much  of  the  old 
theology  in  this  nineteenth  century  is  no  longer  profit- 
able doctrine  but  mere  dogma — that  we  want  some  new 
expression  of  truth,  and  that  our  formularies  and  our 
conventional  sermons  and  explanations  are,  in  fact,  ex- 
terminating religion,  because  they  are  keeping  educated 
people  out  of  our  churches,  driving  the  thoughtful  and 
scientific  world  into  opposition,  and  making  enemies  of 
those  who  should,  of  all  others,  be  our  friends  ? If  the 
Church  cannot  utilise  some  of  the  best  men  of  the  age, 
the  Church  will  go  down ; if  the  Church,  which  calls 
itself  national,  cannot  use  their  enthusiasm,  their  learn- 
ing, their  love  of  truth,  their  philanthropy  and  their 
goodness,  except  in  connection  with  one  Shibboleth,  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  Church — the  Church  will  have 
to  go  down.  Those  who,  under  the  garb  of  a spurious 
piety,  refuse  to  recognise  facts — those  who  oppose 
themselves  to  the  voice  of  scientific,  social  and  religious 
progress,  will  find  themselves  ere  long  in  a very  poor 
minority/  (P.  10.) 

But  the  indications  of  revolt  against  the  received 
opinions  are  not  confined  to  the  clergy.  Many  of  the 
more  thoughtful  among  the  lay  adherents  of  our  Church 
are  also  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  our  religious 
code  has  become  antiquated  ; that  it  no  longer  ex- 

* A sermon  preached  on  Sunday  morning  June  18,  1871.  Strahan 
& Co. 
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presses  the  religious  thought  of  the  present  day ; and 
that  if  the  Church  is  to  retain  its  hold  upon  the  minds 
of  men  religiously  disposed — if  it  is  to  stimulate  the 
vital  action  of  religion  instead  of  crushing  it,  it  must 
begin  by  putting  an  end  to  the  present  system  of  tests, 
and  fall  back  upon  the  great  central  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. Even  so  sincere  a Churchman  as  the  Attorney- 
Greneral,  Sir  John  Coleridge,  seems  prepared  to  admit 
this.  In  a paper  read  by  him  at  Sion  College  on 
January  20,  1870,  and  subsequently  published  in 
Macmillan's  Magazine  for  March  in  that  year,  after 
pointing  out,  not  without  regret,  the  false  position  of 
the  Establishment,  where,  he  says,  4 the  religious 
thought  of  devout  men,  within  it  and  without,  refuses 
to  be  expressed  in  phraseology  three  centuries  old,’  a 
state  of  things  which,  he  says,  he  for  one  has  long 
thought  cannot  continue,  he  goes  on  to  say : — 

6 1 see  no  reason  why  anyone  should  desire  its  con  - 
tinuance.  I see  nothing  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
themselves,  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  men  who  are 
mainly  responsible  for  them,  which  should  give  them 
a flavour  of  consecration,  or  induce  us  to  forget  the 
heavy  price  which  year  by  year  we  pay  for  maintaining 
them.  Some  of  our  ablest  men  are  relinquishing  their 
Orders,  finding  the  burthen  which  our  documents  im- 
pose on  the  conscience  too  great  to  be  borne ; many 
more,  as  our  bishops  tell  us,  will  not  undertake  them. 
Many  sign  these  documents,  and  at  least  outwardly  in 
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some  sense  or  other  profess  to  hold  them,  whose  real 
agreement  with  them  must  be  of  the  vaguest  kind,  and 
whose  position  is  inconsistent  with  a delicate  sensibility 
to  the  claims  of  simple  truth,  and  a considerable  scandal 
to  those  who  have  such  sensibility.  I do  not  much 
wonder  that  a distinguished  man  told  a public  meeting 
the  other  day  that  he  believed  our  public  morality  and 
our  national  sense  of  truth  and  honour  had  suffered 
seriously  from  our  system  of  imposing  religious  tests  to 
an  extent  which  rendered  evasion  of  them  practically 
necessary.’  (P.  375.) 

The  opinion  of  Matthew  Arnold,  an  earnest  lay 
member  of  the  Church  (and  it  is  only  from  this  class 
that  we  can  reasonably  expect  to  hear  a frank  expres- 
sion of  opinion  on  this  question),  coincides  very  much 
with  that  of  Sir  John  Coleridge  on  the  subject  of 
dogma  and  subscription  to  tests.  In  his  papers  upon 
St.  Paul  and  Protestantism,  originally  published  in  the 
Cornhill  Magazine , he  says : 6 The  Athanasian  Creed 
and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  our  generation  will  not 
improbably  see  the  Prayer  Book  rid  of.’  * 

I am  not  so  sanguine  as  Mr.  Arnold,  but  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  whole  fabric  of  dogmatism  is 

* Matthew  Arnold  gives  up  the  orthodox  distinction  between  natural 
and  revealed  religion.  ‘ The  difference  between  the  two,’  he  says,  ‘ is 
not  one  of  kind,  only  of  degree.  The  real  antithesis  to  natural  and 
revealed  alike  is  invented , artificial ; religion  springing  out  of  an  expert 
ence  of  the  power,  the  grandeur,  the  necessity  of  righteousness,  is 
revealed  religion  whether  we  find  it  in  Sophocles  or  Isaiah;  “the  will 
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tottering.  Principal  Shairp,  of  the  United  Colleges  at 
St.  Andrew’s,  in  his  Culture  and  Religion  says  : 6 It 
needs  no  diviner  to  tell  us  that  this  century  will  not 
pass  without  a great  breaking  up  of  the  dogmatic 
structures  that  have  held  ever  since  the  Reformation 
or  the  succeeding  age.  From  many  sides  at  once  a 
simplifying  of  the  code,  a revision  of  the  standards,  is 
being  demanded.  I will  not  ask  whether  this  is  good 
or  bad,  desirable  or  not.  It  is  enough  that  it  is  in- 
evitable.’ (P.  92.) 

How  completely  the  whole  thing  is  out  of  joint,  and 
how  powerless  is  the  Church  to  set  it  right,  we  had  a 
remarkable  exemplification  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Pan-Anglican  Synod  a few  years  back  ; a gathering 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  Anglican  Church  from  all 
parts  of  the  earth,  a sort  of  (Ecumenical  Council, 
seventy-five  bishops  in  all,  called  together,  one  must 
suppose,  for  some  solemn  promulgation  of  the  truth  in 
these  troubled  times.  With  what  result?  Simply 
the  passing  of  a few  trifling  resolutions  of  an  adminis- 
trative character,  without  venturing  to  touch  upon  any 
of  the  great  religious  questions  which  are  agitating 
the  Church  and  the  world. 

Disguise  the  matter  as  we  will,  it  cannot  be  con- 
cealed that  the  Church  in  any  of  its  orthodox  phases, 

of  mortal  men  did  not  beget  it,  neither  shall  oblivion  ever  put  it  to 
sleep.”  ’ — Cornhill  for  July  1871,  p.  43.  The  words  quoted  are  from 
Sophocles. 
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is  no  longer  in  harmony  with  the  age.  Its  teachings 
are  in  principle  altogether  at  variance  with  the  teach- 
ings of  science — that  later  revelation,  as  it  has  been 
called,  to  which  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  astonish- 
ing progress  which  in  the  last  few  centuries,  and  more 
especially  in  the  last  half  century,  has  been  made  in  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  mankind,  moral  as 
well  as  material.  Had  the  world  acted  on  the  princi- 
ples still  avowed  by  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  the 
main  division  of  it  (the  Eoman  Catholic)  especially, 
material  improvement — all  that  distinguishes  civili- 
sation from  barbarism — must  have  made  compara- 
tively little  progress,  and  morals  must  have  remained 
at  the  low  level  at  which  they  stood  when  this 
Church  succeeded  in  usurping  authority  over  the 
minds  of  men.  For  how  much  the  Church  is  in  this 
respect  responsible  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is  a 
striking  exemplification  of  its  power  in  dwarfing  and 
stunting  the  growth  of  the  human  intellect,  that  it 
should  have  been  able,  as  the  crowning  effort  of 
eighteen  centuries,  to  erect  into  an  article  of  faith  a 
falsehood  so  palpable  as  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 

That  many  of  the  clergy  have  their  misgivings  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  system  to  which  they  have  committed 
themselves,  and  that  they  do  their  best  to  stifle  these 
misgivings,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  and  I am  far 
from  saying  that  in  so  doing  they  have  not  acted  con- 
scientiously. One  of  the  most  amiable  and  conscien- 
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tious  of  men,  the  late  Professor  Keble,  it  is  said, 
deliberately  advised  his  young  friend  Arnold  to  put 
down  his  doubts  about  the  Trinity  by  main  force,  and 
to  take  a cure  to  get  rid  of  them.  Dr.  Arnold  himself, 
however  he  may  have  succeeded  in  putting  down 
his  doubts,  did  not  pretend  that  the  question  of  the 
truth  of  the  religion  professed  by  him  was  not  beset 
with  difficulty.  4 1 wish,’  he  said  in  one  of  his  pub- 
lished letters,  4 to  make  the  main  point  not  the  truth 
of  Christianity  per  se  as  a theorem  to  be  proved, 
but  the  wisdom  of  abiding  by  it,  and  whether  there 
is  anything  else  for  it  but  the  life  of  beast  or  of 
devil.’  I think  it  may  be  shown  that  there  is  some- 
thing else  than  Christianity  as  it  is  generally  under- 
stood, and  that  we  may  venture  to  inquire  into  its 
truth  without  any  fear  of  its  becoming  necessary  for 
us  to  lead  the  life  either  of  beast  or  devil.* 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  clergyman  remaining  in 
the  Church  who  feel  as  strongly  as  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr. 
Sedley  Taylor  the  objectionable  character  of  its  form- 
ularies, but  who  do  not  therefore  think  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  quit  its  service.  They  probably  view  the 
matter  something  in  this  way The  Church  is  there, 

* Coleridge  does  not  admit  even  this  alternative.  ‘ If  a man/  he 
says,  ‘ is  not  rising  upwards  to  he  an  angel,  depend  upon  it  he  is 
sinking  downwards  to  be  a devil.  He  cannot  stop  at  the  beast/  Dr. 
Arnold’s  suggestions  of  the  wisdom  of  abiding  by  Christianityy  whether 
true  or  not,  seems  to  come  very  near  to  Plato’s  approval  of  ethical 
fiction  as  a means  of  government.  ( Grotets  Plato,  iii.  334.) 
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with  its  vast  organisation  for  good  if  properly  directed  ; 
wisely  or  unwisely,  they  have  become  its  ministers, 
and  they  are  there  to  make  the  best  of  it.  They  may 
not  unreasonably  think  that  their  chance  of  bringing 
about  useful  reforms  is  greater  if  they  continue  in  the 
service  of  the  Church  than  if  they  quit  it.  They  may 
conscientiously  believe  that  they  serve  the  cause  of 
religion  and  humanity  better  by  retaining  their  po- 
sition in  the  Church,  shutting  their  eyes  to  its  imper- 
fections, and  dwelling  only  on  what  is  good  in  it. 
This  good  they  wish  to  preserve  along  with  the  old 
and  venerable  associations  which  make  the  Church  so 
powerful.  They  see  very  vividly  the  evils  of  any 
sudden  and  violent  disruption  of  the  Church  system, 
and  they  are  willing  to  make  some  sacrifice  of  con- 
sistency rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  encountering 
those  evils.  Many  of  them  probably  feel  strongly 
that  the  old  dogmatic  system  of  the  Church  is  no 
longer  suited  to  the  religious  wants  of  the  age,  and 
desire  nothing  more  than  to  let  it  fall  quietly  into 
disuse,  if  only  their  over  zealous  and  less  discreet 
brethren  in  the  Church  would  allow  it  to  do  so.  They 
share  possibly  the  4 confident  belief  ’ of  that  large- 
minded  man  the  late  Dean  Milman  (avowed  in  his 
History  of  Latin  Christianity  *),  6 that  the  words  of 
Christ,  and  his  words  alone — the  primal  and  inde- 
feasible truths  of  Christianity — shall  not  pass  away.’ 


* Vol.  vi.  p.  447. 
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And  what  they  have  at  heart  is  to  hasten  the  blessed 
consummation  when  the  simple  creed  of  its  great 
founder,  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man,  shall 
generally  prevail.  For  my  part  I have  only  to  wish 
these  liberal  and  excellent  men  God-speed. 

It  is  not  only  with  regard  to  questions  of  dogmatic 
belief  and  religious  ceremonial  that  the  Church  is  losing 
its  hold : the  fact  is,  that  the  course  of  men’s  lives 
has  ceased  to  be  regulated  by  ecclesiastical  habits  of 
thought,  and  the  lay  mode  of  looking  at  life  is  daily 
gaining  ground  more  and  more.  6 The  life  which,’  as 
Mr.  Martineau  says  in  one  of  his  Miscellanies,  4 seems 
noble  and  great  to  the  mechanic,  the  merchant,  and 
the  statesman,  is  unholy  in  sacerdotal  eyes ; the  heroes 
of  modern  fiction  and  biography  are  unconsecrate,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  theology;  and  against  that 
which  the  newspaper  praises,  the  sermon  lifts  its  voice.’ 
It  is  well  that  the  ideal  of  the  Church  is  not  realised 
among  us,  or  we  should  cease  to  be  the  active,  enter- 
prising, prosperous  nation  that  we  are.  What  we  have 
accomplished  in  this  way  has  been  in  spite  rather  than 
with  the  aid  of  the  Church. 

The  great  religious  movement  made  some  quarter  of 
a century  ago  among  some  of  the  leading  Churchmen 
at  Oxford  University,  among  whom  the  names  of  Dr. 
Pusey  and  the  elder  Newman  were  conspicuous,  which 
found  its  expression  in  the  once  celebrated  Tracts  for 
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the  Times  * shows  how  sensibly  alive  those  remarkable 
men  were  to  the  fact  that  the  Church  was  losing  its 
hold  on  the  minds  of  men.  They*. however  thought 
that  the  remedy  for  the  evil  which  they  deplored  was 
not  to  be  sought  in  an  endeavour  to  bring  the  Church 
into  harmony  with  the  age ; to  reconcile  what  was  still 
vital  in  the  old  beliefs  with  the  new  truths  which 
science  and  the  progress  of  the  world  had  revealed.  On 
the  contrary,  they  traced  the  mischief  to  the  Church’s 
departure,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Protestant  Re- 
formers, from  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded, 
and  to  which  it  owed  its  astonishing  success  in  the 
early  ages  of  its  history.  4 We  were  making  too  much 
of  thi^  world,’  said  these  earnest  men,  4 and  losing  our 
hold  on  the  next ; forgetting  that  the  next  was  the 
only  real  world,  and  this  but  a thorny  road  to  it,  to  be 
trod  with  bleeding  feet  and  broken  spirits.’  Mr.  Froude, 
in  a few  pages  of  that  remarkable  theological  romance 
of  his,  The  Nemesis  of  Faith , sketches  in  a vivid 
manner  the  views  of  these  zealous  anti-reformers  and 
the  line  of  argument  taken  by  them,  to  the  following 
effect 

4 We  grant,  say  these  adherents  of  the  ancient  faith, 
that  the  nations  which  remained  Catholic  have  become 

* The  leading  argument  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times , as  addressed  to 
Protestants,  seems  to  be  that,  if  they  give  up  tradition  and  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  they  have  no  foundation  for  many  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity  or  for  church  ceremonies  deemed  by  Protestants 
of  vital  importance. 
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comparatively  powerless,  while  the  Protestant  nations 
have  risen;  and  that  the  Catholic  Church  since  the 
Reformation  has  produced  no  great  man  of  science,  no 
statesman,  no  philosopher,  no  poet : 

6 We  grant  that  the  personal  character  of  the  people 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries  is  poor  and  mean,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  to  be  traced  to  the  moral 
dependence  in  which  they  are  trained — to  the  conscience 
being  taken  out  of  their  own  hands,  and  deposited  with 
the  priest — to  the  disrespect  with  which  this  life  is 
treated  by  the  Catholic  theory : 

6 We  grant  that  historical  criticism  and  scientific 
discovery  have  uniformly  tended  to  invalidate  the 
authority  of  histories  to  which  the  infallible  Church  has 
committed  herself.  But  this  argument  tells  not  against 
Catholicism  only,  but  against  Christianity  considered 
as  historical  and  exclusive.  From  the  beginning  of 
time  a peculiar  body  of  people,  not  specially  distin- 
guished for  individual  excellences,  had  nevertheless 
been  the  objects  of  peculiar  care,  the  channels  of  pecu- 
liar grace.  Their  language  was  inspired,  and  their 
priests  divinely  guided.  The  power  and  greatness  which 
had  attended  the  progress  of  Protestantism  is  the  power 
and  greatness  of  this  world,  and  the  Bible  everywhere 
denounced  the  world  as  the  enemy  of  God.  We  fore- 
swore the  world  in  baptism.  You  are  not  to  look  among 
Christians  for  power  and  greatness.  Your  arguments 
tell  against  Christianity  as  much  as  against  Catholi- 
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cism.  Catholicism  is  altogether  a preternatural  system, 
treating  the  world  as  a place  of  trial  and  temptation, 
and  the  devil  as  a main  director  of  what  seemed  greatest 
and  most  powerful  in  it.  The  temper  of  a saint  is 
quite  different  from  the  temper  of  a world’s  great  man. 
Broken-hearted  penitence  is  not  likely  to  produce  the 
effects  which  seem  to  worldly  people  so  admirable. 
The  hold  of  Christianity  was  not  on  the  reason,  but  on 
the  heart.  Reason  is  not  the  whole  of  man,  and  alone 
must  ever  lead  to  infidelity.  Protestant  Christianity 
on  the  Continent  had  uniformly  developed  into  Socin- 
ianism  and  thence  to  Pantheism.  Confessedly,  Chris- 
tianity was  mysterious — the  mysterious  solution  of  a 
mysterious  world,  not  likely  to  be  reasonable.  Un- 
belief was  a sin,  not  a mistake,  and  deserved  not  argu- 
ment, but  punishment.  The  Reformers  in  allowing 
reason  to  sit  in  judgment  on  matters  of  faith  were 
introducing  an  element  which  the  subject  (which  was 
divine  and  not  human)  did  not  recognise. 

6 The  English  were  Protestants  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word ; but  in  spite  of  this  unhealthy  symptom  the 
English  Church  had  retained,  apparently  providentially, 
something  of  a Catholic  character.  It  had  retained 
the  succession ; it  had  retained  the  sacraments  ; it  had 
retained  liturgical  forms  which  committed  it  to  the 
just  Catholic  understanding  of  them.  The  question 
with  the  Tract  writers  was  whether,  with  the  help  of 
this  old  framework,  they  could  unprotestantise  its  work- 
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in g character — re-inspire  it  with  so  much  of  the  old 
life  as  should  enable  it  to  do  the  same  work  in  England 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  produced  abroad  ; 
to  make  England  cease  to  produce  great  men  (as  we 
count  greatness) ; and  for  piety,  courage,  daring,  en- 
terprise, resolution,  and  broad  honest  understanding, 
substitute  devotion,  endurance,  humility,  self-denial, 
sanctity,  and  faith.’  (Pp.  145  to  152.) 

Other  and  more  recent  attempts  have  been  made  in 
the  same  direction,  but  with  no  happier  result,  in  the 
shape  of  revivals,  missions,  and  the  like,  which  have 
received  the  sanction  of  a large  number  of  the  clergy. 
What  hope  can  there  be  of  the  improvement  of  man- 
kind if  we  are  to  look  for  guidance  to  a body  of  men 
who,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
can  suggest  nothing  better  to  rouse  the  world  and  put 
it  in  the  right  way  than  a fortnight’s  prayer-meeting  ? 
Can  we  wonder  that  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
working  classes  look  on  with  contemptuous  indiffer- 
ence ? Certainly  this  is  not  the  way  to  deal  with  the 
crying  evil  of  the  day — the  immense  mass  of  desti- 
tution and  ignorance,  and  consequent  vice,  among 
the  lower  classes. 

General  ignorance,  and,  among  the  masses  of  man- 
kind especially,  the  almost  utter  absence  of  moral 
and  religious  training,  are  at  the  root  of  the  evil  which 
we  all  deplore— ignorance  of  their  own  nature  and 
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concerns — ignorance  of  the  world  in  which  they  live, 
of  their  duties  there,  and  of  everything  therein  on 
which  their  chances  of  well-being  and  happiness 
depend.  The  elements  of  comfort  and  happiness  are 
within  the  reach  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  if  only  the  proper 
means  be  taken  to  secure  them ; but  those  means 
require  to  be  discovered  and  made  known,  and  they  are 
only  to  be  made  available  through  diligent  and  per- 
sistent efforts  for  perhaps  many  ages  ; and  this  must 
be  the  work  of  education — an  education  founded  on  an 
intelligent  comprehension  of  man’s  nature  and  of  the 
system  of  the  world. 

To  make  a beginning  with  this  work  is  the  great 
difficulty.  The  masses  of  the  people  in  our  great  cen- 
tres of  population  for  whom  there  is  no  employment 
and  who  are  in  a state  of  utter  destitution  present  the 
most  prominent  obstacle.  How  to  deal  with  this  large 
amount  of  destitution  and  wretchedness  is  the  ques- 
tion. In  the  midst  of  privation  and  suffering  it  is  in 
vain  to  hope  to  inculcate  instruction  of  any  kind.  The 
physical  condition  of  the  people  must  be  improved 
before  we  can  hope  to  make  any  impression  upon  them. 
Emigration  might  do  something  towards  this,  by  ena- 
bling us  to  get  rid  of  the  excessive  numbers  ; but  unless  a 
recurrence  of  the  evil  can  be  prevented,  we  cannot  look 
for  any  permanent  relief  from  this  source.  A time  must 
come,  moreover  when  upon  the  present  system  the 
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outlets  themselves  will  be  full : the  only  real  cure  for 
a redundant  population  must  be  sought  in  self-restraint 
and  a higher  morality.  With  the  aid  of  emigration  as 
a temporary  source  of  relief,  enabling  a commencement 
of  the  good  work  to  be  made,  and  by  working  down- 
wards from  the  better  class  of  workmen,  a higher 
standard  of  what  are  deemed  the  necessaries  of  life 
may  by  degrees  be  established  among  all.  It  is  a 
primary  object  that  the  tastes  of  the  lower  classes  of 
working  men  should  be  elevated  and  their  ambition 
stimulated,  and  that  they  should  learn  to  prize  inde- 
pendence and  respectability  of  character,  and  to  aim 
at  a higher  quality  of  domestic  comforts.  With  better 
habits  only  can  we  look  for  the  moral  and  mental 
cultivation  necessary  to  render  improvement  per- 
manent. 

No  hope  can*,  howeveuk.be  entertained  of  real  and 
permanent  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  until  the  world  shall  have  courage  to 
look  steadily  at  that  inexorable  law  of  nature  which  is 
at  the  root  of  the  difficulty  in  which  the  world  finds 
itself,  viz.,  the  tendency  of  population  to  increase 
beyond  the  means  of  subsistence.  Nature  is  profuse  of 
animal  life,  as  well  human  life  as  that  of  the  lower 
animals.  In  each  the  tendency  is  to  increase  beyond 
the  means  of  living.  In  the  case  of  the  lower  animals 
the  equilibrium  is  in  some  degree  restored  by  corre- 
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sponding  destruction.  With  man  the  same  law  of 
nature  prevails,  and  unless,  by  the  exercise  of  his  reason 
and  through  the  influence  of  enlightened  moral 
training,  he  check  the  undue  multiplication,  the  na- 
tural law  inevitably  takes  its  course,  as  we  painfully 
witness  in  our  great  cities  and  other  large  centres  of 
population,  where  poverty  and  privation  do  the  work 
of  destruction. 

On  this  question,  the  one  on  which,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  other  the  happiness  of  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind ultimately  depends,  our  working  men  have  hitherto 
been  left  almost  without  instruction  or  guidance.  In 
the  middle  ranks  and  among  the  wealthier  classes, 
intelligence,  forethought,  and  a rational  regard  to  the 
future,  interpose  to  some  extent  the  elements  of  pre- 
vention in  lieu  of  the  terrible  agencies  of  destruction ; 
but  with  the  masses  the  natural  increase  of  the  race 
in  this  country  is  almost  entirely  left  to  be  counteracted 
by  the  destructive  force  of  poverty,  with  its  attendant 
sickness  and  premature  death.  On  this  head  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Church  has,  with  very  little  exception,  been 
exerted  for  evil.  As  Mr.  John  Mill  has  remarked, 
sentimentality  rather  than  common  sense  is  the  genius 
that  presides  over  the  discussion  of  this  question,  and 
the  working  classes  naturally  listen  willingly  to  senti- 
mental teachers  who  mislead  them. 

It  is  the  same  throughout  Christendom.  The  late 
Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  in  one  of  his  published 
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letters  written  from  Malta,*  having  called  attention  to 
over  population  as  the  main  evil  of  the  lower  classes  in 
that  dependency,  proceeds  as  follows : — 6 On  the  latter 
subject  nearly  the  same  opinions  and  the  same  morality 
seem  to  prevail  as  in  Ireland.  The  priests  recommend 
early  marriages  on  the  score  of  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  virtue;  the  consequence  of  virtue  being  to 
cover  this  little  rock  with  people  so  thickly  that 
already  Carrubas  have  become  an  article  of  food,  and, 
if  the  increase  goes  on  much  further,  the  people  must 
starve  if  they  are  not  fed  by  English  charity.’  (P.  67.) 

It  is  of  vital  moment  that  sound  views  on  this  all- 
important  question  should  be  thoroughly  impressed  on 
all  classes,  and  that  the  working  men  especially  should 
be  made  distinctly  to  understand  that  it  depends 
wholly  on  themselves  whether  their  position  in  the 
world  is  to  be  improved  or  not — whether  their  con- 
dition is  to  be  one  of  comfort,  respectability,  and 
happiness,  or  whether  they  are  to  go  on  struggling 
with  destitution,  over-worked  and  wretched. 

Nor  can  this  task  be  delayed.  The  working  classes 
can  no  longer  be  safely  left  in  their  present  condition. 
Enlarged  political  privileges  have  been  conceded  to 
them  by  the  Legislature — so  large  indeed  as  to  make 
them  a preponderating  power  in  the  State ; and 
whether  they  are  to  wield  this  power  for  good  or  for 
evil — whether  the  share  which  they  are  now  to  take  in 
* Longmans  & Co.,  1870. 
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the  government  of  the  country  is  to  be  a blessing  or  a 
source  of  danger,  is  a question  of  vital  moment  to  the 
nation.  In  all  our  larger  towns,  moreover,  large 
masses  of  the  poorest  class,  who  ought  to  be  able  to 
live  by  their  labour,  are,  except  at  rare  periods  of 
sudden  development  of  trade  and  manufactures  creat- 
ing an  extraordinary  demand  for  labour,  altogether 
without  regular  employment  or  means  of  subsistence, 
and  ready  at  any  moment  to  become  masses  of  crime ; 
and  though  this  precautionary  consideration  is  perhaps 
not  the  highest  motive  for  educating  the  people,  it  is 
one  which  it  is  well  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  those 
who  are  not  accessible  to  higher  considerations. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  the  history  of  the  last 
hundred  years  than  the  change  which  has  come  over 
the  working  classes  in  the  view  which  they  take  of 
their  condition.  At  the  beginning  of  that  period  hard 
and  unremitting  toil,  with  coarse  and  somewhat  scanty 
food,  was  with  a blind  endurance  accepted  by  them  as 
their  inevitable  lot.  But  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  The 
belief  has  grown  up,  and  become  very  general  among 
them,  that  they  have  a right  to  wages  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide them  with  what  they  deem  the  requirements  of 
comfortable  subsistence.  This  belief  has  taken  the 
shape,  in  this  country  especially,  of  Trades5  Unions,  and 
on  a larger  and  more  ambitious  scale  it  has  displayed 
itself  in  the  form  of  4 Lausanne  Congresses,5  4 Inter- 
national Leagues  of  Peace  and  Liberty,5  4 International 
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Associations  of  Working  Men,’  6 Labour  Representation 
Leagues,’  schemes  for  6 Direct  Legislation  by  the 
People,’  and  the  like,  with  their  presidents  and  secre- 
taries, and  annual  meetings  at  Berne  and  other  places 
on  the  Continent  where  such  gatherings  may  be  toler- 
ated by  the  police.* 

Not  the  less  formidable  is  this  movement  because  of 
the  ignorance  which  the  leaders  display  of  the  province 
and  powers  of  governments,  and  of  the  economical  and 
other  laws  and  circumstances  on  which  the  well-being 
of  the  working  classes  necessarily  depends.  Their 
whole  system*  indeed^  proceeds  on  the  principle  of 
ignoring  the  well-established  principles  of  political 
economy.  According  to  the  doctrine  propounded 
at  these  gatherings,  the  Government  alone  is  to  blame 
that  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  not 
better  than  it  is.  If  legislation  were  what  it  ought  to 

* In  a paper  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  Nov.  1870,  Professor 
Beesley  (who  by  the  way  presided  at  the  meeting  in  St.  Martin’s  Hall  in 
1864,  when  the  International  Working  Men's  Association  was  founded) 
thus  states  the  views  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Association : — 

‘ Wage-paid  labour  is  destined  to  pass  away,  as  serf-labour  and  slave- 
labour  have  passed  away ; and  will  give  place  to  associated  labour,  which 
ought  to  be  developed  to  national  dimensions  and  fostered  by  national 
means.  No  man  has  a right  to  caH  anything  his  own  which  he  has  not 
produced  by  his  own  labour.  Private  property  in  the  means  of  pro- 
duction should  come  to  an  end ; national  debts  should  be  wiped  out ; 
the  land,  mines,  machines,  and  railroads  should  revert  to  the  com- 
munity ; whether  the  land  so  resumed  should  be  cultivated  by  the 
w commune  ” or  leased  by  the  State  to  Co-operative  Associations  is  a 
moot  point ; where  the  working  class  possesses  political  power,  it  is  to 
produce  these  changes  in  a direct  way.’  (P.  530.) 
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be,  work  would,  they  insist,  always  be  plentiful,  wages 
high,  hours  light,  and  provisions  cheap.  These  no 
doubt  are  delusions  fatal  to  those  who  indulge  them, 
but  not  to  them  alone  ; and  it  behoves  those  upon 
whom  the  duty  of  instructing  the  ignorant  devolves  to 
take  some  more  effectual  way  of  dispelling  these  delu- 
sions than  invitations  to  prayer-meetings  and  revivals. 

In  this  difficulty  I fear  that,  notwithstanding  the 
immense  resources  at  her  command,  little  help  is  to  be 
looked  for  from  the  Established  Church.  What  is  wanted 
is  a thoroughly  reformed  system  of  education  among  the 
poorer  classes  especially  (but  not  among  them  only), 
such  as  may  afford  a prospect,  distant  though  it  may  be, 
of  diminishing  among  the  coming  generations  the  sad 
amount  of  suffering  and  destitution  now  prevailing, 
and  as  may  realise  in  some  measure  the  many  blessings 
which  Nature  is  ever  ready  to  bestow  on  those  who  are 
intelligent  and  virtuous  enough  to  make  them  their  own. 
This  is  a task  which  it  is  vain  to  expect  the  Church  as 
at  present  organised  to  undertake.  Besides  almost 
entirely  neglecting,  until  quite  a recent  period,  the 
education  of  the  poor,  the  Church,  from  the  peculiar 
views  to  which  it  is  irrevocably  committed,  has  long 
been  a clog  on  the  higher  education  of  the  country. 
This  has  been  felt  and  lamented  by  our  greatest  writers. 
But  so  powerful  has  been  its  organisation,  and  so  exten- 
sively ramified  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  lay  intelligence  of 
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the  country  to  emancipate  education  from  its  control 
have  until  quite  lately  been  ineffectual.  ‘Men  will 
some  day  open  their  eyes,’  said  Mr.  John  Mill  now 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  in  reviewing  Dr.  Whewell’s 
Moral  Philosophy ,’  ‘ and  perceive  how  fatal  a thing  it 
is  that  the  instruction  of  those  who  are  intended  to  be 
the  guides  and  governors  of  mankind  should  be  con- 
fided to  a collection  of  persons  pledged  to  a set  of 
opinions  made  and  prescribed,  it  matters  little  whether 
three  or  thirteen  centuries  ago How  can  intel- 

lectual vigour  be  fostered  by  the  teaching  of  those 
who,  even  as  a matter  of  duty,  would  rather  that  their 
pupils  were  weak  and  orthodox  than  strong  with  free- 
dom of  thought  ?’ — ‘ where,’  as  Professor  Seeley  in  the 
same  spirit  remarks,*  ‘ the  boy  grows  up  among 
teachers  whose  lessons  have  been  prescribed  to  them 
by  authority,  and  the  youth  studies  in  an  intimi- 
dated and  bribed  university,  and  men  can  get  no 
instruction  except  from  preachers  whose  mouths  have 
been  bridled  by  subscription.’ 

As  regards  the  labouring  classes,  it  is  singular  that 
in  the  Establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  there 
is  no  provision  for  the  general  education  of  the  children 
of  the  poor.  For  education  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Established  Church  provision  is  made,  of  what  kind  I 
shall  presently  examine  ; but  the  clergy,  as  a class, 
were  from  the  first  opposed  to  the  general  education  of 

* In  a paper  on  Milton  and  Carlyle,  in  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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the  poor  (as  those  are  well  aware  who  are  old  enough 
to  remember  the  early  years  of  the  present  century), 
until  it  was  forced  upon  them ; and  since  then,  their 
great  struggle  has  been  to  secure  to  themselves  the 
guidance  of  that  education,  so  that  it  may  be  as  little 
hurtful  as  possible  to  that  which  is  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  clergyman’s  aim  in  this  matter,  viz.,  to 
promote  an  unwavering  belief  in  the  great  scheme  of 
Christian  doctrine  of  which  he  is  the  appointed  teacher. 
Except  upon  this  condition  the  clergy  have  consistently 
opposed  what  is  called  the  education  of  the  people. 
Hence  6 the  religious  difficulty,’  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much.*  Nor  do  I presume  to  blame  the  individual 
clergyman  for  so  doing.  If  he  be  sincere  in  the  pro- 
fession of  his  faith,  he  can  hardly  do  otherwise.  Being 
impressed  with  the  paramount  importance  of  inculcating 
a belief  in  the  Church’s  doctrine  (the  sole  condition  of 
salvation),  and  feeling  as  he  must  do  the  improbability 
that  it  will  be  believed  at  all  unless  mixed  up  with  the 
earliest  training,  and  imbibed,  as  it  were,  with  the 
mother’s  milk,  he  will,  if  sincere,  be  prepared  to  sacri- 

* It  was  very  striking  to  observe,  in  the  agitation  which  preceded  the 
election  of  the  first  School  Board  under  the  recent  Education  Act,  how 
Church  of  England  and  Sectarian  organisations  were  formed  on  every 
side,  seeking  to  promote  their  own  theological  views,  whilst-  there  was 
an  almost  entire  absence  of  any  common  action  having  mainly  in  view 
the  great  interests  of  education.  What  enlarged  scope  is  to  be  given  to 
the  education  of  the  people  under  this  Act  remains  to  be  seen  ; it  must 
be  admitted  that  in  their  preliminary  arrangements  the  London  School 
Board  have  displayed  a creditable  degree  of  vigour. 
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fice  all  other  considerations  to  accomplishing  this  one 
great  object.  Moreover*.  I am  quite  ready  to  admit 
that  the  clergy  of  the  present  day  are,  within  the  limits 
allowed  by  their  position,  very  exemplary  in  their  devo- 
tion to  the  task  of  instructing  the  poor  children,  and 
are  ready  to  make  sacrifices  of  money  as  well  as  time 
for  that  object.  But  the  education  which  they  so 
advocate  and  support  is  of  the  narrowest  and  most 
superficial  character.  To  cultivate  to  some  small  extent 
the  natural  faculties,  to  furnish  them  with  a very  imper- 
fect key  for  acquiring  knowledge, if  earnestly  so  inclined, 
by  teaching  them  the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  and  to  instil  a belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  is  about  the  whole  amount  of  education  which 
they  care  to  give  to  the  children  in  our  national  schools. 
When  the  work  of  what,  by  the  Church,  is  called  educa- 
tion has  been  completed,  how  little  has  been  taught 
which  has  any  special  bearing  on  what  fits  the  pupil  for 
the  life  he  has  to  live ! 

There  was  a time  when  the  work  of  education  gene- 
rally was,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  entrusted  to  the 
clergy ; i.e.,  when  science  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist, 
and  they  alone  had  the  literary  qualifications  necessary 
for  teaching  the  elements  of  knowledge.  That  time 
has  passed  away,  and  the  laity  now  in  real  knowledge 
are  in  advance  of  the  clergy. 

I do  not  presume  to  attempt  more  than  to  suggest  in 
the  most  general  way  what,  as  it  appears  to  me,  should 
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be  the  scope  of  a comprehensive  scheme  of  education. 
Its  general  aim  should  of  course  be  to  cultivate  the 
faculties  of  the  learners,  and  to  furnish  them  with  such 
knowledge  and  to  train  them  in  such  habits  and  princi- 
ples as  will  fit  them  for  the  world  in  which  they  are  to 
live,  and  especially  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  be- 
longing to  their  several  stations  here.  But,  above  all, 
the  education  should  be  founded  on  a true  view  as  well 
of  the  system  on  which  the  Divine  government  of  this 
world  is  conducted.  And  constantly,  and  in  all  stages 
of  education,  it  should  be  impressed  on  the  learner, 
whether  in  the  school  or  from  the  pulpit,  how  much 
the  well-being  of  himself  and  of  all  depending  upon 
him,  and  remotely  that  of  the  society  to  which  he 
belongs,  depends  on  himself ; and  how  deep  a respon- 
sibility he  therefore  incurs  for  the  due  exercise  of  the 
faculties  that  have  been  given  him. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  religion  I should  say 
generally  that  the  aim  of  what  may  be  called  the 
higher  education  should  be  to  set  before  the  young  a 
high  and  worthy  ideal  of  life,  and  to  cultivate  in  them 
the  powers  adapted  to  attain  that  ideal.  Among  these 
powers  the  motives  supplied  by  religion  hold  a promi- 
nent place  ; but  it  is  as  a power  of  life,  an  ever-acting 
principle  of  conduct,  not  as  a system  of  doctrine,  that 
the  true  influence  of  religion  is  to  be  looked  for.  What 
is  wanted  is  practical,  not  dogmatic,  religion. 
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As  regards  education  generally,  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  in  one  of  the  numerous  addresses  for  which 
this  country  is  for  ever  indebted  to  that  great  man, 
thus  succinctly  states  its  aim : 

It  should  be  to  teach — 

1.  The  physical  laws  on  which  health  depends. 

2.  The  moral  laws  on  which  happiness  depends. 

3.  The  intellectual  laws  on  which  knowledge  depends. 

4.  The  social  and  political  laws  on  which  national 

prosperity  depends. 

5.  The  economic  laws  on  which  wealth  depends.* 

A scheme  of  education  grounded  on  this  model  would 
of  course  be  too  comprehensive  for  our  primary  schools  ; 
but  even  in  these,  no  system  of  education,  as  regards 
the  working  classes  especially,  will  effectually  answer 
the  purpose  which  does  not  include,  along  with  the 
ordinary  elements  of  education,  thorough  and  sound 
instruction  in  the  circumstances  immediately  affecting 
their  special  condition  in  life.  They  should  be  in- 
structed, for  example,  in  the  laws  which  determine  the 

* According  to  Chamfort,  ‘ l’education  doit  porter  sur  deux  bases,  la 
morale  et  la  prudence : la  morale  pour  appuyer  la  vertu ; la  prudence 
pour  vous  defendre  contre  les  vices  d’autrui.  En  faisant  pencher  la 
balance  du  cote  de  la  morale  vous  ne  faites  que  des  dupes  ou  des 
martyrs ; en  la  faisant  porter  de  F autre  cote  vous  faites  des  calculateurs 
ego'istes.  Le  principe  de  toute  societe  est  de  se  rendre  justice  a soi- 
meme  etaux  autres.  Si  l’on  doit  aimer  son  prochain  comme  soi-meme, 
il  est  au  moins  aussi  juste  de  s’aimer  comme  son  prochain.’ — (Euvres, 
i.  406. 
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rate  of  wages,  from  ignorance  of  which,  spring  most  of 
their  contentions  with  their  masters.  Familiarity  with 
the  principle  of  property,  and  a knowledge  of  the  natural 
laws  by  operation  of  which  the  annual  produce  of  the 
labour  of  the  community  is  distributed,  seem  to  be  the 
means  best  adapted  to  reconcile  them  to  the  inequality 
of  distribution  which  they  see  take  place,  and  which 
there  are  people  ignorant  or  unprincipled  enough  to  tell 
them  is  in  violation  of  their  rights,  because  it  is,  as 
they  falsely  allege,  by  their  labour  only  that  everything 
is  produced.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  well  that  it 
should  be  impressed  on  the  upper  classes  that  the  rights 
of  property  are  not  all  in  all,  and  that  they  exist  only 
because  they  are  expedient  for  all. 

There  should  be  added,  especially  in  the  girls’  school 
of  the  working  class,  instruction  in  the  real  business  of 
the  life  they  will  have  to  lead,  viz.,  the  common  domestic 
duties — the  properties  of  food,  the  elements  of  cooking, 
and  the  various  arts  of  humble  life,  on  the  knowledge 
of  which  the  happiness  of  the  class  to  which  they  be- 
long so  much  depends. 

There  are  many  indications  that  improvement  in 
education  generally,  and  especially  in  that  of  the  higher 
classes,  is  at  hand.  The  wider  and  more  practical  scope 
now  being  given  to  public  school  and  university  educa- 
tion, and  especially  the  greater  attention  paid  to  science 
as  a means  of  education,  are  important  steps  in  the  way 
of  improvement.  6 1 believe,’  says  Professor  Huxley  in 
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one  of  his  lay  sermons,  6 that  the  greatest  intellectual 
revolution  mankind  has  yet  seen  is  now  slowly  taking 
place  by  her  agency.  She  is  teaching  the  world  that 
the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  is  observation  and  experi- 
ment, and  not  authority  ; she  is  teaching  it  to  estimate 
the  value  of  evidence  ; she  is  creating  a firm  and  living 
faith  in  the  existence  of  immutable  moral  and  physical 
laws,  perfect  obedience  to  which  is  the  highest  possible 
aim  of  an  intelligent  being.5  (P.  130.)  Scientific 
teaching  has  the  advantage,  whilst  dealing  with  actual 
tangible  things,  of  applying  to  them  the  accurate 
methods  of  reasoning  derived  from  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics ; and  thus  one  great  aim  of  education,  that  of 
teaching  people  to  think  accurately,  is  accomplished. 

Even  in  the  primary  schools,  although  the  instruc- 
tion to  beginners  must  be  of  an  elementary  kind,  yet, 
if  the  teacher  be  of  competent  ability,  the  instruction 
may  be  conducted  in  such  a way  as  to  call  forth  any 
latent  talent  in  the  young  pupil,  and  allow  it  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  itself,  so  as  to  show  the  pupil’s  fitness 
for  removal  into  a high-class  school.  There  is — as  has 
been  observed  by  Mr.  Quain,  in  his  highly  instructive 
Hunterian  Oration — no  doubt,  among  the  individuals 
of  all  classes  a large  amount  of  ability  of  various  kinds, 
which  is  lying  dormant,  and  only  requires  to  be 
awakened  and  developed.  We  want  all  that  there  is 
to  help  on  this  world  of  ours. 

What  sanguine  hopes  may  we  not  entertain  of 
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the  increase  of  power  to  which  by  improved  methods 
the  human  faculties,  and  with  them  the  well-being 
of  mankind,  physical  and  moral,  may  attain  I As 
Condorcet  observes  in  his  celebrated  Esquisse  Tun 
Tableau  kistorique  des  Progres  de  V Esprit  humain  : 
c A mesure  que  les  faits  se  multiplient,  l’homme  apprend 
a les  elasser,  a les  reduire  a des  faits  plus  generaux, 
comme  les  instrumens  et  les  methodes  qui  servent  a les 
observer,  a les  mesurer  avec  exactitude,  acquierent  en 
meme  temps  une  precision  nouvelle ; mais  comme  a 
mesure  que  l’on  connait  entre  un  plus  grand  nombre 
d’objets  des  rapports  plus  multiplies,  on  parvient  a les 
reduire  a des  rapports  plus  etendus,  et  les  renfermer 
sous  des  expressions  plus  simples,  a les  presenter  sous 
des  formes  qui  permettent  d’en  saisir  un  plus  grand 
nombre,  meme  en  ne  possedant  qu’une  meme  force  de 
tete  et  n’employant  qu’une  egale  intensity  d’attention, 
comme  a mesure  que  l’esprit  s’eleve  a des  combinaisons 
plus  compliquees,  des  formules  plus  simples  les  lui 
rendent  bientot  faciles  : les  verites  dont  la  decouverte 
a coute  le  plus  d’efforts  qui  d’abord  n’ont  pu  etre 
entendus  que  par  des  hommes  capables  de  meditations 
profondes,  sont  bientot  apres  developpees  et  prouvees 
par  des  methodes  qui  ne  sont  plus  au-dessus  d’une 
intelligence  commune.  Si  les  methodes  qui  condui- 
saient  a des  combinaisons  nouvelles  sont  epuisees,  si 
leur  application  aux  questions  non  encore  resolues 
exige  des  travaux  qui  excedent  ou  le  temps  ou 
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les  forces  des  savans,  bientot  des  methodes  plus  gene- 
rales,  des  moyens  plus  simples,  viennent  ouvrir  un 
nouveau  champ  au  genie.  La  vigueur,  l’etendue 
reelle  des  tetes  humaines  sera  restee  la  meme  ; mais 
les  instrumens  qu’elles  peuvent  employer  se  seront 
multiplies  et  perfectionnes ; mais  la  langue  qui  fixe  et 
determine  les  idees  aura  pu  acquerir  plus  de  precision, 
plus  de  generality  ; mais  au  lieu  que,  dans  la  mecanique, 
on  ne  peut  augmenter  la  force  qu’en  diminuant  la 
vitesse,  ces  methodes  qui  dirigeront  le  genie  dans  la 
decouverte  des  verites  nouvelles  ont  egalement  ajoute 
et  a la  force  et  a la  rapidite  de  ses  operations.’  (P.  352, 
2nd  edit.) 

Another  source  of  encouragement  is  the  disposition 
very  generally  shown  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  female 
education.  4 Few  have  yet  realised,’  as  observed  in  an 
article  in  4 Nature,’  for  June  16,  1870,  4 the  enormous 
gain  that  will  accrue  to  society  from  the  scientific 
education  of  our  women.  If,  as  we  are  constantly 
being  told,  the  44  sphere  of  woman  ” is  at  home,  what 
duty  can  be  more  clearly  incumbent  upon  us  than  that 
of  giving  her  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a know- 
ledge of  the  laws  which  ought  to  guide  her  in  the  rule 
of  her  house  ? Every  woman  on  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  a household  devolves  may  profit  by  such  know- 
ledge. If  the  laws  of  health  were  better  known,  how 
much  illness  and  sorrow  might  be  averted  ! What 
insight  would  a knowledge  of  chemistry  afford  into  the 
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wholesomeness  or  unwholesomeness  of  different  articles 
of  food  ! What  added  zest  would  be  given  to  a country 
walk  with  the  children,  or  a month  by  the  seaside,  if 
the  mother  were  able  to  teach  the  little  ones  intelli- 
gently to  observe  and  revere  the  laws  of  Nature  ! 
Above  all,  what  untold  sufferings,  what  wasted  lives, 
are  the  penalty  we  have  paid  for  the  prudish  ignorance 
of  the  physiology  of  their  bodily  frame  in  which  we 
have  kept  our  daughters  ! These  considerations  have 
had  far  too  little  place  with  us  at  present.  We  trust 
that  a new  era  is  dawning  upon  us.’  * 

The  subject  of  health  has  been  too  much  neglected 
in  our  educational  institutions.  The  importance  of 
obtaining  as  much  knowledge  as  possible  of  the  means 
of  preserving  health  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  in  his  Prehistoric  Times , calls  atten- 
tion to  this  subject.  6 With  increased  knowledge  of 
and  attention  to  the  laws  of  health,’  he  says,  4 disease 
will  become  less  and  less  frequent.  Those  tendencies 
thereto  which  we  have  derived  from  our  ancestors  will 

* The  College  for  Women , under  the  admirable  direction  of  Miss 
Emily  Davies  (originally  established  at  Hitchin,  and  since  removed  to 
Girton,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge  University),  for 
providing  instruction  for  young  women  in  the  higher  branches  of  know- 
ledge, and  ‘ The  National  Union  for  Improving  the  Education  of  Women * 
recently  formed  under  the  presidency  of  Her  Eoyal  Highness  the 
Princess  Louise,  having  for  its  object  to  secure  for  young  girls  of  all 
classes  the  means  of  a thorough  good  education  in  day  schools  through- 
out the  kingdom,  constitute  a movement  in  the  direction  of  improved 
female  education  of  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the 
beneficial  results. 
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gradually  die  out,  and  if  fresh  seeds  are  not  sown,  our 
race  may  one  day  realise  the  advantages  of  health.’ 

I have  already  adverted  to  the  part  taken  by  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  education  of  the  people.* 
Its  method  of  instilling  religion  into  the  youthful  mind 
is  to  begin  by  teaching  the  child  the  Church  Catechism, 
a complicated  system  of  theology,  quite  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  a child  even  the  most  precocious,  in 
repeating  which  the  child  is  taught  to  assert  as  facts  a 
great  number  of  things  which  it  does  not  and  cannot 
know  to  be  true — to  say  that  it  believes  propositions 
which  it  cannot  possibly  understand — to  draw  infer- 
ences from  the  lesson  which  often  the  lesson  does  not 
warrant. 

This  can  hardly  be  the  way  to  develop  and  cultivate 
the  child’s  nascent  faculties — to  instil  into  the  infant 
mind  the  elements  of  religion,  and  lead  it  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  Author  of  all  good.  If  it  is  nothing 
worse,  it  is  an  idle  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  burden* 
the  child’s  memory  with  unintelligible  dogmas  under 
the  name  of  religion.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
child  will  be  influenced  to  any  good  purpose  by  this, 
kind  of  formulated  Christianity.  It  would  almost  seem 
as  if  the  object  were  to  cramp  and  bind  the  young  in- 
tellect by  beginning  early  enough  to  prepare  it  for  the 
reception  of  a system  at  variance  with  all  that  we  see 
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around  us.  Certainly  the  lessons  taught  in  the  Cate- 
chism are  anything  but  calculated  to  inspire  the  child 
with  the  love  of  truth,  earnestness,  or  sincerity. 

That  this  is  its  character  a very  few  specimens  of  its 
teaching  will  suffice  to  show.* 

First,  the  child  is  made  to  say  that  in  its  baptism 
(an  operation  of  which  it  can  know  nothing)  it  was 
made  a Member  of  Christ  and  a Child  of  Grod.  What 
can  it  possibly  understand  about  being  made  a Member 
of  Christ  or  a Child  of  Grod  ? Why  should  it  be  made 
to  assert  as  a fact  what  it  cannot  possibly  understand  ? 
It  is  true  that  it  must  sometimes  happen  to  a child  to 
have  to  repeat  things  which  it  does  not  understand ; 
but  why  go  out  of  our  way  to  make  it  do  this  ? and 
that  too  in  an  exercise  which  is  professedly  intended  to 
convey  instruction  to  the  child. 

Then  the  child  is  made  to  say  that  its  godfather 
and  godmother  vowed  that  it  should  renounce  the 
devil  and  all  his  works.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
renouncing  the  works  of  the  devil  ? Is  it  well  to  say 
anything  at  all  to  the  child  about  a devil  ? Suppose 
the  precocious  child  should  ask,  as  it  naturally  may, 
why  Grod  allows  such  a mischievous  creature  to  exist, 
can  any  satisfactory  answer  possibly  be  given  ? f 

* Much,  of  this  criticism  is  taken  from  Bentham’s  Church  of 
Englandism  Examined. 

f It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  fact  of  such  a being  as  the  devil 
being  permitted  to  exist  in  the  world  is  no  greater  mystery  than  the 
existence  of  evil  itself.  But  the  two  things  are  quite  different.  The 
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The  child  is  made  also  to  assert  that  they  vowed  that 
it  should  renounce  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
wicked  world.  The  child  cannot  possibly  know  any- 
thing about  the  subject  of  this  vow.  Why  is  it  made 
to  assert  what  it  cannot  know  as  a fact,  and  to  which  it 
cannot  attach  any  meaning  ? If  it  is  desirable  at  this 
early  age  to  teach  the  child  anything  about  the  pomps 
of  the  world,  why  is  it  not  rather  taught  to  take  pomp 
at  its  true  value,  as  the  bishops  do  ? The  bishops  do  not 
renounce  pomp,  as  the  child  will  see  when  the  time  for 
confirmation  arrives,  if  not  before,  when  it  comes  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

Besides  the  vow  to  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his 
works  and  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world, 
the  godparents  further  vowed,  as  the  child  is  made  to 
assert,  that  it  should  believe  all  the  Articles  of  the 
Christian  faith : and  the  child  is  then  asked — > Dost 
thou  not  think  that  thou  art  bound  to  believe  ....  as 
they  have  promised  for  thee  ? 5 and  it  is  made  to  an- 
swer 6 Yes,  verily,’  &c.,  &c.  It  is  bad  enough  to  instruct 

pain  and  suffering,  moral  and  physical  (which  is  what  we  mean  by  evil 
in  the  world),  result  mainly  from  ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  laws 
ordained  by  God  for  the  government  of  the  world.  They  are  apparently 
only  imperfections  in  the  working  of  the  system,  and  which  we  are,  by 
a beneficent  impulse  implanted  within  us,  ever  prompted  to  aim  at 
removing.  Whereas  the  devil  of  orthodoxy  is  an  active  living  personal 
agent  of  evil.  He  exists  only  for  mischief,  a rival  power  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  Wickedness  is  hateful  enough  and  intelligible 
enough  without  referring  it  to  the  machinations  of  an  imaginary  evil 
spirit. 
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the  child  that  it  is  hound  to  believe  what  some  other 
persons  have  promised  that  it  shall  believe.  Why  add 
to  this  a lesson  of  insincerity  in  making  the  child  say 
that  it  thinks  it  is  so  bound  when  it  is  quite  unable  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  subj  ect  ? 

Can  it  be  right  thus  to  trifle  with  so  solemn  a thing 
as  belief,  and  of  course  also  with  truth  ? Belief  ought 
to  follow,  and  real  belief  does  follow  only,  upon  our 
being  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  that  which  we  are  called 
on  to  believe.  Belief  is  not  a voluntary  act.  We 
cannot,  by  resolving  to  do  so,  believe  whatever  we 
please.  Belief  is  dependent  on  the  evidence  presented 
to  the  mind.  We  may,  it  is  true,  resolve  to  Hear  one 
side  of  a question  only,  and  shut  our  ears  to  whatever 
is  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  But  that  is  a course  of 
conduct  which,  out  of  the  Church,  will  hardly  be 
commended  in  these  days.  The  only  merit  that  can 
attach  to  belief  must  proceed  from  the  faithfulness  and 
diligence  with  which  the  inquiry  from  which  the  belief 
results  has  been  conducted.  But  this  merit  is  out  of 
the  question  if  the  inquirer  sets  out  with  a foregone 
conclusion  at  which  he  is  bound  to  arrive.  All  ob- 
servation shows,  and  it  is  a truth  in  science  now  gene- 
rally admitted,  that  the  condition  on  which  everything 
valuable  is  given  to  man  on  this  earth  is  that  he  inquire 
and  find  out  what  is  true,  and  that  he  accept  nothing 
as  true  without  examination  and  being  satisfied  that  it 
is  so.  This  is  the  great  lesson  of  Nature,  the  key  to  all 
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true  knowledge  and  progress  in  the  world  ; and  yet  the 
first  thing  a child  is  taught  by  the  Church  is,  that  three 
persons  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  make  a vow  by 
which  it  is  bound  not  to  inquire,  but  to  believe — not 
to  seek  out  the  truth  and  hold  fast  to  it  when  found, 
but  to  believe  blindly  a number  of  propositions  that  it 
is  quite  incapable  of  understanding. 

Surely  it  is  time  that  an  end  were  put  to  the  practice 
of  godfathers  and  godmothers  entering  into  solemn  en- 
gagements with  God  for  a purpose  so  immoral.  Truth 
and  sincerity  being  two  of  the  primary  virtues,  at  all 
times  to  be  enforced,  can  it  be  right  to  make  the  first 
solemn  lesson  that  a child  is  taught,  a lesson  of  in- 
sincerity and  paltering  with  the  truth  ? 

In  a question  further  on,  the  child  is  asked  what  it 
chiefly  learns  by  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  it  is 
made  to  answer  that  it  learns  two  things — its  duty  to 
God  and  its  duty  to  its  neighbour ; and  it  proceeds  to 
define  the  duty  to  its  neighbour  which  it  so  learns. 
Now  what  is  there  set  forth  as  the  child’s  duty  to  its 
neighbour,  and  alleged  to  be  learned  from  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, may  be  admitted  to  be  a fair  summary  of 
the  moral  law  and  duty  to  one’s  neighbour ; but  it  is 
not  correct  to  say  that  the  child  learns  this  from  the 
Ten  Commandments : in  the  Commandments  there  is 
not  a word  about  submitting  ourselves  to  our  superiors, 
pastors  and  masters,  nor  as  to  ordering  ourselves  lowly 
and  reverently  to  our  4 betters  5 (whatever  the  word  may 
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mean),  nor  as  to  keeping  our  bodies  in  temperance, 
soberness,  and  chastity.  Yet  it  is  made  to  assert  that 
it  learns  this  from  the  Ten  Commandments. 

So,  in  the  question  immediately  following  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  it  is  asked  4 What  desirest  thou  of  Grod  in  this 
prayer  ? ’ and  it  is  made  to  answer  6 1 desire  my  Lord 
Grod  ....  to  send  His  grace  unto  me  and  unto  all 
people.’  Now  throughout  the  Lord’s  Prayer  there  is 
not  one  word  about  grace.  It  cannot  but  have  a most 
injurious  effect  on  the  mental  faculties,  intellectual 
and  moral,  to  accustom  the  child  to  this  kind  of  laxity 
of  statement. 

Such  is  a specimen  of  the  Church  of  England’s 
especial  teaching.  It  was  in  order  to  be  allowed  to 
give  religious  instruction  of  this  character  that  the 
clergy  so  long  and  so  pertinaciously  (conscientiously  it 
may  be)  stood  in  the  way  of  the  general  education  of 
the  people  by  insisting,  as  a condition  of  any  education 
being  given  at  all,  that  the  Catechism  should  be  taught 
in  the  school,  and  the  Bible  read  and  explained  in  con- 
formity with  it.  The  cause  of  education  and  of  the 
general  enlightenment  of  the  people  under  such 
direction  does  not,  I fear,  present  an  encouraging 
aspect. 

A more  unsuitable  book  than  the  Bible  to  be  used 
as  a class  book  for  giving  elementary  instruction  could 
hardly  be  selected,  whether  the  question  be  looked  at 
intellectually  or  morally.  In  training,  and  as  it  were 
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forming  the  mind  of  the  child,  we  cannot  begin  too 
soon  to  teach  it  to  see  things  as  they  are  in  nature. 
We  cannot  look  into  the  Bible  without  feeling  that  we 
have  got  into  an  atmosphere,  moral  and  intellectual, 
quite  different  from  that  which  we  breathe  in  the  world 
and  the  world’s  literature.  In  the  Bible  God  is  repre- 
sented as  doing  everything  by  His  direct  and  immediate 
agency,  and  not  by  the  operation  of  general  and  in- 
variable laws,  which  the  enlarged  experience  and  science 
of  the  present  day  show  to  be  the  case.  Painful  as  may 
be  the  struggle  to  admit  the  truth,  we  are  constrained, 
if  honest,  to  acknowledge  that  the  Bible  interpretation 
of  the  course  of  nature  ordained  by  its  great  Author  can 
no  longer  be  accepted  as  true  ; 6 for,’  as  Bacon  says  in 
his  Advancement  of  Learning , 6 certain  it  is  that  God 
worketh  nothing  in  nature  but  by  second  causes ; and 
if  they  would  have  it  otherwise  believed,  it  is  mere 
imposture  as  it  were  in  favour  towards  God,  and  nothing 
else  but  to  offer  to  the  Author  of  Truth  the  unclean 
sacrifice  of  a lie.’ 

In  its  lessons  we  should  encourage  the  child  to  ask 
for  explanations  and  to  use  its  reasoning  faculties. 
But  how  is  it  possible  to  do  this,  if  the  book  which  is 
the  basis  of  the  instruction  treats  of  the  world,  not  as 
we  now  know  it  to  be  governed  by  universal  invariable 
laws,  but  as  a world  where  all  is  marvellous  and  ex- 
ceptional— where  no  explanations  can  be  given  to  the 
child  that  will  not  have  the  effect  of  confusing  instead 
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of  clearing  and  strengthening  its  powers  of  observation 
and  reasoning,  which  is  the  great  aim  of  education 
intellectually  considered  ? and,  if  looked  at  morally, 
what  can  be  more  unfit  than  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
children,  with  the  view  of  conveying  instruction  and 
forming  their  character,  a book,  whole  chapters  of 
which  turn  on  subjects  which  cannot  even  be  mentioned 
without  impropriety,  and  where  stories  are  told — and 
these  are  sure  to  take  the  fancy  of  the  child — of  persons 
represented  to  be  high  in  the  favour  of  God  displaying 
deceit,  treachery,  thieving,  lust — in  short  vices  of  every 
kind  that  ought  never  to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  a 
child  except  with  the  view  of  exciting  its  horror  and 
aversion  ? Surely  the  great  principles  of  religion  may 
be  taught  to  children  apart  from  all  controversial 
dogmas,  and  without  resorting  to  the  use,  as  a school 
book,  of  a book  so  ill  suited  for  elementary  instruction, 
and  which  is  so  open  to  objection  on  the  points  that 
have  been  adverted  to. 

I propose  in  my  next  letter  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  theory  of  the  Divine  Government 
of  the  World  according  to  what  I call  the  Natural 
System. 
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LETTER  II. 


My  dear , 

I now  proceed  to  consider  the  order  of  the 
world  according  to  the  natural  system,  as  determined 
by  the  methods  of  science,  viz.,  a careful  examina- 
tion of  God’s  works. 

The  first  great  truth  that  we  discover  is  that  it  has 
pleased  God  that  the  world  shall  be  governed  by 
general  and  invariable  laws.*  That  this  is  the  order 
of  Providence,  however  much  at  variance  with  what, 

* There  seems  nothing  in  this  view  of  the  universality  of  law  which 
necessarily  excludes  the  notion  of  a Personal  God.  Sir  Richard  Hanson, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  South  Australia,  observes  in  his  admirable  paper 
on  Science  and  Theology,  read  before  the  Adelaide  Philosophical 
Society,1  p.  6 : ‘So  far  as  science  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
conception  of  causation  which  necessarily  contradicts  personality  ; 
nothing  in  the  universality  of  law  which  excludes  will.  On  the  con- 
trary, knowing  that  with  men,  the  higher  their  moral  and  inteUectual 
faculties,  the  more  nearly  do  they  approach  to  consistency,  and  the  more 
rarely  do  they  manifest  anomalies  and  imperfections ; we  are  naturally, 
if  not  necessarily,  led  to  regard  this  connection  as  essential,  and  to 
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with  our  limited  views,  we  should  antecedently  have 
deemed  probable,  a careful  observation  of  the  course 
of  nature  and  of  the  facts  of  the  world  leaves  no  room 
for  reasonable  doubt.  The  only  foundation  indeed  for 
belief  in  the  natural  sciences  is  that  the  general 
laws,  known  and  unknown,  which  regulate  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  universe,  are  constant  and  invariable. 
It  is  by  acting  steadily  on  this  supposition  that  all 
advances  in  human  knowledge  have  been  made. 
Without  this  invariable  order  in  the  processes  of 
nature  there  could  be  no  science.  Why  the  world  has 
been  so  constituted,  or  whether  it  could  have  been 
otherwise,  it  is  vain  to  inquire.  It  may  be  that  the 
inevitable  evil  which  we  see  in  the  world  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  this,  perhaps  necessary,  constitu- 
tion of  things,  and  that  here  is  to  be  found  a 
solution  of  the  great  mystery  of  the  existence  of  evil 
in  the  world. 

The  dawning  of  this  truth,  that  the  world  is  go- 
verned by  general  laws,  and  not  by  a succession  of 
providential  interferences,  as  exemplified  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jewish  theocracy,  is  one  of  the  first  shocks 
that  the  belief  (drawn  from  that  history)  impressed 

suppose  that,  in  proportion  to  the  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power  which 
any  being  possesses,  will  be  the  uniformity  of  the  procedure  in  which 
his  will  is  manifested.  And  hence,  assuming  the  absolute  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness  of  Grod,  we  should  deduce  from  that  assumption  an 
absolute  uniformity  in  the  processes  of  nature  and  the  dealings  of  Pro- 
vidence, supposing  that  these  are  the  results  of  His  Will.’ 
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upon  us  in  our  youth  by  our  religious  teachers  has  to 
sustain.  According  to  the  Hebrew  prophets,  all  the 
great  operations  of  nature  were  the  result  of  the 
immediate  interference  of  Jehovah.  They  looked  upon 
the  thunder  as  His  voice,  and  the  lightning  as  the 
breath  of  His  nostrils ; every  striking  occurrence  of 
nature  being  referred  to  His  direct  agency.  Nothing 
is  more  natural  than  that  a highly  imaginative  race, 
entirely  devoid  of  science,  being  possessed  as  they 
were,  in  common  with  some  other  Eastern  races,  with 
? thq  notion_ofjone  Grod,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of 
the  world,  should  so  conceive  of  the  great  operations 
of  nature.  Modern  science  teaches  a different  lesson. 
It  looks  upon  the  whole  universe  as  governed  by 
general  and  invariable  laws,  where  everything  is 
effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  second  causes  ; 
and  all  the  investigations  of  science  lead  us  to  con- 
clude that  the  order  of  nature  which  we  find  now  pre- 
vailing has  existed  from  the  earliest  ages. 

A little  reflection  will  convince  us  of  the  inestim- 
able advantage  that  we  derive  from  the  fact  that  the 
laws  of  nature  are  invariable.  The  sequence  being  con- 
stant, we  are  able  to  look  forward  and  calculate  com- 
ing events.  The  past  becomes  the  interpreter  of  the 
future  : by  careful  observation  and  study  we  can  dis- 
cover the  laws,  and  regulate  our  conduct  in  conformity 
with  them.  We  may  readily  conceive  the  confusion 
and  perplexity  that  would  have  prevailed  in  the  world 
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if  there  were  no  certain  order  in  the  course  of  nature. 
As  it  is,  the  laws  being  invariable,  we  have  only  to 
find  them  out  and  govern  ourselves  accordingly. 

The  questioiyhoweve^is  not  what  is  advantageous 
or  the  contrary,  but  what  is  true.  Our  business  is  to  find 
out  what  is  true  and  to  construct  our  system  of  laws 
and  of  morals  in  harmony  with  it.  Experience  shows 
us  that  the  laws  are  fixed  and  inexorable.  So  the 
great  Author  of  Nature  has  ordained.  If  we  fail 
to  discover  or  to  understand  the  laws,  or  if  we  fail 
to  regulate  our  conduct  in  conformity  with  them, 
we  inevitably  suffer  the  consequences  of  our  neg- 
lect, whether  the  neglect  arise  from  ignorance  or 
from  sloth,  from  wilful  disobedience,  or  from  what- 
ever other  cause ; such  is  the  stern,  yet  salutary, 
teaching  of  experience.  If  we  take  poison  we  die  ; 
if  we  fail  to  rule  our  appetites  we  suffer  in  health  or 
other  ways,  and  that  whether  we  have  been  better 
taught  or  not.  The  ruined  health  of  the  father  in 
many  cases  causes  the  child  to  suffer ; this  is  the  in- 
exorable law.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  condition 
of  the  father  arose  from  intemperance  or  vice,  or  from 
over-exertion  in  the  laudable  desire  to  do  the  best  for 
himself  and  his  family.  If  we  do  not  sow,  we  cannot 
reap.  If  we  marry  and  bring  a family  into  the  world 
without  the  means  of  supporting  them,  our  life  will 
be  a long  struggle  with  privation  of  every  kind — a 
reproach  to  ourselves  and  a burden  to  our  relations 
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and  friends.  And  as  of  the  individual,  so  it  is  of 
society  and  nations.  If  the  nation  fail  to  make  or  to 
enforce  the  laws  required  to  restrain  the  violent  or 
rapacious  dispositions  of  its  members,  it  must  suffer 
the  consequences  of  its  neglect.  If  it  fail  to  impose 
constitutional  restrictions  on  its  rulers,  it  must  bear 
the  evil  arising  from  their  despotic  disposition. 

This  being  the  great  lesson  of  nature,  and  most  of 
the  evil  of  this  world  being  ultimately  traceable  to  the 
neglect  of  this  lesson,  it  should  in  all  our  teachings  be 
earnestly  enforced.  Yet,  as  already  pointed  out,  our 
Church’s  teaching  is  founded  on  an  opposite  system. 
The  truth,  however,  is  dawning  on  the  Christian  world, 
and  greatly  it  perplexes  the  rulers  of  our  Church.  Our 
whole  religious  system  being  founded  on  the  notion 
of  a Grod  specially  interfering  on  all  occasions,  they, 
in  their  shortsightedness,  deem  it  a matter  of  vital 
importance  to  the  Church  that  this  truth  should 
be  resisted,  and  they  struggle  to  resist  its  admission 
accordingly.* 

With  regard  to  the  interesting  and  all-important 

* Some  of  our  more  liberal  clergy  already  recognise  the  necessity  of 
reconciling  religion  with  science,  and  are  preparing  to  rest  the  Church 
upon  foundations  less  liable  to  be  disturbed.  In  two  very  remarkable 
sermons  preached  by  the  Eev.  Stopford  Brooke,  in  St.  James’s  Chapel, 
York  Street,  and  published  in  a volume,  with  others,  in  1869 — the  one 
on  ‘ The  Lessons  of  the  Cholera,’  and  the  other  on  ‘ The  Naturalness  of 
God’s  Judgments  ’ — the  preacher  is  at  some  pains  to  reconcile  revealed 
religion  with  science.  All  the  so-called  judgments  of  God,  he  main- 
tains, are  the  natural  results  of  the  violation  of  laws,  and  as  such  are 
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question  as  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  human 
race  at  its  first  appearance  on  the  earth,  involving,  as 
it  does,  the  great  problem  of  the  Fall,  the  investiga- 
tions of  science  lead  to  a conclusion  at  variance  with 
the  notion  that  man  on  his  first  introduction  into  the 
world  was  a more  perfect  being  than  at  present.  On  the 
contrary,  they  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  world  has  been 
in  a course  of  gradual  development  and  progress  from 
the  first  moment  of  its  formation,  countless  ages  ago, 
and  that  for  a long  period  before  the  appearance  of 
man  on  the  earth  things  had  been  gradually  shaping 
themselves  into  fitness  for  the  existence  of  higher  and 
higher  classes  of  being,  until  at  length  Man  appeared 
— at  first,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  in  a low  animal 
form ; whether,  as  Mr.  Darwin  confidently  thinks,  de- 
scended from  some  less  highly  organised  form,  it  is  per- 
haps too  early  to  determine.  However  this  may  be,  man 
would  seem,  according  to  the  most  probable  conjecture, 
to  have  originally  come  into  the  world  very  much  as 
the  more  perfectly  organised  of  the  lower  animals,  and 

always  unarbitrary.  (P.  42.)  In  establishing  this  principle  firmly,  he 
says,  ‘ we  get  rid  of  nearly  all  that  sets  scientific  men  in  opposition  to 
religions  men.’  {Ibid.)  He  deprecates  the  notion  ‘that  G-od  is  liable  to 
incursions  of  anger,  subject  to  our  passions  and  weakness,  as  if  He 
were  the  Grod  of  disorder,  and  not  of  order,  of  special  providences,  and 
not  of  law.’  (P.  32.)  To  find  out  the  laws,  and  to  range  ourselves  upon 
their  side,  is,  he  maintains,  the  true  prayer  to  G-od  and  the  true  way  of 
meeting  the  judgments  of  Grod  in  our  petitions.  (P.  28.) 
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in  many  points  resembling  them,  but  distinguished  by 
a higher  intelligence  and  by  a capacity  for  improve- 
ment such  as  is  not  found  in  them.  He  would  at  the 
first,  it  seems  probable,  be  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
powers  and  resources  of  nature ; being  left  to  find  out 
everything  for  himself.  Being  endowed  with  self-love 
and  other  passions  to  stimulate  his  activity,  and  with 
reason  and  other  faculties — rude  at  first  and  dormant, 
but  capable  of  being  awakened  and  cultivated — to  guide 
him  in  the  pursuit  of  what  he  deemed  conducive  to  his 
well-being,  he  would  seem  to  have  been  left  to  grope 
in  the  dark  through  a long  succession  of  generations, 
in  a condition  little  better  than 'that  of  the  beasts  of 
the  field. 

With  everything  to  find  out,  the  progress  of  im- 
provement among  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
must  have  been  very  slow.  Many  generations  would 
pass  before  they  could  do  more  than  obtain  a precarious 
subsistence  from  fishing,  from  the  chase,  and  from  such 
fruits  as  the  earth  spontaneously  produced.  Xext^per- 
hap^ would  come  the  domestication  of  a few  kinds  of 
animals,  with  some  rude  attempts  at  agriculture.  In  the 
meantime  would  grow  up  some  notions  of  property,  and 
a commencement  of  the  social  order,  with  its  laws  and 
morality.  At.  first  customs  only  would  prevail ; then, 
as  society  increased,  laws  would  become  necessary, 
establishing  property  by  defining  rights  and  providing 
for  the  redress  of  wrongs. 
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The  growth  of  language  must,  it  would  seem,  have 
been  very  slow.  The  discovery  of  letters,  and  conse- 
quently of  written  language,  following  probably  upon 
a rude  pictorial  kind  of  language,  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  steps  in  the  world’s  improvement.  Yet  there 
is  in  it  nothing  of  a supernatural  character.  So  soon 
as  it  came  to  be  discovered  that  words  were  but  the 
combination  of  a limited  number  of  articulations,  the 
step  would  be  simple  to  the  representation  of  each  by 
a distinctive  sign.  After  the  discovery  of  letters  and 
a written  language,  printing  seems  an  obvious  device ; 
so  much  so  that  it  would  seem  probable  that  it  was 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  making  paper  that  gave 
it  currency  and  value,  rather  than  the  invention  of  a 
separate  type  for  each  letter  to  be  combined  into  a 
word. 

From  the  first,  almost  nothing  has  been  given  to 
man  without  great  labour.*  Labour,  indeed — his  own 
or  that  of  his  predecessors— is  the  condition  of  his  ex- 
istence. He  has  been  left  to  achieve  everything  by  his 
own  exertions.  The  elements  of  all  good  were  there ; 
but,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  had  to  be  diligently 
sought  out  and  appropriated,  or  they  would  remain  for 
ever  hidden. 

The  conjectural  description  given  by  Horace  is,  per- 

* Ml  sine  magno 

Vita  labore  dedit  mortalibus.— Hor. 
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haps,  as  near  the  truth  as  we  can  hope  to  attain  of  the 
condition  of  the  human  race  through  many  generations 
of  its  earliest  history : — 

Cum  prorepserunt  primis  animalia  terris, 

Mutum  et  turpe  pecus,  glandem  atque  cubilia  propter 
Unguibus  et  pugnis,  dein  fustibus,  atque  ita  porro 
Pugnabant  armis,  quae  post  fabricaverat  usus  ; 

Donee  verba,  quibus  voces  sensusque  notarent, 

Nominaque  invenere ; dehinc  absistere  bello, 

Oppida  cceperunt  munire,  et  ponere  leges, 

Ne  quis  fur  esset,  neu  latro,  neu  quis  adulter.* 

Lib.  I.  Sat.  iii.  99-106. 

Wieland,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  adopting 
Horace’s  view,  that  it  was  the  general  good  (utilitas) 
which  led  man  to  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  proceeds  to  give  his  views  of  the  development 
and  establishment  of  society,  and  of  law.f  ‘As  men,’ 

* When  human  beings  from  primeval  clay 
Crawl’d  forth  at  first  and  struggled  into  day, 

Dumb  squalid  brutes,  for  dens  and  acorn-mast 
They  fought  with  nails  and  fists,  then  clubs,  at  last 
With  such  rude  arms  as  they  by  slow  degrees 
Were  driven  to  frame  by  their  necessities, 

Till  they  invented  language  to  express 

Their  thoughts  and  feelings  : then  grew  less  and  less 

The  rage  of  war ; wall’d  towns  began  to  rise 

And  laws  were  framed  to  appal  and  to  chastise 

Thieves,  robbers,  and  adulterers. — Theodore  Martin's  Transl. 

See  also  a beautiful  description  of  the  formation  of  human  societies 
in  the  fifteenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  11.  140  to  158. 


f Horazen’s  Satiren.  Leipzig,  1819. 
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he  says,  4 wandered  about  in  their  first  natural  condi- 
tion in  the  woods  and  uncultivated  plains,  they  had  as 
yet  no  conception  of  laws  and  duties.  They  sought 
merely  to  satisfy  their  natural  propensities,  and  if  a 
contest  arose  the  strongest  prevailed.  The  consequence 
was  a universal  state  of  war  (‘bellum  omnium  contra 
omnes  ’),  which  must  have  ended  in  the  extermination 
of  the  whole  race,  were  it  not  that  there  is  a some- 
thing in  man,  the  development  of  which  is  as  natural 
to  him  as  the  growth  of  his  body  and  the  unfolding  of 
his  animal  strength.  This  something  developes  itself 
in  man  just  as,  through  a like  natural  impulse  (Trieb) 
speech  has  been  invented,  by  means  of  which  men 
have  been  enabled  to  hold  fast  their  conceptions,  and  to 
raise  their  feelings  into  thoughts,  and  to  communicate 
their  thoughts  one  to  another.  From  this  point  human 
life  attains  a higher  form  : the  animal  wildness  disap- 
pears, and  the  feeling  of  the  endless  inconveniences 
they  had  endured  in  that  state  led  them  on  to  the  idea 
of  social  order.  Men  saw  that  for  their  own  good  they 
must  put  a restraint  on  their  inclinations — that  they 
must  bridle  their  passions  ; and  in  this  way  the  fear  of 
wrong — i.e.,  a longing  to  be  freed  from  the  hurtful 
consequences  of  lawless  freedom — becomes  the  mother 
of  right  or  of  the  first  positive  law.  This  is  the  gift  of 
reason  to  men.  By  this,  violent  actions,  or  injuries  to 
others,  seeing  that  they  are  wholly  incompatible  with 
the  peace  and  general  well-being  of  society,  are  de- 
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dared  to  be  wrong,  and  to  be  offences  which  are  to  be 
subjected  to  the  general  vengeance  (Eache).  This  ven- 
geance of  society  against  wrongdoers  could  not,  without 
falling  into  the  old  disorder,  be  left  to  the  caprice  of  the 
injured  persons.  For  nature  alone  does  not  teach  men 
to  distinguish  in  each  case  what  is  right  or  wrong,  so 
surely  as  she  teaches  everyone  through  his  feelings 
merely  what  is  good  or  bad  for  him.  On  the  contrary, 
the  anger  which  inflames  us  on  suffering  an  injury 
would,  in  the  vengeance  to  be  taken,  be  continually 
overstepping  the  bounds  of  what  is  reasonable.  The 
law^-therefore^  must  undertake  the  office  of  administer- 
ing punishment  in  society ; and  as  the  adjustment  of 
the  punishment  depends  on  the  amount  of  injury  which 
society  or  the  person  immediately  injured  has  suffered, 
and  as  no  man  of  sound  understanding  will  in  this  view 
maintain  that  it  is  the  same  thing  whether  a man 
takes  a turnip  out  of  another  man’s  garden,  or  robs  a 
church,  whether  he  gives  a man  a blow  on  the  head,  or 
strangles  his  own  father,  so  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
maintained  that  these  offences  deserve  the  same  punish- 
ments. Andj-therefore^it  is  clear  that  criminal  laws, 
founded  on  equity,  are  required,  according  to  which 
crimes  may  be  punished  in  proportion  to  the  injury 
which  they  do  to  society.’ 

Whether  or  not  this  be  an  accurate  or  complete  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  of  law  and  the  foundation  of 
civil  society,  it  is  at  least  consistent  with  what  we 
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observe  going  on  in  the  present  day  to  suppose  that 
they  grew  up  somehow  in  this  way. 

The  science  of  morals— of  right  and  wrong  conduct 
— that  branch  of  the  science  of  man’s  well-being  which 
treats  of  the  due  cultivation  and  government  of  the 
affections,  and  the  consequent  regulation  of  his  conduct 
under  the  influence  of  conscience  and  a sense  of  duty, 
apart  from  the  restraint  of  law — seems,  no  less  than  the 
science  of  law,  to  have  been  left  to  man  to  discover  and 
build  up,  by  slow  and  painful  observation  and  expe- 
rience of  the  effects  of  different  lines  of  conduct  on  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  As  Mr.  Froude  has  expressed 
it,  6 The  moral  laws  are  inherent  in  nature  like  the 
laws  of  the  material  universe,  and  our  business  is  to 
discover  what  they  are.’  These  laws  rest  on  the  same 
foundation  as  the  other  laws  of  nature,  and  are  to  be 
found  out  in  the  same  mode,  and  their  violation  is  in 
like  manner  followed  by  their  allotted  punishment.  In 
the  moral  as  in  the  material  world,  identical  ante- 
cedents are  followed  by  unvarying  consequents.  If  we 
feel  less  certainty  with  respect  to  the  moral  than  the 
physical  order  of  things,  it  is  not  that  there  is  any 
sufficient  reason  to  doubt  the  uniformity  of  causation  : 
our  uncertainty  arises  from  our  ignorance  whether  on 
two  similar  occasions  the  same  causes  and  no  other  are 
in  operation. 

As  was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  laws, 
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many  generations  must  have  passed  away  before  even 
the  simplest  elements  of  morals  were  discovered ; and 
the  early  races  had  to  endure  the  consequences  of  their 
ignorance. 

In  pursuing  inquiries  of  this  nature  our  ancestors 
from  a very  early  period  must,  it  seems  probable,  have 
proceeded  very  much  as  we  ourselves  do  at  the  present 
day.  We  find  ourselves  cast  into  the  world  under  cir- 
cumstances over  which  we  have  no  control,  and  for 
which  we  are  in  no  way  responsible.  We  are  endowed 
with  passions  to  stimulate  us  to  exertion,  and  with 
reason  to  control  those  passions.  Our  passions  are  con- 
stantly tempting  us  to  do  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  what 
we  deem  our  happiness,  which  is  hurtful  to  ourselves 
and  others,  and  we  are  saved  from  this  mischief  only  by 
having  found,  by  long  and  painful  experience  (i.e.  if  we 
are  to  go  to  the  origin  of  morals),  the  necessity  of  con- 
trolling them  with  a view  to  our  own  good  not  less 
than  that  of  others.  In  exercising  this  control,  we  are 
aided  by  a certain  faculty  or  feeling  to  which  the 
name  moral  faculty,  sense  of  duty,  or  conscience,  has 
been  given — an  ethical  sentiment  vague  and  feeble, 
and  almost  evanescent  in  the  absence  of  cultivation,  but 
among  races  that  have  arrived  at  some  degree  of 
civilisation  capable  of  exercising  more  or  less  influence 
over  the  dispositions  and  actions  of  man  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  it  has  been  developed  and  culti- 
vated. It  is  the  object  of  ethics  to  inquire  into  the 
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nature  and  working  of  this  influence,  and  to  construct 
a system  of  morals  calculated  to  advance  the  happiness 
of  mankind ; and  it  is  the  business  of  education  to 
put  it  in  practice. 

The  passions — envy,  ambition,  and  the  like — which, 
when  not  kept  under  due  control,  issue  in  robbery, 
violence,  and  tyranny — are  parts  of  our  natural  consti- 
tution, and  are  not  without  their  advantages.  Without 
them  we  should  be  less  active  and  progressive.*  What 
is  required  is  that  they  should  be  kept  under  due  con- 
trol, moral  or  legal.  Happily,  we  find  implanted  within 
us  an  antagonistic  principle — the  moral  faculty  before 
referred  to — only  requiring  due  cultivation  in  order  to 
form  a check  to  the  action  of  the  passions  in  so  far  as 
they  are  injurious  to  ourselves  or  others,  and  so  to 
bring  about  the  harmonious  working  of  the  human 
constitution.  If  this  harmonious  action  be  not  accom- 
plished, morally  or  legally,  the  subject  of  them  himself 
suffers,  or  causes  others  to  suffer,  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  the  excess.  Hence  the  strong  motive  for 
moral  culture  and  for  imposing  legal  restraint  where 
necessary. 

As  we  are  endowed  with  self-love  to  urge  us  to 
pursue  our  own  happiness,  so  likewise  we  are  en- 

* ‘ Les  passions,  disait  Termite  a Zadig , sont  les  vents  qui  enflent 
les  voiles  du  vaissean ; elles  le  snbmergent  quelquefois,  mais  sans  elles 
il  ne  pourrait  vogner.’ 

‘ Our  vices  are  the  soil  on  which  our  virtues  grow.’ — Grothe. 
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dowed  with  a capacity  for  sympathy  and  compassion 
which  leads  us  to  desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
our  fellow-creatures;  and  the  further  our  cultivation 
of  the  sentiments  of  sympathy  and  compassion  ad- 
vances, the  more  we  become  convinced  that  our  purest 
happiness  lies  in  promoting  the  well-being  of  our 
fellow-creatures.  To  live  exclusively  for  our  own  grati- 
fication, though  our  enjoyments  be  of  a refined  and 
intellectual  kind,  is  to  cultivate  only  the  lower  elements 
of  our  nature : there  are  few  pleasures  worthy  of  the 
name  which  are  not  largely  increased  in  value  when 
partaken  by  others. 

The  moral  feelings  with  which  we  are  endued,  how- 
ever they  may  have  sprung  up,  seem  in  their  nature 
common  to  all  men  of  any  degree  of  cultivation ; that 
is  to  say,  the  ethical  sentiment  is  common  to  all, 
though  there  may  be  the  greatest  diversity  in  the  ideas 
or  objects  answering  to  these  feelings.  With  respect 
to  the  questions,  What  is  the  object  of  duty?  What  is 
right  or  wrong  in  various  circumstances  ? What  is  vice 
or  virtue  ? — as  to  these  there  is  and  has  been  consider- 
able diversity  of  opinion,  not  only  among  different  per- 
sons of  the  same  age  and  country,  but  more  especially 
in  different  ages  and  countries.  This  diversity  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  objects  of  moral  approba- 
tion and  disapprobation,  and  the  want  of  any  acknow- 
ledged guide  in  the  difficult  questions  that  present 
themselves,  has  given  rise  to  the  notion  that  a special 
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or  direct  revelation  of  the  will  of  Grod  was  required  and 
was  to  be  expected.  It  is  urged*,  moreover  that  the 
revelation  to  the  intellect  through  the  physical  works 
of  the  universe  cannot  satisfy  our  moral  constitution. 
That  constitution  craves,  it  is  said,  a moral  manifesta- 
of  the  Deity ; and  this  longing  after  Grod’s  moral  nature 
is,  it  is  urged,  an  intimation  that  such  a revelation  may 
be  looked  for  and  will  be  vouchsafed. 

But  surely  all  analogy  leads  to  an  opposite  conclu- 
sion. In  the  physical  world  there  is  no  special  revela- 
tion of  the  workings  of  Grod  or  of  His  laws  in  the 
government  of  the  universe.  Secrets  of  nature  of 
the  highest  moment  to  our  happiness  (the  virtues  of 
chloroform,  for  instance)  remain  hidden  for  thousands 
of  years,  until  by  a diligent  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
observation  which  Grod  has  given  us — perhaps  by  a 
happy  accident — we  discover  them.  That  is  the  only 
revelation  vouchsafed  to  us  in  the  physical  world. 
Why  should  we  suppose  that  it  would  be  otherwise 
in  the  moral  world  ? In  the  moral  world,  as  the  reli- 
gious philosopher  contends,  Grod  reveals  Himself  to  the 
heart  and  the  conscience  of  man,  as  He  has  revealed 
Himself  to  the  intellect  through  the  medium  of  what 
we  call  external  nature.  The  living  Book  in  which  we 
are  to  read  Grod’s  moral  nature — Grod’s  mind  in  relation 
to  His  creature  man — lies  open  to  the  inspection  of 
our  hearts  as  the  book  of  external  nature  lies  open  to 
the  inspection  of  our  eyes  and  intellects.  By  a careful 
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observation  of  the  working  of  God  in  the  heart  and  the 
conscience — so  to  speak — and  a comparison  of  our  own 
experiences  with  those  of  others,  we  arrive  at  some 
notion  of  the  moral  character  of  God — imperfect,  it  is 
true,  as  our  knowledge  of  His  works  in  the  physical 
universe  is  imperfect.  As  our  ideas  of  what  is  right 
and  noble  and  true  improve,  so  do  our  ideas  of  a perfect 
God.  In  our  knowledge  of  the  moral  not  less  than  of 
the  physical  world  there  is  room  for  apparently  endless 
progressive  improvement.  In  the  meantime  we  must 
be  content  to  accept  such  provision  for  our  moral  nature 
as  God  has  thought  fit  to  make ; to  use  our  best  efforts 
to  understand  and  improve  it,  and  to  regulate  our  lives 
accordingly. 

It  can  hardly  be  contended  that  a special  revelation 
was  needed  more  in  the  moral  than  in  the  physical 
world : the  degree  of  ignorance  was  at  least  as  great  in 
the  one  as  the  other,  and  the  immediate  necessity  for 
supernatural  aid  was  really  more  urgent  in  the  physical 
than  in  the  moral  world,  because  in  the  state  of  utter 
destitution  of  all  comfortable  means  of  living  which 
prevailed  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world  mankind  were 
not  in  a condition  to  profit  by  a moral  revelation. 
And  if,  as  has  been  supposed  by  Lessing  (in  his  Er- 
ziehung  des  Menschengesddechts ) and  by  other  writers, 
there  have  been  progressive  divine  revelations  adapted 
to  successive  stages  in  the  progressive  improvement  of 
the  human  understanding,  it  would  seem  probable  (if 
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we  are  to  resort  to  antecedent  probability)  that  the  first 
revelation  would  be  of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  raise 
mankind  out  of  the  gross  ignorance  and  consequent 
destitution  of  everything  necessary  for  the  supply  of 
their  animal  wants  which  prevailed  in  the  early  ages, 
so  as  to  raise  them  into  a position  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  higher  revelation  in  its  due  season. 

There  is  one  thing  with  regard  to  which  it  may  be 
admitted  that,  if  in  any  case  vouchsafed,  a revelation 
might  not  unreasonably  have  been  expected,  viz.,  the 
question  of  a future  state  of  existence  and  man’s  destiny 
in  relation  thereto — a matter  as  to  which  it  appears 
beyond  our  natural  powers  to  form  any  certain  opinion. 
But  on  this  the  revelation  to  the  Jews  contained  in  the 
earlier  portions  at  least  of  the  Bible  is  wholly  silent. 
Among  other  nations,  the  Greeks  especially,  a firm 
conviction  of  this  doctrine  had  been  arrived  at  by 
natural  means.*  We  may  reasonably  ask,  Why  did 
Moses  give  no  hint  of  it  ? And  here  Lessing’s  theory  of 
the  revelation  being  accommodated  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  age  does  not  avail  to  remove  the  difficulty.  It 
was  not  a matter  beyond  the  comprehension  of  an 
infant  world. 

As  to  the  principle  of  moral  obligation,  the  source  of 
the  feeling  that  we  ought  to  do  that  which  we  think 


* In  the  Zoroastrian  religion  also  (it  is  stated  by  Dean  Milman)  a 
resurrection  holds  a place  no  less  prominent  than  in  the  later  Jewish 
belief. — History  of  Christianity , i.  75. 
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right,  the  world  is  not  yet  agreed,  nor,  for  practical 
purposes,  is  it  very  material  that  it  should  be  so.  That 
the  feeling  exists — implanted  by  the  Power  that  made 
us — more  or  less  in  all  persons  of  any  degree  of  culti- 
vation, under  the  name  of  conscience,  moral  faculty, 
sense  of  duty,  or  by  whatever  other  name  it  may  be 
known,  will  be  generally  admitted ; and  whether  we 
adopt  the  view  for  which  a comparatively  small  number 
of  highly  enlightened  philosophers  contend,  viz.,  that 
the  feeling  which  prompts  us  to  do  what  we  think 
right — a feeling  which  is  at  the  root  of  all  morals — is 
wholly  the  result  of  education  (in  the  most  enlarged 
sense  of  the  word),  being  developed  out  of  our  social 
instincts ; or  whether  we  adopt  the  view  that  it  is  a 
kind  of  moral  sense — an  ultimate  feeling  implanted  in 
all  human  beings,  approving  or  disapproving  of  acts  or 
affections  without  reference  to  consequences — all  agree 
— not  less  the  intuitionists  than  the  utilitarians — that 
the  feeling  is  there  and  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
improved  and  strengthened  by  education ; and  the 
question,  what  is  the  origin  of,  or  how  we  are  to  explain, 
the  feeling  which  all  admit  to  be  there,  becomes  com- 
paratively unimportant.* 

* It  is  to  this  feeling  that  the  author  of  Dawning  Lights  traces  the 
first  source  of  our  knowledge  of  G-od  : — ‘ In  the  sense  that  there  is  such 
a thing  as  duty — that  we  ought  to  sacrifice  happiness,  and  even  to  die 
for  the  right — in  that  mysterious  sense  which  we  can  neither  create  nor 
destroy,  lies  the  true  proof  of  the  existence  of  a righteous  G-od.’  (P.  70.) 

Somewhat  in  the  same  way  the  elder  Newman,  in  one  of  his  latest 
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The  important  question  to  determine  is  the  practical 
one,  namely,  what  is  the  right  thing  to  do  on  the 
various  occasions  that  present  themselves  in  the  course 
of  the  world’s  business  ? — what,  in  short,  is  the  stan- 
dard of  duty  ? And  this  being  a question  depending 
rather  upon  reason  and  observation  than  upon  sen- 
timent, some  hope  may  be  indulged  that  the  world 
may  at  length  come  to  something  like  an  agreement 
upon  it. 

Although  mankind  are  still  divided  on  this  question* 
the  opinion  is,  I think,  gaining  ground  among  thought- 
ful and  intelligent  men  that,  in  judging  of  the  morality 
of  actions  independently  of  the  supposition  of  a direct 
revelation  of  the  will  of  Grod,  or  with  regard  to  points 
to  which  any  such  revelation  may  not  extend,  we  are 
to  look  to  the  consequences  of  such  actions  and  observe 
whether  their  necessary  tendency  is  to  promote  or 
diminish  the  general  good,  and  to  determine  the  moral 
rule  or  law  accordingly.  And  so  long  as  we  are  content 
to  approve  only  of  those  moral  rules  or  precepts  which 
in  their  nature  necessarily  tend  to  promote  the  well- 
being of  mankind,  it  is  not  very  material  whether  we 
suppose  that  we  have  arrived  at  those  rules  through 

publications,  traces  a Personal  God  in  an  argument  to  this  effect : if  we 
feel  responsibility,  this  implies  that  there  is  One  to  whom  we  are  re- 
sponsible. If  in  doing  wrong  we  feel  sorrow — if  in  doing  right 
we  feel  serenity  of  mind,  we  have  within  us  the  image  of  some 
Person  to  whom  our  love  and  veneration  look,  in  whose  anger  we  are 
troubled. 
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the  intuitions  of  a moral  sense,  or  by  reflection  on  the 
general  consequences  of  the  lines  of  conduct  which  they 
sanction. 

According  to  the  latter  view,  God’s  commandments, 
written  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men  (to 
speak  figuratively),  do  not  go  further  than  to  say,  Do 
what  is  right.  The  answer  to  the  question  What  is 
right  ? we  are  to  find  out  by  observing  the  tendencies 
of  different  lines  of  conduct.  We  feel  sure  that  His 
will  is  that  we  should  endeavour  to  advance  the  well- 
being  of  His  creatures.  Those  lines  of  conduct*Jthere- 
fore^of  which  the  necessary  tendency  is  to  do  this  are 
as  a general  rule  right.  What  is  thus  ascertained  to 
be  right  it  is  God’s  will  that  we  should  do.  And  so 
we  get  to  the  root  of  ethical  obligation. 

It  is  objected  by  the  intuitionists  that  it  would  be  a 
sad  state  of  things  if  the  ethical  determinations  on 
which  depend  a man’s  welfare  and  his  worth  were  left 
to  be  determined  on  each  occasion  by  an  intricate 
calculation  of  the  remote  effect  of  his  volitions  on  the 
general  interests  of  mankind.  And  so  it  would  ; but 
this  supposes  that  the  calculation  is  to  be  made  on 
each  occasion.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The 
ethical  rule  has,  according  to  the  supposition,  been 
ascertained  in  this  way ; but  man’s  conduct  is  deter- 
mined by  his  habit  of  adhering  to  the  rule,  and  not  by 
a calculation  in  each  case.  We  are  creatures  of  habit 
and  education ; and  a man’s  conduct  on  each  occasion 
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calling  for  decision  will  depend  upon  the  training  he 
has  received  and  the  habits  he  has  acquired.* 

It  is  the  habit  of  divines  to  personify  the  conscience  ; 
to  treat  it  as  a marvellous  faculty  of  a somewhat  super- 

* There  is  a great  objection  on  the  part  of  some  of  onr  moralists  to 
allow  the  tendencies  of  action  as  affecting  human  happiness  to  be  looked 
at  in  settling  the  moral  rule.  It  would  be,  they  say,  to  cultivate  virtue 
from  self-regarding  motives.  Principal  Shairp,  in  his  Studies  of  Poetry 
and  Philosophy , cites  with  approbation  what  Dr.  Newman  has  described 
as  ‘ a remarkable  law  of  ethics  which  is  well  known  to  all  who  have 
given  their  minds  to  the  subject.  All  virtue  and  goodness  tend  to  make 
men  powerful  in  this  world,  but  they  who  aim  at  power  have  not  the 
virtue.  Again,  virtue  has  its  own  reward,  and  brings  with  it  the  truest 
and  highest  pleasure  ; but  they  who  cultivate  virtue  for  the  pleasure’s 
sake  are  selfish,  not  religious  (?  virtuous),  and  will  never  have  the 
pleasure,  because  they  can  never  have  the  virtue.’  (P.  401.) 

This  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  a valid  argument  for  that  for  which  it  is 
cited,  viz.,  that  we  do  not  cultivate  or  admire  virtue  from  self-regarding 
motives.  If  what  are  called  virtue  and  goodness  did  not  tend  to  make 
men  powerful  in  this  world  (that  is,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  does 
tend  to  make  men  powerful,  viz.,  in  so  far  as  power  springs  from  the 
moral  esteem  in  which  its  possessor  is  held),  but  the  contrary ; if  what 
is  called  virtue  had  not  its  own  reward ; if  its  practice  were  not  attended 
with  pleasurable  emotions ; if  it  were  not  looked  back  upon  with 
pleasurable  feelings,  but  the  contrary  of  both  these,  it  would  cease  to 
be  called  virtue,  and  to  be  applauded  and  cultivated  by  good  men. 

Mr.  Shairp,  I presume,  would  say  a man  is  not  a good  man  who  does 
good  in  the  hope  of  pleasing  Grod,  and  going  to  heaven:  he  does  not 
love  goodness  for  itself. 

Plato  does  not  allow  that  a man  is  just  who  acts  from  a sense  of  duty, 
and  not  from  pleasure.  Something  like  this  is  the  sentiment  of  Words- 
worth, in  his  Ode  to  Duty : — 

‘ Serene  will  be  our  days,  and  bright 
And  happy  will  our  nature  be 
When  love  is  an  unerring  light, 

And  joy  its  own  security.’ 
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natural  character,  the  judge  of  right  and  wrong,  the 
supreme  spiritual  guide  of  our  lives.  If  we  carefully 
consider  the  matter,  I think  we  shall  find  that  the 
conscience  is  no  way  distinguishable  from  the  faculty  I 
have  spoken  of  as  a sense  of  duty  or  feeling  of  moral 
obligation — the  feeling^.namely*  which  prompts  us  to 
do  what  we  think  right,  and  which  reproaches  us  when 
we  do  that  which  we  know  to  be  wrong : the  parent  of 
remorse  when  we  refuse  to  listen  to  her  voice.  It  may 
be  true  also  that  we  feel  within  us  a principle  of  action 
which  prompts  us,  intuitively*  as  we  imagine,  to  ap- 
prove of  the  higher,  the  purer,  the  better,  when  pre- 
sented intelligibly  to  our  minds.  This  seems  to  be  a 
part  of  the  great  law  of  progress  prevailing  in  the 
world.  It  is  thus  that  all  improvement,  moral  not  less 
than  physical,  makes  its  way ; and  thus  we  reasonably 
trust  that  more  and  more,  in  the  progress  of  ages,  good 
will  prevail  over  evil  in  the  world. 

The  conscience  tells  us  that  we  are  to  do  that  which 
we  think  right ; but  it  does  not  itself  supply  the  index 
to  what  is  right.  It  may  and  often  does  err.  At  the 
instigation  of  an  unenlightened  or  perverted  con- 
science, crimes  of  the  deepest  dye  have  been  per-^ 
petrated  from  the  highest  motives.  As  Mr.  Lecky  has 
observed,  Philip  II.  and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of 
Spain,  zealous  Roman  Catholics,  inflicted  more  suffer- 
ing in  obedience  to  their  conscience  than  Nero  or 
Domitian  in  obedience  to  their  lusts. 
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Christians  have  burnt  each  other,  quite  persuaded 
All  the  Apostles  would  have  done  as  they  did. 

But  though  thus  liable  to  error  we  must  obey  the 
dictates  of  our  consciences  on  all  occasions,  or  we  are 
morally  guilty.  If  a man’s  conscience  lead  him  to 
do  things  injurious  to  others  or  himself,  it  is,  so  far 
as  others  are  concerned,  the  business  of  the  law  to 
restrain  the  wrong.  So  far  as  the  man  himself  is 
concerned,  the  only  remedy  is  to  seek  by  education 
to  enlighten  his  conscience.  He  is  at  all  times  to 
do  that  which  for  the  time  being  appears  to  him 
right. 

To  return  to  my  historical  sketch.  Society,  with 
some  rude  system  of  law  and  morals,  being  esta- 
blished, and  the  principle  of  property  generally  re- 
cognised, civilisation  might  be  expected  thenceforward 
to  proceed  with  comparatively  rapid  steps,  especially 
in  what  relates  to  the  material  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  people. 

That  it  did  not  proceed  more  quickly — that  the 
world  has  not  made  more  rapid  progress  in  developing 
the  manifold  resources  that  lie  hidden  in  nature  for 
promoting  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  mankind — 
may  reasonably  excite  surprise.  It  would  seem  to  be 
very  much  owing  to  that  propensity,  still  observable  in 
our  race,  which  leads  those  who  have  attained  to  some 
degree  of  cultivation  to  look  down  with  contempt  on 
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what  they  call  material  interests,  which  they  deem 
proper  to  occupy  vulgar  minds  only,  and  to  direct 
their  energies  to  the  pursuit  of  the  ideal  rather  than 
the  practical  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  world. 
As  Professor  Tyndall  has  remarked  in  one  of  his 
Fragments  of  Science , the  ancients  4 found  the  un- 
controlled exercise  of  the  imagination  too  pleasant  to 
spend  much  time  in  gathering  and  brooding  over 
facts.’  They  (the  Greek  philosophers  especially)  liked 
better  to  dream  than  to  observe,  and  to  build  systems 
than  to  collect  facts. 

Macaulay,  in  his  article  on  Bacon  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  (‘  Collected  Essays,’  vol.  ii.),  has  described  in 
a very  vivid  manner  the  contrast  between  the  Baconian 
philosophy,  of  which  the  object  is  to  multiply  human 
enjoyment  and  to  mitigate  human  suffering,  and  the 
transcendental  philosophy  of  the  school  of  Plato. 
4 Two  words,’  he  says,  4 form  the  key  to  the  Baconian 
doctrine  : utility  and  progress.  The  ancient  philo- 
sophy disdained  to  be  useful  and  was  content  to  be 
stationary  ...  It  did  not  condescend  to  the  humble 
office  of  ministering  to  the  comfort  of  human  beings.’ 
(P.  374.)  Plato  speaks  slightingly  of  the  convenience 
of  arithmetic  for  purposes  of  computation.  It  has  a 
higher  mission.  6 The  study  of  the  properties  of  num- 
bers,’ he  tells  us,  4 habituates  the  mind  to  the  contem- 
plation of  pure  truth,  and  raises  us  above  the  material 
universe.’  (P.  386.) 
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In  like  manner  Socrates  explains  to  Grlaucus  6 that 
the  use  of  astronomy  is  not  to  add  to  the  vulgar  com- 
forts of  life,  but  to  assist  in  raising  the  mind  to  the 
contemplation  of  things  which  are  to  be  perceived  by 
the  pure  intellect  alone.’  (P.  389.) 

There  is  the  same  disposition  to  disparage  what  is 
sometimes  called  the  material  philosophy  in  the  present 
day.  The  language  of  transcendentalism  is  not  quite 
the  same,  but  it  is  equally  at  variance  with  the  prac- 
tical and  the  useful. 

Macaulay  proceeds  to  inquire  what  the  Platonic 
philosophy  and  what  the  Baconian  respectively  have 
done  for  mankind.  He  perhaps  hardly  does  full 
justice  to  the  Platonic  philosophy.  Though  under- 
valuing the  material  and  the  useful,  and  too  much 
addicted  to  the  worship  of  the  pure,  as  distinguished 
from  the  practical,  intellect,  Plato  has  been  invaluable 
to  mankind  as  a moral  teacher.  As  observed  by  Mr. 
Mill,  in  an  article  on  Grote’s  Plato  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  for  April  1866  : 6 Amid  all  his  changes  there 
is  one  thing  to  which  he  is  ever  constant — the  trans- 
cendant  worth  of  virtue  and  wisdom  (which  he  invari- 
ably identifies)  and  the  infinitely  superior  eligibility  of 
the  just  life,  even  if  calumniated  and  persecuted, 
over  the  unjust,  however  honoured  by  man,  and  by 
whatever  power  and  grandeur  surrounded.’* 

Mr.  Grrote  also,  although  not  attaching  much  value 
* Dissertations  and  Discussions , yol.  iii.  p.  338. 
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to  the  positive  results  of  Plato’s  philosophy,  hears 
strong  testimony  to  the  value  of  his  writings  in  dif- 
fusing a taste  for  free  inquiry — the  great  business  of 
philosophy.  6 The  process  of  philosophising,’  he  says, 

6 is  one  not  naturally  attractive  except  to  a few  minds ; 
the  more*,  therefor^*,  do  we  owe  to  the  colloquy  of 
Socrates,  and  the  writings  of  Plato,  who  handles  it  so 
as  to  diffuse  the  appetite  for  inquiry  and  for  sifting 
dissentient  opinions.’  (Grrote’s  Plato , i.  277.) 

Macaulay,  in  the  article  referred  to,  gives  a very 
striking  picture  of  what  the  Baconian  philosophy  has 
done  in  adding  to  the  material  comforts  of  mankind ; 
and  although  we  may  admit  that  the  improvement  of 
the  material  sources  of  enjoyment  is  not  all  in  all  (nor 
is  this  by  any  means  Bacon’s  view),  yet  it  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  other  improvement.  It  is  the  necessary 
condition  of  any  advance  in  civilisation.  6 It  has,’ 
he  says,  4 lengthened  life ; it  has  mitigated  pain ; 
it  has  extinguished  diseases ; it  has  increased  the 
fertility  of  the  soil;  it  has  given  new  securities  to 
the  mariner ; it  has  furnished  new  arms  to  the 
warrior  ; it  has  spanned  great  rivers  and  estuaries  with 
bridges  of  forms  unknown  to  our  fathers  ; it  has  guided 
the  thunderbolt  innocuously  from  heaven  to  earth  ; it 
has  lighted  up  the  night  with  the  splendour  of  the 
day ; it  has  extended  the  range  of  the  human  vision  ; 
it  has  multiplied  the  power  of  the  human  muscles ; it 
has  accelerated  motion ; it  has  annihilated  distance ; it 
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has  facilitated  intercourse,  correspondence,  all  friendly 
offices,  all  despatch  of  business ; it  has  enabled  man  to 
descend  to  the  depths  of  the  sea,  to  soar  into  the  air, 
to  penetrate  securely  into  the  noxious  recesses  of  the 
earth,  to  traverse  the  land  in  cars  which  move  along 
without  horses,  and  the  ocean  in  ships  which  run  ten 
knots  an  hour  against  the  wind.  These  are  but  a part 
of  its  fruits.  For  it  is  a philosophy  which  never  rests 
— which  has  never  attained,  which  is  never  perfect. 
Its  law  is  progress.  A point  which  yesterday  was  in- 
visible is  its  goal  to-day  and  will  be  its  starting-post 
to-morrow.’  (P.  399.) 

There  is  something  to  be  said^  therefor^  for  the 
material  results  of  science  ; and  although  it  is  the 
habit  of  many  excellent  people  to  lament  that  the 
present  is  a material  age,  and  to  direct  all  their  efforts 
to  fixing  our  attention  upon  higher  things,  I think  we 
may,  without  calling  in  question  the  value  of  those 
higher  things,  feel  reasonably  satisfied  that  we  have 
not  gone  far  wrong,  so  long  as  the  result  of  our  endea- 
vours is  to  diminish  the  physical  sufferings,  and  to  add 
to  the  material  comforts  of  our  fellow-creatures.  These 
material  aids  to  our  well-being  in  this  world,  which 
the  good  people  aforesaid  affect  to  hold  so  cheap,  are 
in  fact  that  which  distinguishes  the  present  state  of 
civilisation  from  a desolate  wilderness  ; and  they  are  so 
far  from  standing  in  the  way  of  the  higher  cultivation, 
on  which  so  much  stress  is  properly  laid  (though  not 
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always  with  a just  appreciation  of  its  true  nature),  that 
they  in  fact  prepare  the  way  for  it,  and  are  the  neces- 
sary condition  precedent  of  its  attainment. 

I do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  questions  concerning 
realism  and  idealism,  materialism  and  spiritualism, 
with  which  metaphysicians  and  theologians  have  per- 
plexed the  world.  Whether  there  be  an  external 
world  or  not,*  whether  there  be  one  order  of  being  only, 
or  two  orders ; whether  the  spiritual  is  a function  only 

* I do  not  see  how  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  i.e.,  of  things 
out  of  the  mind,  can  reasonably  be  doubted.  It  is  true  that  it  cannot 
be  proved  any  more  than  it  can  be  disproved.  The  argument  seems  to 
stand  thus : the  apparent  perception  of  external  objects  through  the 
organs  of  sense  is  a primary  mode  of  consciousness.  The  conclusion 
commonly  drawn  (in  my  own  case  irresistibly)  from  this  state  of  con- 
sciousness is,  that  there  is  an  outer  world,  that  is,  there  are  objects 
existing  per  se  out  of  the  mind,  noumena,  not  phenomena  merely,  and 
the  attempt  to  disprove  this  conclusion  involves  a self-contradiction ; 
because  in  order  to  disprove  the  existence  of  objects  out  of  the  mind, 
or  to  make  any  proposition  about  them  at  all,  you  must  begin  by 
assuming  that  you  know  what  objects  out  of  the  mind  are,  i.e.,  that  you 
perceive  them  as  external , which  is  what  you  deny.  We  are  left, 
therefore,  with  the  conclusion  which  we,  almost  irresistibly,  draw 
from  our  primary  state  of  consciousness,  without  the  possibility  of  its 
being  contradicted. 

D’Alemberg’s  argument  perhaps  approaches  as  near  to  proof  as  the 
theory  admits  of:  ‘ La  seule  reponse  raisonnable  (he  says)  qu’on  puisse 
opposer  aux  objections  des  sceptiques  a l’existence  de  la  matiere  est 
celle-ci:  les  memes  effets  naissent  des  memes  causes.  En  supposant 
pour  un  moment  l’existence  des  corps,  les  sensations  qu’ils  nous  feraient 
^prouver  ne  pourraient  etre  ni  plus  vives,  ni  plus  constantes,  ni  plus 
uniformes  que  celles  que  nous  avons ; done-  nous  devons  supposer  que 
les  corps  existent.  Voila  jusqu’ou  le  raisonnement  peut  aller  en  cette 
matiere  et  ou  il  doit  s’arreter.’ 
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of  the  physical,*  or  whether  it  is  a thing  apart,  belong- 
ing to  a higher  order  of  life,  is  immaterial  to  my  pur- 
pose, which  is  simply  to  consider  how  we  may  best 
advance  the  well-being  of  man — his  spiritual,  not  less 
than  his  material  well-being.  For  practical  purposes 
it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  we  know  as  much  of  the 
material  world  as  of  the  spiritual.  Of  the  essential 
nature  either  of  matter  or  of  spirit  we  know  nothing, 
and,  as  Professor  Huxley  says,  in  one  of  his  papers  first 
published  in  the  Fortnightly  Review , 6 why  trouble 
ourselves  about  matters  of  which,  however  important, 
we  know  nothing,  and  can  know  nothing.’  cWe  live,’ 
he  says,  4 in  a world  full  of  misery  and  ignorance,  and 
the  plain  duty  of  each  of  us  is  to  try  to  make  the  little 
corner  he  can  influence  somewhat  less  miserable  than 
it  was  before  he  entered  it.’  f If  we  take  it  that  there 
are  two  orders  of  being,  God  is  equally  at  the  head  of 
each.  In  this  life  at  least  the  spiritual  in  man  is 
manifested  only  in  connection  with  the  material, $ and 


* Newton  (before  Hartley)  conjectured  that  thought  might  be  a 
vibration,  a notion  which  Coleridge  seems  to  have  borrowed  in  those 
remarkable  lines  of  his — ‘ shapings  of  the  unregenerate  mind  * he  calls 
them : — 

‘ And  what  if  all  of  animated  nature 
He  but  organic  harps  diversely  framed, 

That  tremble  into  thought  as  o’er  them  sweeps, 

Plastic  and  vast,  one  intellectual  breeze, 

At  once  the  soul  of  each,  and  Grod  of  all.’ 

t Isay  Sermons,  fyc.,  p.  159.  Macmillan  & Co. 

J ‘ Je  ne  sais  pas,’  dit  un  partisan  de  Locke,  ‘ comment  je  pense,  mais 
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is  dependent  for  its  due  cultivation  and  development 
upon  the  well-being  of  the  latter. 

The  world,  and  man’s  destiny  there — especially  when 
considered  in  connection  with  the  large  amount  of 
evil,  physical  and  moral,  everywhere  observable — are, 
it  is  often  and  truly  said,  a mystery ; and  there  is  much, 
no  doubt,  that  is  inexplicable  and  must,  unless  there 
should  be  some  further  development  of  our  faculties, 
continue  to  be  so.  All  our  philosophy  does  not  carry 
us  much  farther  than  the  simple  reflection  of  dear  good 
Dolly  Winthrop  in  one  of  her  inimitable  dialogues 
with  Silas  Marner  : 6 Eh,  there’s  trouble  i’  this  world, 
and  there’s  things  as  we  can  niver  make  out  the  rights 
on : and  all  as  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  trusten,  Master 
Marner,  to  do  the  right  thing  as  fur  as  we  know,  and 
to  trusten.’  There  is*.  however  much  that  we  are 
capable  of  understanding ; and  if,  instead  of  perplexing 
ourselves  with  matters  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties 
and  with  the  vain  inquiry  why  things  are  as  they  are, 
we  were  content  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the 
soluble,  and  employ  such  faculties  as  God  has  given  us 
to  observe  patiently  and  try  to  understand  how  they 

je  sais  que  je  n’ai  jamais  pens6  qua  l’occasion  de  mes  sens.  Qu’il  y ait 
des  substances  immaterielles  et  intelligentes,  c’est  de  quoi  je  ne  doute 
pas,  mais  qu’il  soit  impossible  a Dieu  de  communiquer  la  pensee  a la 
matiere,  c’est  de  quoi  je  doute  fort.  Je  revere  la  puissance  6ternelle  : 
il  ne  m’appartient  de  la  borner ; je  n’affirme  rien  ; je  me  contente  de 
croire  qu’il  y a plus  de  choses  possibles  qu’on  ne  pense.’ — Micbozvlkgas. 
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are  constituted,*  and  to  make  the  best  of  them,  the 
world  would  be  much  happier  than  it  is.  It  is  the  part 
of  science  to  observe  and  to  verify  the  laws  of  nature, 
not  to  explain  why  they  are  as  they  are.  Things  pro- 
ceed in  this  world,  as  I have  before  observed,  in  a 
definite  order ; pleasures  and  pains  are  distributed 
according  to  fixed  laws  which  it  is  in  our  power  to 
discover ; and,  by  accommodating  our  actions  to  these 
laws,  6 by  moving,’  as  it  has  been  well  expressed,  ‘ in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature,’  we  may  escape  much 
suffering  which  otherwise  is  inevitable,  and  add  to  the 
happiness  of  ourselves  and  our  fellow-creatures. 

But  we  are  not  content  to  do  this ; we  insist  on 
understanding  the  whole  scheme  of  Providence — on 
comprehending  the  incomprehensible.  We  are  ever 
for  putting  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  Author  of  the 
universe,  and  judging  all  things  according  to  our 
notions.  We  cannot  resist  the  longing  to  imagine  a 
Deity  that  we  can  understand  in  all  things.  From  all 
time  and  among  all  people  this  yearning  after  such  a 
Divinity  has  been  felt,  and  the  master  spirits  in  each 
country  have  produced  a Grod  in  accordance  with  their 
conception  of  what  He  should  be.  As  Grothe  sings  :■ — 

Ein  jeglicher  das  best©  was  er  kennt, 

Er  G-ott,  ja  semen  G-ott  benennt, 

Ihm  Himmel  nnd  Erde  iibergibt — 

Ihn  fiircbtet  nnd  wo  moglich  liebt. 


* ‘ Halt  dich  an  Wie  und  frage  nicht  Warum — Gothe. 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a large  amount  of 
evil  in  the  world ; much  indeed  of  a kind  that  we  can, 
but  also  some  that  we  cannot,  remove.  Of  the  evi]^. 
howevej*  which  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  remove,  there 
is  almost  none  that  does  not  admit  of  diminution  or 
alleviation,  while  of  that  which  remains  irremediable, 
much  is  attended  with  compensating  advantages. 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 

Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out. — Shakespeabe. 

And  although  this  does  not  prove  the  non-existence  of 
the  evil,  it  may  at  least  be  urged  in  answer  to  those 
divines  who  assert  that  if  we  look  to  this  world 
only  we  must  give  up  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity. 
The  existence  of  some  amount  of  suffering  is  by  no 
means  incompatible  with  the  Divine  goodness.  Look- 
ing at  it  as  a means  to  an  end,  that  end  the  well-being, 
physical  and  moral,  of  mankind,  we  see  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  that  the  apparent  evil — the  suffering 
— has  the  effect  of  securing  a more  than  preponderant 
amount  of  good.  Often  it  attends  the  transition  to  a 
more  healthy  state  of  things  than  had  before  existed. 
Whether  or  not  the  end  could  have  been  attained  in 
any  better  or  other  way  it  is  not  given  to  us  with  our 
limited  faculties  to  pronounce. 

It  seems  to  be  the  scheme  of  Providence  to  regard  the 
whole  rather  than  individuals  ; the  individual  suffering 
ministering  to  the  happiness  of  the  whole.  Murderers 
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hJlkn^L  thieves  are  evils  to  soeiefyT  and  society  does  well, 
and  acts  no  doubt  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God, 
in  repressing  them  without  regard  to  the  suffering 
necessarily  to  be  with  that  view  inflicted  on  them ; but 
/jdC  /?«**this  does  not  argue  malevolence  in  the  Deity.  It 
tfc-  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a general  law,  perhaps  un- 
avoidable,  for  the  government  of  the  world,  which  on 
" the  whole  is  productive  of  good.  But  although  society 
,is  under  the  necessity  of  repressing  malefactors  with  a 
Ia*a  ^ ^strong  hand,  and  is  therefore  justified  in  doing  so, 
^u^nv^societv  must  not  conceal  from  itself  that  it  is  in  a great 
uyurv%**£  measure  responsible  for  their  existence,  owing  to  its 
^ neglect  to  make  due  provision  for  their  education ; 
^pd,  in  order  thoroughly  to  justify  the  violent  steps 
necessary  for  putting  down  the  evil,  it  ought  first  to 
remedy  its  own  neglect.  We  must  ever  remember  that 
the  source  of  the  malefactor’s  degraded  condition,  with 
its  attendant  misery  and  consequent  crime,  is  in  him 
rather  a misfortune  than  a fault,  and  that  it  can  only 
T be  effectually  remedied  by  infusing  at  an  early  age 
/more  enlightened  notions  and  juster  principles  into  his 
A mind. 

unequal  distribution  of  the  goods  of  life,  mate- 
y riai5  m0ral,  and  intellectual,  among  beings  endowed 
"with  similar  faculties,  is  one  of  the  questions  that  have 

p4*' 
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perplexed  inquirers — I think  a little  unreasonably,  as 


there  seems  no  just  ground  a priori  for  expecting  that 
QCtxit  — human  beings  should  be  equal.  Some  degree  o£ 

L s'*  ^ , i.  * * y o. 
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inequality  is  perhaps  inevitable  in  a world  governed  by 
general  laws.  Nor  is  it  in  itself  an  evil.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed  that  there  is  a corresponding  in- 
equality of  happiness.  No  doubt  squalid  poverty  must 
always  be  a wretched  state  of  suffering.  But,  with  such 
improvements  as  might  and  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  the  difference  between 
their  means  of  happiness  and  those  of  the  wealthier 
classes  would  probably  be  inconsiderable.  It  is  not  so 
much  upon  what  we  have,  as  upon  what  we  are  and 
what  we  do,  that  happiness  depends.  ‘It  is,’  says 
Jeremy  Taylor,  ‘the  body  which  makes  the  clothes 
warm  and  not  the  clothes  the  body ; and  the  spirit  of 
a man  makes  felicity  and  content,  not  the  spoils  of  a 
rich  fortune  wrapped  about  a sickly  and  uneasy  soul.’ 

I have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
almost  nothing  has  been  given  to  mortals  without 
labour,  and  that  they  have  been  left  to  find  out  every- 
thing for  themselves.  But  this  constitution  of  things 
is  so  far  from  being  an  unmixed  evil,  or  ultimately  an 
evil  at  all,  that  it  is  productive  of  enjoyment.  There 
is  pleasure  in  exertion,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  and 
in  difficulties  overcome.  ‘ Work,’  it  has  been  some- 
where observed,  ‘ is  the  duty,  privilege,  pleasure,  and 
great  safeguard  of  our  lives.’  The  contest  with  pain 
and  apparent  evil  which  forms  a large  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  life  is  itself  a source  of  agreeable  occupation. 
Curiosity,  which,  more  aptly  than  ‘ wonder,’  may  be 
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styled  c the  seed  of  knowledge,’  has  been  implanted  in 
our  nature  to  stimulate  our  inquiries,  and  there  is 
intense  pleasure  in  the  act  of  discovery.  Thus  the  very 
things  which  often  are  looked  upon  as  among  the  evils 
of  humanity — our  wants  and  our  ignorance — become 
themselves,  in  the  industry  which  they  render  necesj- 
sary  and  the  exercise  they  afford  to  our  faculties,  a 
source  of  enjoyment. 

Mandeville,  in  his  notes  to  the  6 Fable  of  the  Bees,’ 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  evil  alone  which  makes 
us  sociable  creatures,  and  that  6 the  moment  evil  ceasts 
the  society  must  be  spoiled  if  not  utterly  destroyed).’ 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  this  length,  but  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that,  constituted  as  we  are,  life  would  he 
comparatively  dull  without  the  motive  for  exertion 
on  behalf  of  ourselves  and  our  fellow-creatures  pre- 
sented by  the  struggle  with  the  apparent  ills  of  life. 

Hume  has  suggested,  as  an  argument  against  the 
benevolence  of  the  Deity,  that  we  might  have  been 
allured  by  pleasure,  instead  of  being  prompted  by  pain, 
to  avoid  what  is  hurtful  to  us.  We  are  in  fact  to  a 
great  extent  so  allured  by  the  feeling  of  satisfaction 
which  we  ever  experience  on  having  done  what  we 
think  right. 

. . . . In  his  soul  he  felt  that  peace 

Which  follows  painful  duty  well  performed  : 

Perfect  and  heavenly  peace — the  peace  of  Grod. — Southey. 


Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  some  irremedi- 
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able  evil  in  the  world  for  which  we  can  discover  no  com- 
pensating advantage.  Why  this  should  be  so,  or  how 
its  existence  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  (beyond  the  suggestion  already  made, 
that  it  may  be  the  unavoidable  result  of  general  laws 
which  are  themselves  a necessity),  it  has  not  been  given 
to  us,  with  our  limited  faculties,  to  comprehend.  The 
secret  counsels  of  God  we  must  be  content  to  leave  a 
mystery.  In  the  words  of  the  late  much  lamented  Mr. 
Clough,  at  once  a poet  and  a profound  thinker — 

It  seems  His  Newer  Will, 

We  should  not  think  at  all  of  Him,*  but  turn, 

And  of  the  world  that  He  has  given  us  make 
What  best  we  may. 

From  the  decided  predominance  of  good  in  the 
general  scheme  of  the  world,  especially  displayed  in 
the  great  law  of  progress,  in  the  tendency  of  the  higher 
races  to  prevail  over  and  supplant  the  lower, f in  the 

* According  to  Professor  Tyndall,  theology  is  to  give  place  to  science 
and  poetry.  ‘ The  position  of  science/  he  says,  ‘ is  already  assured, 
but  I think  the  poet  will  have  a great  part  to  play  in  the  future  of  the 
world.  To  him  it  is  given  for  a long  time  to  come  to  fill  those  shores 
which  the  recession  of  the  theologic  tide  has  left  exposed.  To  him, 
when  he  rightly  understands  his  mission,  and  does  not  flinch  from  the 
tonic  discipline  which  it  assuredly  demands,  we  have  a right  to  look  for 
that  heightening  and  brightening  of  life  which  so  many  of  us  need. 
He  ought  to  be  the  interpreter  of  that  power  which,  as 
Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord, 

has  hitherto  filled  and  strengthened  the  human  heart/ — Fragments  of 
Science , p.  106. 

t Very  encouraging  in  this  point  of  view  is  the  progressive  extension 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  world  of  the  influence  of  England  and  the 
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desire  implanted  witliin  us  for  the  better,  * and  the 
power  given  to  us  of  satisfying  that  desire,  and  in  that 
law  of  our  nature  which  decrees  that  in  order  to  be 
happy  ourselves  we  must  make  others  happy,  we  may 
be  convinced  of  the  benevolence  of  its  Author.  In  that 
faith  we  must  rest,  and  apply  ourselves  to  contend  with 
evil  in  every  form  in  which  it  presents  itself,  moral  and 
physical ; and  as  all  history  shows  that  man  has  hitherto 
so  contended  with  some  success,  we  may  be  encouraged 
to  hope  that,  with  the  great  advances  now  being 
made  by  science,  he  may  go  on  so  to  contend  with 
increasing  means  and  with  the  prospect  of  a success 
still  greater. 

Our  quarrel  with  the  Church  and  her  rulers  is  that, 
instead  of  doing  this — instead  of  applying  the  vast 
resources  at  their  command,  educational  and  other,  in 
removing  or  alleviating  so  much  of  the  evil  existing  in 
the  world  as  is  remediable — they  have  devised,  or  rather 
adopted  from  the  traditions  of  a remote  age,  an 
imaginary  origin  of  this  evil,  together  with  a mysterious 
and  somewhat  technical  scheme  by  which  the  Church 
is  to  enable  us  to  escape  from  it.  Instead  of  carefully 

United  States.  Though  there  may  be  something  in  the  bearing  of  the 
last-named  power  that  one  cannot  wholly  approve  of,  its  tendencies  are 
in  the  main-  decidedly  pacific  and  civilising.  The  great  empire  of 
Germany,  too,  a kindred  race,  having  now  secured  what  is  deemed 
essential  for  self-defence,  there  seems  good  ground  to  believe  that  her 
future  policy  will  be  one  of  peace,  and  her  great  aim  social  improvement. 

* !5och  1st  es  jedem  eingeboren 
Pass  sein  Gefiihl  hinauf  und  vorwarts  dringt. — Gothe. 
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searching  out  the  causes  of  the  misery  in  the  world, 
and  using  their  best  endeavours  to  amend,  and  to  put 
those  who  look  up  to  them  in  the  way  of  amending,  so 
much  as  admits  of  amendment — a task  which  would 
afford  an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  all  their  powers 
— they  assume  that  God  is  angry  with  the  beings  He 
has  created,  and  requires  to  be  conciliated,  and  that  the 
great  business  of  life,  and  the  especial  work  of  the 
Church,  is  to  bring  about  a reconciliation  between  God 
and  His  creatures ; and  thus  they  withdraw  attention 
from  the  causes  of  evil  that  are  real,  and  with  which 
they  might  contend  successfully,  and  expend  the  ener- 
gies and  vast  resources  of  an  immense  establishment 
upon  the  vain  task  of  attempting  to  give  effect  to  an 
imaginary  scheme  of  redemption.* 

* Among  the  evils  arising  from  the  importance  attached  by  our 
Church  to  belief  in  its  exclusive  scheme  of  salvation  are  the  expense 
and  labour,  often  attended  with  loss  of  life,  bestowed  on  foreign  missions 
for  converting  the  heathen  to  Christianity.  Churchmen,  holding  the 
doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation,  can  hardly,  if  sincere,  do  other  than 
encourage  every  effort  that  can  be  made,  at  whatever  cost,  to  promote 
the  spread  of  a faith  fraught,  as  their  system  assumes,  with  such 
momentous  consequences. 

The  history  of  the  last  few  years  of  oar  relations  with  China  shows 
with  what  baneful  effects  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  to  introduce 
Christianity  into  that  kingdom  have  been  attended ; moreover,  entirely 
defeating  their  own  object,  by  destroying  all  chance  of  the  friendly 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  from  which  alone 
any  hope  of  an  improved  system  of  religion  in  China  can  reasonably  be 
entertained.  There  seems  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  Chinese 
people  which  need  make  us  despair  of  introducing  European  civilisation 
among  them.  Hut  the  first  step  must  be  to  withdraw  the  missionaries. 
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kJU*A> n ^le  (lues^ion  °f  the  truth  or  probability  of  this 
great  scheme  of  a Fall  and  Redemption,  I shall  have 
A^Lsome  remarks  to  make  in  a subsequent  letter.  For  the 
prr*Jj**£~  present  I will  merely  observe  that  it  is  founded  on  a 
^y^View  of  God’s  providence  formed  in  what  may  be  called 
'Ij  the  infancy  of  the  world  by  a very  singular  people — a 
J^^^narrow-minded  unsocial  race  of  men,  of  a fervid  reli- 
Pe+Jzts gious  temperament,  it  is  true,  and  strongly  imbued 
- with  the  monotheistic  doctrine  common  among  the 
Eastern  races?but  not  otherwise  distinguished  by  genius 
d**A^b  cultivation  of  any  kind — a view,  moreover,  which  is 
CL  Wv^^^qmittedly  at  variance  with  what  we  find  now  prevailing 
ds  well  among  that  people  as  in  every  other  part  of  the 

uL  Zy5-Aworld- 

ijjbtL  UtT  In  °ther  matters  the  fallacy  of  what  is  called  the 
fww***'  fe>y^isdom  of  antiquity  has  been  long  recognised — anti- 
quitas  sceculi  juventus  mundi;  but  it  would  seem 
that  in  the  highest  matter  of  all — the  problem  of  the 
world,  and  man’s  destiny  there — we  are  content  still  to 
H^\  resort  for  instruction  to  the  infancy  of  the  world,  and 

_^^^^to  set  up  the  limited  knowledge  of  past  ages  against 
L ) //  /*the  enlarged  experience  and  intelligence  of  our  own. 

/ \'/L»  Surely  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  ancient 
Ua*  Hebrews,  with  their  very  scanty  knowledge  of  the 
^ fl£#works  of  Grod — however  confident  may  have  been  the 
/^ry>vvy<v  pretensions  of  their  prophets  and  rulers  to  direct  per- 
- sonal  intercourse  with  the  Author  of  the  Universe,  and 
uL~S<^  however  pure  and  lofty  their  devotional  spirit — should 
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be  able  to  draw  more  correct  inferences  than  ourselves 
respecting  the  theory  of  creation,  and  man  s place  in 
the  world,  his  aims  and  his  duties. 

A great  deal  of  evil  that  is  really  remediable  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  world,  from  the  vague  notion 
that  there  is  something  mysterious  in  its  nature — that 
pain  and  suffering  are  specially  appointed  by  an  all- 
wise and  benevolent  Creator,  and  are  in  some  inscrutable 
way  intended  for  our  good.  Some  of  our  popular 
writers  who  aim  at  giving  a higher  tone  to  our  lighter 
literature,  and  at  making  fiction  the  vehicle  of  moral 
and  religious  instruction,  are  apt  to  indulge  in  this 
kind  of  sentimentalism.  Lady  Hardy,  who  may  be 
taken  as  a fair  specimen  of  the  writers  of  this  class, 
thus  moralises  on  the  question  of  evil  in  the  world 
in  her,  in  many  respects,  beautiful  story  of  Paul 
Wynter's  Sacrifice.  The  two  heroines  have  been  in- 
dulging in  a little  speculation  how  the  world  might  be 
improved.  6 They  forget  (she  says),  in  their  foolish 
search,  that  He,  the  great  designer  of  human  nature 
and  human  lives,  makes  all  things  fit  all  things  rightly. 
That  which  to  our  blind  eyes  seems  crooked  to-day 
will  be  made  straight  to-morrow.  The  great  mass  of 
men’s  lives  that  looks  like  a tangled  skein  of  thread,  of 
many-coloured  sins  and  sorrows  running  confusedly 
among  it,  marring  the  pattern  and  throwing  the  whole 
out  of  gear,  will  all  come  right  at  last.  When  the 
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glow  of  Divine  love  falls  over  all,  the  colours  soften 
and  blend  harmoniously,  the  design  works  itself  out 
according  to  Grod’s  will,  and,  in  spite  of  the  cross  pur- 
poses that  harass  men’s  lives,  we  feel  that  all  is  well.’ 
But  we  ought  not  to  feel  that  all  is  well ; we  ought 
to  feel  that  there  is  much  that  is  not  well  and  that 
might  be  made  better  by  our  exertions.  How  much 
evil  which  might  have  been  avoided  is  patiently  en- 
dured, under  the  feeling  that  it  is  Grod’s  appointment, 
ordained  for  some  wise,  inscrutable  purpose,  and  that 
we  have  only  to  trust  in  Grod’s  wisdom  and  goodness, 
and  that  all  will  be  right  in  the  end.  True,  we  ought 
so  to  trust,  that  is  a faith  never  to  be  shaken  ; and  it 
is  true  in  a certain  sense  that  this  evil  is  of  Grod’s 
appointment — i.e.  it  arises  under  the  system  He  has 
ordained  for  the  government  of  the  world;  but  it  is 
evil  for  which  under  that  system  He  has  for  the  most 
part  placed  within  our  reach  a remedy,  and  the  evil 
goes  on  to  exist  only  because  we  have  failed  to  study 
and  understand  that  system,  and  to  govern  ourselves  by 
the  laws  which  He  has  ordained.  And  for  this  we 
ought  to  take  blame  to  ourselves,  and  to  resolve  that 
this  shall  be  so  no  longer  ; instead  of  indulging  in  a 
sentimental  optimism,  and  satisfying  our  conscience,  as 
too  many  of  us  are  apt  to  do,  with  the  reflection  that 
it  is  the  appointment  of  Grod,  and  that  it  is  ours  to  sub- 
mit and  humbly  adore  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  Grod, 
who  has  seen  fit  to  hide  His  purposes  from  mankind. 
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The  pious  notion  that  suffering  is  of  God’s  appoint- 
ment— intended  in  some  inscrutable  manner  for  our 
benefit — has  caused  much  pain  to  be  endured  which 
might  have  been  spared.  Prolonged  and  hopeless 
suffering,  such  as  not  unfrequently  attends  the  close 
of  life,  is  not  more  of  God’s  appointment  than  any 
other  suffering  for  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  seek  the 
means  of  alleviation  which  God  has  placed  within  our 
reach.  If  suffering  be  in  itself  good  for  us,  why  do  we 
resort  to  chloroform  during  painful  operations  ? * 

The  fact  that  the  humblest  animal  that  crawls  upon 
the  earth  is  liable  to  pain  and  suffering  strictly  analo- 
gous to  that  which  we  suffer  should  make  us  hesitate  to 
presume  that  the  suffering  to  which  human  beings  are 
exposed  is  specially  of  God’s  appointment  for  some 
moral  end.  That  mysterious  disease,  the  empusa 
mu8<XB,  eating  into  the  viscera  of  a fly,  is  surely  not 


* It  appears  from  the  following  letter  to  the  Times  of  May  11,  1870, 
.soon  after  the  death  of  Sir  James  Simpson,  that  the  use  of  chloroform 
has  been  objected  to  on  religions  grounds : — 

‘ Dr.  Simpson,  on  first  propounding  the  theory  of  the  application  of 
chloroform  to  patients  requiring  surgical  aid,  was  stoutly  opposed  by 
certain  Calvinistic  objectors,  who  held  that  to  check  the  sensation  of 
pain  in  connection  with  “ visitations  of  God  ” was  to  contravene  the 
decrees  of  an  all-wise  Creator. 

; What  was  his  answer  ? That  the  Creator,  during  the  process  of 
extracting  the  rib  from  Adam,  must  necessarily  have  adopted  a some- 
what corresponding  artifice,  “ for  did  not  God  throw  Adam  into  a deep 
sleep  ?”  The  pietists  were  satisfied,  and  the  discoverer  triumphed  over 
gnoble  and  ignorant  prejudice.’ — J.  S.  Laurie,  Temple,  May  9. 
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less  of  God’s  appointment  than  the  cancer  preying  on 
the  human  form.* 

No  doubt  it  is  noble  to  submit  without  repining  to 
suffering  which  is  unavoidable,  or  which  is  required  for 
some  good  end.  6 The  cup  which  my  Father  has  given 
me,  shall  I not  drink  it  ? ’ But  there  Jesus  believed 
that  his  self-sacrifice  was  demanded  for  a great  purpose. 
Where  it  is  voluntarily  endured  for  no  good  end,  it  is 
mere  asceticism, f a feeling  so  rife  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity. 

* In  More’s  Utopia , persons  afflicted  with  painful  and  incurable  dis- 
orders are  persuaded  to  allow  themselves  to  he  put  to  death;  but  they 
must  not  destroy  themselves  ‘ before  the  priest  and  counsel  have  allowed 
the  cause  of  their  death.’  Vol.  ii.  pp.  134-137,  Ed.  of  1808. 

t The  spirit  of  asceticism  still  lingers  among  us.  One  is  sorry  to  see 
our  laureate  wasting — to  use  no  harsher  term — his  great  powers  to 
foster  this  baneful  superstition  in  that  otherwise  beautiful  episode  of 
the  Holy  Grail . The  fair  saint  to  whom  is  vouchsafed  the  vision  of  the 
holy  grail  had  earned  that  privilege,  we  are  told  by  Sir  Percival,  her 
brother,  by  prayer  and  fasting 

. . . . ‘ till  the  sun 

Shone  and  the  wind  blew  thro’  her  ; and  I thought 
She  might  have  risen  and  floated  when  I saw  her.’ 

How  much  healthier  is  Milton’s  conception  of  a saintly  lady  (victo- 
rious, we  must  suppose,  in  the  trial  and  struggle  by  which  virtue  is 
attained) : — 

‘A  thousand  livried  angels  lacquey  her, 

Driving  far  off  all  things  of  sin  and  guilt, 

And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision 
Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear, 

Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants 
Begin  to  cast  a beam  o’er  the  earthly  shape, 

The  unpolluted  temple  of  her  mind, 

And  turn  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul’s  essence, 

Till  all  be  made  immortal.’ 
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Asceticism  itself  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  the 
common  infirmity  of  our  nature  shown  in  pushing  to  a 
morbid  excess  our  efforts  to  escape  evil.  Observing 
the  mischiefs  which  proceed  from  excess  of  sensual 
gratification,  we  have  come  to  regard  the  opposite  ex- 
treme to  this  indulgence  as  in  itself  a good.  To  be 
able  to  make  sacrifices  for  worthy  ends  is  the  first  step 
towards  attaining  to  a great  character.  But  to  make 
sacrifices  we  must  be  ready  to  endure  suffering.  Hence 
has  grown  up  the  fallacious  notion  that  suffering  is 
itself  a good,  and  is  pleasing  to  the  Deity;  and  so  it 
has  taken  the  shape  of  asceticism,  to  which  in  one  way 
or  another  the  Church  has  always  been  favourable. 

I am  far  from  saying  that  the  removal  of  evil, 
physical  and  moral,  from  the  world,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  man’s  well-being  and  happiness  here,  is  the 
only  pursuit  worthy  of  engaging  the  attention  of  man- 
kind, or  that  it  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  man’s  higher 
aspirations.  The  old  questions  which  have  forced 
themselves  upon  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men  in  all 
ages — whence  man  came  and  whither  he  is  going,  and 
what  is  to  be  the  aim  of  all  his  strivings — will  still 
present  themselves ; and  for  those  who  have  leisure 
and  imaginative  faculty  for  such  high  speculation, 
there  can  be  no  more  interesting  pursuit.  All  I wish 
to  contend  for  is  that  those  who  are  content  to  devote 
their  energies  to  what  they  see  to  be  practical  and 
useful  to  themselves  and  their  fellow-creatures  in  wb 
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regards  their  well-being  and  happiness  in  this  world, 
are  not  to  be  deemed  less  entitled  to  the  esteem  and 
gratitude  of  mankind  than  those  who  indulge  in  lofty 
aspirations  after  the  unseen  and  the  spiritual.  With 
regard  to  the  former,  we  have  at  least  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  that  progress  is  certainly  made.  From  day 
to  day  we  acquire  a greater  command  over  the  things 
which  concern  this  life,  and  the  means  of  happiness 
and  the  diminution  of  suffering  in  this  world.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  speculations,  lofty  and  interesting 
as  they  are,  it  is  doubtful  whether  (apart  from  what 
is  claimed  by  the  Church  for  direct  revelation)  any 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  2,000  years. 

Whether  we  are  destined  for  a future  existence  or 
not,  I cannot  admit  that  this  world  is  nought,  or  that 
its  concerns  are  not  worthy  of  our  most  earnest  atten- 
tion. I cannot  doubt  that  man’s  most  pressing  duties 
regard  the  earth  in  which  his  lot  has  been  cast ; and  in 
the  study  of  this  world,  and  in  the  discharge  of  those 
duties,  he  will  assuredly  find  abundant  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  his  highest  faculties  : — 

Er  stehe  fest  und  sehe  hier  sich  um, 

Dem  Tiichtigen  ist  diese  Welt  nicht  stumm. — Gothe. 

We  seem  as  yet,  as  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  remarked, 
but  on  the  threshold,  as  it  were,  of  civilisation.  It  is 
probable  that  man,  collectively  speaking,  is  far  from 
having  reached  the  limits  of  intellectual,  social,  or 
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moral  development,  and  it  is  certain  that,  with  regard 
to  the  physical  means  of  promoting  man’s  well-being  on 
earth,  he  has  by  no  means  exhausted  the  infinite  capa- 
bilities of  external  nature.  Social  and  other  changes  are 
continually  in  progress,  whether  we  observe  them  or 
not ; and  in  giving  these  a useful  direction  and  impulse 
much  may  be  done  by  individual  energy,  ever  sustained 
by  faith  in  a law  of  good,  of  the  working  of  which  we 
see  traces  on  every  side  evolving  a new  and  better  age 
out  of  the  old ; and  to  do  our  part,  however  humble, 
in  effecting  these  changes  for  the  general  good — 
not  neglecting,  meanwhile,  to  strew  our  path  so  far 
as  we  may  with  flowers,  and  to  enjoy  our  present 
share  of  the  blessings  around  us — is  the  main  busi- 
ness of  life.* 

At  the  same  time  I wish  to  observe  that  the  system 
I advocate  is  by  no  means  adverse,  as  it  is  sometimes 
contended,  to  the  highest  culture — to  whatever  tends 
to  elevate  and  purify  the  inward  primary  powers  of 
man ; all  that  has  helped  to  exalt  man’s  life  to  its 
present  spiritual  height — to  religion,  morality,  poetry, 
the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  every  form.  To  act  upon 

* We  should  all  of  us  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of  Bacon  in  his 
zeal  for  advancing  the  progress  of  the  world.  ‘ Believing,’  he  says,  in 
his  preface  to  the  De  Inter'pretatione  Natures,  ‘ that  I was  born  for  the 
service  of  mankind,  and  regarding  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a 
kind  of  common  property,  which,  like  the  air  and  water,  belongs  to 
everybody,  I set  myself  to  consider  in  what  way  mankind  might  be  best 
served,  and  what  service  I was  myself  best  fitted  to  perform.’ 
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it  is  not  to  undervalue  the  divine  and  the  spiritual, 
but  to  insist  that  what  is  called  the  divine  and  the 
spiritual  shall  be  kept  in  due  subordination  to  the 
reason  and  the  practical  faculty  of  man,  and  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  superstition  and 
fanaticism. 

The  aspirations  of  our  religious  nature  require  to  be 
kept  under  the  guidance  of  reason  not  less  than  the 
impulses  of  our  physical  nature.  Under  their  influence, 
and  aided  by  the  force  and  elevation  of  character 
which  they  are  capable  of  bestowing,  we  may  attain  to 
heights  of  virtue,  and  may  accomplish  deeds  which, 
in  their  absence,  would  be  quite  impossible.  What 
is  to  be  guarded  against  is  the  superstitious  notion 
that  persons  so  influenced  are  acting  under  the 
special  inspiration  or  guidance  of  Providence,  and  that 
what  they  do  is  therefore  necessarily  right.  Nothing 
is  more  natural  than  to  entertain  such  feelings. 
Oliver  Cromwell  has  been  accused  of  hypocrisy  in  his 
frequent  professions  of  belief  that  God  was  fighting  on 
his  side  ; but  there  seems  no  sufficient  ground  for  say- 
ing that  the  belief  was  not  sincere.  In  his  memorable 
despatch  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  after 
the  battle  of  Naseby,  he  says  : 6 Sir,  this  is  no  other 
but  the  hand  of  God,  and  to  Him  alone  belongs  the 
glory,  wherein  none  are  to  share  with  Him.’  And  no 
doubt  this  belief,  so  fervently  entertained  by  him  and 
shared  by  the  troops  under  his  command,  inspired  his 
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army  with  a courage  almost  more  than  human.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  Cromwell  ever  allowed  his 
reliance  on  Providence  to  lead  him  to  neglect  the 
natural  and  practical  means  necessary  to  ensure  success. 
Happy  is  it  when  there  is  this  combination  of  faith 
with  judgment.  It  was  not  wanting  in  Mahomet. 
When  they  were  about  to  encamp  for  the  night,  his 
companion  proposed  to  turn  the  horses  loose  and  com- 
mit them  to  Providence.  6 Tie  them  up,’  said  Ma- 
homet, 6 and  commit  them  to  Providence.’  So  Hesiod 
exhorted  tlie  countryman  to  pray  for  the  harvest,  but 
to  do  it  with  his  hand  upon  the  plough.*  It  is  the 
time-honoured  injunction,  6 Ora  et  labora.’ 

The  King  of  Prussia,  in  his  recent  great  war  with 
the  French,  with  his  rather  obtrusive  piety,  reiterated 
his  belief  that  God  was  ever  fighting  on  his  side.  And 
no  doubt  God  was  fighting  on  his  side  in  the  only  sense 
in  which  He  ever  fights  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
King  of  Prussia  had  been  at  the  pains  to  bring  himself 
within  the  conditions  on  which,  according  to  the  in- 
variable laws  which  God  has  ordained  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  success  depends.  On  the  one  side, 
at  the  outset,  a vast  and  overwhelming  armament, 


* Lord  Palmerston  seems  to  have  been  impressed  with  a similar 
feeling  when,  as  Home  Secretary,  in  reply  to  the  memorial  of  the 
Edinburgh  Presbytery,  praying  that  he  would  appoint  a public  fast-day 
as  a means  of  staying  the  cholera,  he  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to 
cleanse  their  drains  before  they  sought  to  protect  the  people  against 
physical  disease  by  the  ceremony  of  national  humiliation. 
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perfect  discipline,  intimate  knowledge  of  the  seat  of 
war,  incomparable  leadership,  and,  to  crown  the  whole, 
a sense  that  they  were  engaged  in  a defensive  warfare, 
fighting  for  their  hearths  and  homes.  On  the  other 
side  a demoralised  army,  inferior  in  number,  not  ade- 
quately equipped ; great  want  of  discipline,  and  defec- 
tive intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  leaders.  These 
were  the  causes  that  ensured  victory  to  the  Germans. 
There  is  no  ground  for  assuming  the  special  interfer- 
ence of  Providence  in  their  favour  in  this  defensive  war 
any  more  than  in  their  former  aggressive  war  against 
the  Danes. 

It  is  so  much  more  easy  to  ordinary  capacities 
to  refer  the  events  which  we  see  happening  around 
us  to  an  overruling  Providence  specially  interfering 
on  each  occasion  than  to  trace  them  to  the  action 
of  the  same  overruling  Providence  proceeding  by 
general  and  invariable  laws,  that  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised that  this  is  the  common  belief,  however  much 
at  variance  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  a careful 
observation  of  facts.  We  cannot  get  out  of  anthropo- 
morphism. We  cannot  help  putting  ourselves  in  the 
place  of  the  Deity,  and  assuming  that  He  must  act  in 
the  same  way  in  which  we  feel  that  we  should  act  in 
the  like  case.  We  smile  at  the  simplicity  of  the  poor 
peasant  who  said  that  if  he  were  a king  he  would  mind 
his  sheep  on  horseback,  but  we  seem  unconscious  of 
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our  own  presumption  in  determining  how  we  would 
rule  the  Universe  if  we  were  God.*  Let  us  humbly 
admit  that  there  may  be  an  overruling  Providence, 
even  though  it  be  not  conducted  exactly  as  we  c in  our 
poor  wigs  and  Church  tippets  ’ (as  Carlyle  would  say) 
think  it  ought  to  be  conducted. 

It  is  hardly  correct  to  say  that  those  who  hold  the 
theory  of  a special  Providence  refer  all  events  to  His 
interference.  The  more  common  practice  is  to  refer 
those  events  of  which  they  approve  to  the  hand  of 
Providence,  and  those  of  which  they  disapprove  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  or  to  the  agency  of  wicked 
men  or,  possibly,  of  spirits.  In  the  story  of  Peveril 
of  the  Peak , Lady  Peveril,  in  referring  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  royal  family,  describes  it  as  a work  wrought 
by  the  direct  hand  of  Providence.  It  probably — so 
much  are  we  creatures  of  habit — did  not  occur  to  that 
lady,  if  she  ever  existed,  nor  to  one  in  a hundred  of  the 
readers  of  the  story,  that  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 


* Addison  has  a pleasant  paper  on  this  subject  in  one  of  his  Saturday 
Spectators . ‘An  old  maiden  gentlewoman,’  he  says,  ‘whom  I shall 
conceal  under  the  name  of  Nemesis , is  the  greatest  discoverer  of  judg- 
ments that  I ever  met  with.  She  can  tell  you  what  sin  it  was  that  set 
such  a man’s  house  on  fire,  or  blew  down  his  barns.  She  has  a crime 
for  every  misfortune  that  can  befaU  any  of  her  acquaintance,  and  when 
she  hears  of  a robbery  or  a murder,  enlarges  more  on  the  guilt  of  the 
suffering  person  than  on  that  of  the  thief  or  assassin.  In  short,  she  is  so 
good  a Christian,  that  whatever  happens  to  herself  is  a trial,  and  what- 
ever happens  to  her  neighbours  is  a judgment.’ 
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was  not  more  the  work  of  Providence  than  the  deposi- 
tion, trial,  and  execution  of  Charles  I.* 

GKhJ*,  however*,  is  not  less  the  great  Author  and 
Euler  of  all  that  we  behold  because  He  acts  by  laws  pre- 
scribed and  invariable.  And  this  view  of  the  Divine 
Government  is  more  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of 
kindness  towards  our  fellow-creatures  than  the  opposite 
view.  Benevolent  persons,  under  a general  superin- 
tending Providence,  would,  if  reasonable,  be  more  dis- 
posed to  aid  the  poor  and  the  distressed  than  under  a 
special  Providence.  In  the  former  case  they  feel  that 
\ ^ ^^they  are  supplementing  the  purposes  of  the  Deity. 

gmjJ  The  purpose  in  the  particular  instance  having  become 
incapable  of  fulfilment  by  reason  of  the  generality  of 
the  laws,  they  come  in  aid  to  do  that  which  they  feel 
^**§ure  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  design  of  Pro- 
^S^'ridence.  But  under  the  special  Providence  theory 
they  cannot  feel  this  assurance : they  must  rather  feel 
that,  instead  of  coming  in  aid,  they  are  contravening 
the  Divine  purpose.  For  they  must  assume,  under  the 
supposition  of  a special  Providence,  that  if  the  Deity 
willed  the  relief  to  be  given  He  would  have  given  it. 
For  how  much  do  we  on  this  theory  make  Providence 
answerable ! f 


* ‘Have  you  heard  of  the  accident  on  the  river?  Two  men  thrown 
out  of  a boat,  and  one  providentially  saved.’  ‘ And  the  other.’  said  Mr. 
Barker,  ‘providentially  drowned?’  Bachelor  of  the  Albany — Savage. 

t Wrecks  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  not  so  long  ago,  were  regarded  as 
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The  evil  which  results  from  ignorance  or  neglect  of 
general  laws  may  cause  the  same  degree  of  suffering  to^ 
the  afflicted  person,  but  at  least  he  has  not  the  dis- 
tress  of  thinking  that  his  suffering  is  of  special  pur- 
pose  inflicted  on  him  by  the  Grod  whom  he  desires  to  J. 
venerate  and  to  love.  Though  there  be  suffering  under 
the  general  laws  (framed  with  a view  to  the  general  c/fczr' 
good),  there  is  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  in  most  nLusJ*  <{>} 
cases  those  general  laws,  if  due  attention  be  given  to' 
them,  show  a way  of  escape  from  the  like  suffering  in 
future  ; for  others  at  least,  if  not  always  for  ourselves. 

And  my  prayer  shall  be  that  of  the  poet : — 


And  if  I maun  afflicted  be 
To  serve  some  wise  design, 

Then  man  my  soul  with  firm  resolve 
To  bear  and  not  repine. — Burns. 

There  are  some  things  of  which  the  strong  feeling 
implanted  within  us  seems  to  be  all  the  evidence  that 
the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of.  Such  is  that  of  the 
existence  of  the  soul  as  a thing  apart  from  the  body, 
and  of  a future  life — a belief,  says  Adam  Smith, 
4 equally  necessary  to  comfort  the  weakness  and  support 
our  lofty  ideas  of  the  grandeur  of  human  nature.’ 
This  belief  has  been  implanted  in  the  human  breast, 
and  in  some  form  or  other  has  been  entertained  in  all 
ages  of  the  worldX  It  is  so  consolatory  to  anticipate  a 
state  hereafter  in  which  suffering  virtue  shall  at  length 

special  gifts  of  Providence  to  the  Cornish  men.  ‘ Providential  wrecks 
they  were  called,  and  were  devoutly  prayed  for. 
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receive  its  reward  that,  even  if  this  expectation  should 
be  a delusion,  it  is  hardly  one  which,  if  disencumbered 
from  the  fearful  dogmas  that  have  been  engrafted  on 
it  by  the  Church,  it  can  be  for  the  interest  of  humanity 
to  dispel. 

A state  of  future  retribution  has  been  very  com- 
monly invoked  in  aid  of  the  legislature,  as  a supple- 
ment to  law,  by  which  we  may  be  assured  that 
6 crimes  unwhipped  of  justice 5 on  this  earth,  will 
hereafter  meet  their  due  punishment  at  the  hands  of 
an  all-seeing  Deity.  The  legislator  can,  however, 
derive  but  little  aid  from  such  a source.  The  suffering 
with  which  the  wicked  are  threatened  in  a future  state 
(so  far  as  it  can  have  any  effect  in  deterring  from  crime 
in  this  world)  is  wanting  in  the  two  qualities  most 
conducive  to  the  efficacy  of  punishment,  namely,  the 
certainty  of  its  infliction,  and  the  prospect  of  that  in- 
fliction following  speedily  on  the  offence.  We  are  in 
Tact  mainly  influenced  by  present  and  immediate  con- 
siderations. The  reward  that  is  future  and  the  punish- 
ment that  is  distant  have  little  effect  on  our  conduct. 
So  obvious  is  the  imperfection  of  a punishment  at  once 
uncertain  and  distant,  that  it  has  been  endeavoured  to 
supply  the  deficiency  by  supposing  the  suffering  to  be 
(what  it  is  shocking  to  contemplate)  of  infinite  inten- 
sity and  of  eternal  duration.  It  seems*  therefore*,  in- 
consistent alike  with  the  wisdom  and  with  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Deity  that  He  should  have  recourse  to  any 
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means  of  repressing  crime  in  this  world  at  once  so  in- 
efficacious and  so  cruel.  Consequences  so  momentous 
could  hardly  have  been  left  in  so  much  obscurity. 

But  although  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the  orthodox 
doctrine  respecting  future  retribution,  which  must 
shock  the  sense  of  justice  in  all  intelligent  and  good 
men,  we  must  admit  that  the  feeling  that  our  con- 
dition hereafter  must  in  some  way  be  dependent  on 
what  shall  have  been  our  conduct  in  this  life,  is  very 
general  among  men,  and  it  is  one  over  which,  as 
over  the  rest  of  our  religious  feelings,  a useful  in- 
fluence may  be  exercised  by  education.  It  may  be 
that  we  cannot  altogether  justify  it  to  our  reason, 
but  there  are  many  things  in  this  life  which  we  can- 
not explain,  and  which  we  must  be  content  to  accept 
as  mysteries;  and  as  we  find  the  feeling  implanted 
within  us,  however  it  may  have  been  acquired,  and 
however  involved  in  darkness  the  way  in  which  it  is 
to  receive  its  fulfilment,  I am  not  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  those  who  think  it  wise  to  cherish  and  cultivate 
it  in  the  sarvice  of  morality  and  virtue. 

I cannot  share  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  that 
without  a firm  belief  in  a future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments  there  would  be  no  stable  basis 
for  morality  in  the  world.  I believe  that  the  fear 
of  eternal  punishment  and  the  hope  of  eternal  re- 
ward are  not  required  in  order  to  make  men  honest 
and  women  chaste ; and  that  the  contrary  opinion 
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when  entertained  by  educated  men  (which  I admit  is 
not  uncommon)  is  entertained  not  from  conviction, 
but  from  habit — from  hearing  it  constantly  assumed 
and  preached  from  the  pulpit  that  without  4 the  com- 
ing judgment  ’ there  is  no  abiding  security  for  honesty 
and  virtue.  I believe  that  in  order  to  build  up  a 
virtuous  society  at  once  religious  and  enlightened, 
nothing  more  is  required  than  that  we  should  supple- 
ment the  religious  sentiment  of  our  nature  by  moral 
training  and  the  force  of  law. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  at  a certain  period  of  the 
world’s  education  superstitious  fears  may  be  turned  to 
useful  account  in  the  cause  of  morality  and  good 
government.  They  have  indeed  ever  been  resorted  to 
by  the  rulers  of  mankind  as  a means  of  governing  rude 
and  ignorant  people.  But  a time  is  sure  to  come  when 
the  increasing  intelligence  of  the  people  will  no  longer 
allow  them  to  be  influenced  in  this  way,  and  it  is  well 
if  the  place  of  this  rude  safeguard  have  been  with  a 
timely  prudence  supplied  by  some  more  enduring  mode 
of  influencing  mankind.  Happily,*  we  find  that,  through 
a wise  and  beneficent  provision  in  the  order  of  the 
world’s  government,  the  growing  intelligence  which 
renders  impossible  a belief  in  the  supernatural,  and  so 
destroys  its  supposed  safeguards  for  morality,  itself 
provides  a substitute  for  what  has  been  destroyed,  by 
showing  that  there  are  other  and  more  enduring 
grounds  on  which  morality  may  be  based. 
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Though,  in  the  view  taken  in  these  letters,  a future 
life  is  not  required  to  supplement  the  present  one, 
there  are  many  and  strong  grounds  for  entertaining 
the  hope  that  such  a future  state  is  in  store  for  us. 
The  disposition  to  believe  that  death  is  a passage  to  a 
new  phase  of  life,  with  consciousness  of  personal 
identity — the  longing  for  an  hereafter  and  the  craving 
for  spiritual  communion  with  God,  so  universal  among 
the  cultivated  classes  of  all  nations  and  in  all  ages  as 
almost  to  be  considered  a part  of  our  nature,  has  been 
deemed  by  many  an  irrefragable  argument  in  support 
of  the  belief  in  a future  state.  The  Creator,  it  is  argued, 
would  never  have  made  this  feeling  a part  of  our  nature 
if  the  object  to  which  it  is  directed  did  not  exist.  By 
this  feeling  we  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  created 
beings.  It  is  man's  prerogative ; and  in  his  higher 
stages  of  progressive  improvement  it  becomes  an  assur- 
ance to  him  that  he  wi,ll  survive  death.  This  argument 
is  urged  with  great  force  in  a paper  by  the  late  Dr. 
Hinds,  formerly  Bishop  of  Norwich,  published  by  Mr. 
Scott,  of  Ramsgate.*  4 The  strength  of  the  argument 
lies,5  the  Bishop  insists,  6 in  our  conception  of  the 
Divine  nature  as  revealed  to  us  in  creation.  To  sup- 
pose that  the  Creator  has  made  man  with  a strong 
desire  as  part  of  his  nature,  and  that  the  object  on 


* A Reply  to  the  Question,  Apnrt  from  Supernatural  Revelation , 
What  is  Man's  Prospect  of  Living  after  Death  ? 
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which  alone  that  desire  can  be  exercised  does  not  exist, 
is  as  inconsistent  with  what  we  know  of  Him  and  His 
ways  as  to  suppose  that  He  might  have  given  His 
creatures  eyes  when  there  was  no  visible  object,  or  ears 
when  there  was  no  such  thing  as  sound.’  * (P.  6.) 

Akin  to  this  is  the  argument  of  Coleridge  (following 
Pascal),  founded  on  the  contrast  between  the  depth  of 
human  passion  and  the  pettiness  of  all  its  objects  in 
this  life.  ‘ I have  indeed  ’ (he  says,  in  the  Friend , 
vol.  i.  p.  50)  6 considered  the  disproportion  of  human 
passions  to  their  ordinary  objects  among  the  strongest 
internal  evidences  of  our  future  destination,  and  the 
attempt  to  restore  them  to  their  rightful  claimants  the 
most  imperious  duty  and  the  noblest  task  of  genius. 
The  verbal  enunciation  of  this  master  truth  could 
scarcely  be  new  to  me  at  any  period  of  my  life  since 
earliest  youth,  and  I well  remember  the  particular 
time  when  the  words  first  became  more  than  words  to 
me  ; when  they  incorporated  with  a living  conviction 
and  took  their  place  among  the  realities  of  my  being.’ 

* It  has  been  attempted  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  argument  in 
favour  of  a future  life  founded  on  the  longing  desire  implanted  in  us, 
by  suggesting  that  we  might  as  well  expect  a dinner  to  be  provided  be- 
cause we  are  hungry.  But  that  is  to  mistake  the  argument.  It  is  not 
contended  that  because  we  are  hungry  a dinner  may  be  expected  to  be 
provided  ; but  that  the  fact  of  our  being  hungry — our  longing  for 
food — is  evidence  that  it  is  intended  that  we  should  eat — that  eating 
belongs  to  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  and  that  if  proper  means  be 
taken  a dinner  may  be  had  and  our  longing  satisfied.  The  longing  was 
not  without  an  object.  So  with  the  longing  after  a future  life. 
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Something  to  the  same  effect  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  series  of  dialogues  called  Psychological 
Inquiries  * puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  leading  interlo- 
cutor,— an  expression  of  the  conviction,  strongly  im- 
pressed on  his  mind  by  the  contemplation  and  study  of 
the  universe,  6 that  as  a percipient,  conscious  and  in- 
telligent being,  he  belongs  to  a mode  of  existence 
wholly  different  from  that  by  which  he  is  surrounded, 
and  that  (even  independently  of  the  evidence  afforded 
by  revelation)  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the 
universal  expectation  of  mankind  (so  universal,  indeed, 
as  to  have  almost  the  character  of  an  instinct),  that 
there  is  something  in  us  which  will  remain,  and  be 
capable  of  perception  and  thought,  and  it  may  be  of 
pure  and  high  aspirations,  when  the  gross  material 
fabric  with  which  it  is  now  associated  has  become  re- 
solved into  its  original  elements.’  (P.  36.) 

So  also  our  Laureate  : — 

Contemplate  all  this  work  of  Time, 

The  giant  labouring  in  his  youth ; 

Nor  dream  of  human  love  and  truth 
As  dying  Nature’s  earth  and  lime  : 

But  trust  that  those  we  caU  the  dead 
Are  breathers  of  an  ampler  day 
For  nobler  ends. 

Mr.  Grreg,  after  full  examination  of  the  popular 
arguments  in  favour  of  a future  existence,  arrives  at 

* Longmans  & Co.,  1854.  Subsequent  editions  were  published  with 
the  name  of  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie. 
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the  conclusion  that  it  is  to  the  soul  that  we  must  look 
for  a solution.  6 The  intellect,’  he  says,  6 could  never 
have  discovered  it,  and  can  never  prove  it : the  soul 
must  have  revealed  it  ; must  and  does  perpetually 
reveal  it.  It  is  a matter  which  comes  properly  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  soul — of  that  spiritual  sense  to 
which  on  such  topics  we  must  look  for  information,  as 
we  look  to  our  bodily  senses  for  information  touching 
the  things  of  earth — things  that  lie  within  their 
province.  We  never  dream  of  doubting  what  they  tell 
us  of  the  external  world,  though  a Berkeley  should 
show  us  that  their  teaching  is  at  variance  with  or  in- 
defensible by  logic.  We  therefore  at  once  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  by  conceding  to  the  soul  the  privilege  of 
instructing  us  as  to  the  things  of  itself — we  apply  to 
the  spiritual  sense  for  information  on  spiritual  things. 
We  believe  there  is  no  other  solution  to  the  question. 

. . . The  only  occasions  on  which  a shade  of  doubt  has 
passed  over  my  conviction  of  a future  existence  have 
been  when  I have  rashly  endeavoured  to  make  out  a 
case,  to  give  a reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  me,  to 
assign  ostensible  and  logical  grounds  for  my  belief. — 
Creed  of  Christendom , p.  302. 

Descartes,  6 the  father  of  the  experimental  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind,’  as  he  has  been  called  by  Dugald 
Stewart,  maintains  that  our  knowledge  of  the  soul  is 
more  intimate  and  certain  than  our  knowledge  of  the 
body.  It  is  not  a matter  to  reason  about.  I doubt 
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whether,  on  this  subject,  we  can  go  beyond  the  em- 
phatic declaration  of  Yorick  on  the  occasion  of  his 
affecting  interview  with  Maria  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Moulins,  described  in  the  Sentimental  Journey , 
when,  he  says,  4 1 felt  such  indescribable  emotions 
within  me  as  I am  sure  could  not  be  accounted  for 
from  any  combination  of  matter  and  motion.  I am 
positive  I have  a soul;  nor  can  all  the  books  with 
which  materialists  have  pestered  the  world  ever  con- 
vince me  of  the  contrary.’* 

We  are  all  of  us  familiar  with  Addison’s  version  of 
Plato’s  argument  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in 
the  Soliloquy  of  Cato , commencing : — 

It  must  be  so ; Plato,  thou  reasonest  weU ! 

Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 

This  longing  after  immortality  ? 

Or  whence  this  secret  dread  and  inward  horror 
Of  falling  into  nought  ? Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 

’Tis  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us, 

’Tis  Heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man.’  f 


* This  will  perhaps  remind  some  readers  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  summary 
way  of  disposing  of  another  much  disputed  question.  ‘ Sir  (said  Dr. 
Johnson  to  BosweU),  we  know  that  the  human  will  is  free,  and  there’s 
an  end  of  it/  And  in  Johnson’s  sense  of  the  words  no  doubt  it  is  true. 

t Mr.  Lecky,  in  his  history  of  Rationalism  in  Europe,  sets  before  us  in 
his  happy  manner  the  view  of  the  soul  entertained  by  the  school  of 
Plato,  as  developed  in  the  Phcedon : — ‘ That  there  exists  in  man  an 
indivisible  being,  connected  with,  but  essentially  distinct  from,  the 
body,  was  the  position  which  Socrates  dwelt  upon  as  one  of  the  chief 
foundations  of  his  hopes  in  the  last  hours  of  his  life,  and  Cicero  in  the 
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Some  degree  of  doubt  must  always  rest  on  this 
question : such  uncertainty  is  inseparable  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  we  must  be  content  with  such 
amount  of  probability  as  the  subject  admits  of.  If 
the  matter  has  been  left  in  doubt,  it  is  better  that  we 
should  recognise  the  fact.  We  may  think  it  were 
better  for  the  world  that  no  doubt  should  exist  respect- 
ing a matter  so  momentous,  but  the  Creator  has  not  so 
willed  it ; and  we  must  accept  the  constitution  of  the 

shadow  of  age  ; and  the  whole  moral  system  of  the  school  of  Plato  was 
based  upon  the  distinction.  Man,  in  their  noble  imagery,  is  the  horizon 
line  where  the  world  of  spirit  and  the  world  of  matter  touch.  It  is  in 
his  power  to  rise  by  the  wings  of  the  soul  to  communion  with  the  gods, 
or  to  sink  by  the  gravitation  of  the  body  to  the  level  of  the  brute.  It 
is  the  destiny  of  the  soul  to  pass  from  state  to  state ; all  its  knowledge 
is  but  remembrance,  and  its  future  condition  must  be  determined  by  its 
present  tendency.  The  soul  of  the  man  who  aspires  only  to  virtue, 
and  who  despises  the  luxury  and  the  passions  of  earth,  will  be  emanci- 
pated at  last  from  the  thraldom  of  matter,  and,  invisible  and  unshackled, 
will  drink  in  perfect  bliss  in  the  full  fruition  of  wisdom.  The  soul  of 
that  man  who  seeks  his  chief  gratification  in  the  body,  will,  after  death, 
be  imprisoned  in  a new  body,  will  be  punished  by  physical  suffering,  or, 
visible  to  the  human  eye,  will  appear  upon  the  earth,  in  the  form  of  a 
ghost  to  scare  the  survivors  amid  their  pleasures.’ — I.  371. 

The  same  conception  is  beautifully  expressed  in  Comus , where  the 
‘ Attendant  Spirit  ’ speaks  of  the  men  of  Earth,  who 

4 With  low-thoughted  care, 

Confin’d  and  pester’d  in  this  pin-fold  here, 

Strive  to  keep  up  a frail  and  feverish  being, 

Unmindful  of  the  crown  that  virtue  gives*. 

After  this  mortal  change,  to  her  true  servants, 

Amongst  the  enthroned  gods  on  sainted  seats. 

Yet  some  there  be  that  by  due  steps  aspire 

To  lay  their  just  hands  on  the  golden  key 

That  opes  the  palace  of  eternity.’  ? 
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world  as  we  find  it.  We  cannot,  by  expressing  an  un- 
doubting belief,  make  things  more  certain  than  they 
are.  We  can  no  more  escape  from  the  uncertainty  by 
shutting  our  eyes  to  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  and 
proclaiming  our  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a joyful 
resurrection,  chan  the  ostrich  can  escape  danger  by 
thrusting  its  head  into  the  sand.  What  seems  deserv- 
ing of  consideration  is,  whether  it  is  not  better  to  rest 
on  arguments  which,  so  far  as  they  go,  cannot  be 
shaken,  but  on  the  contrary  are  rather  likely  to  be 
strengthened  with  the  progress  of  knowledge,*  than 

* Miss  Cobbe,  in  her  Dawning  Lights , says:  4 We  have  heard  a great 
man  of  science  say.  from  his  own  experience,  “ Every  step  I have  ad- 
vanced in  knowledge  has  lightened  the  physical  difficulties  of  the 
doctrine  of  immortal  life,  by  revealing  to  me  more  and  more  the  infinite 
possibilities  of  nature.”  * (P.  46.) 

Can  we  say  that  the  sublime  conception  of  Blanco  White  is  not 
within  these  possibilities? — 

4 Mysterious  night*  when  first  our  parent  knew 
Thee  by  report  divine,  and  heard  thy  name, 

Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  frame  ? 

This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  blue. 

Yet  ’neath  a curtain  of  translucent  dew, 

Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  sun, 

Hesperus  with  the  host  of  heaven  came, 

And  lo ! creation  widened  in  man’s  view. 

Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness  lay  concealed 
Within  thy  beams,  oh  Sun  ? or  who  could  find, 

Whilst  fly  and  leaf  and  insect  stood  revealed, 

That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad’st  us  blind? 

Why  do  we  then  shun  death  with  anxious  strife  ? 

If  light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  life?’ 
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upon  historical  evidence  of  supernatural  facts  which,  if 
experience  be  any  guide,  is  sure  to  give  way  before  the 
progress  of  science. 

Our  greatest  thinkers,  philosophers  as  well  as  poets, 
have  strongly  held  to  the  belief  of  an  existence  beyond 
the  grave. 

Grothe  clung  to  this  belief,  but  he  thought  it  a mis- 
take to  rest  it  on  what  he  calls  a legend.  4 Man  (he  says) 
should  believe  in  immortality ; he  has  a right  to  this 
belief : it  corresponds  with  the  wants  of  his  nature,  and 
he  may  believe  in  the  promises  of  religion.  But  if  the 
philosopher  tries  to  deduce  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
from  a legend,  that  is  very  weak  and  inefficient.  To  me 
the  eternal  existence  of  my  soul  is  proved  from  my 
idea  of  activity ; if  I work  on  incessantly  till  my  death, 
nature  is  bound  to  give  me  another  form  of  existence 
when  the  present  one  can  no  longer  sustain  my  spirit.’ 
— 4 Gresprache  mit  Eckermann,’  ii.  56  (Oxenford’s 
translation).  In  another  place  he  says  : 4 1 am  fully 
convinced  that  our  spirit  is  a being  of  a nature  quite 
indestructible.’ 

D’Alembert  shared  this  notion  of  indestructibility. 

4 Nous  avons,’  he  says,  4 de  tres-fortes  raisons  de  croire 
que  notre  ame  subsistera  eternellement,  parce  que 
Dieu  ne  pourrait  la  detruire  sans  l’a-neantir,*  et  que 

* Is  it  quite  clear  that  this  is  so  ? Can  we  assume  that  the  sub- 
stratum of  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  (whatever  it  be)  is  indivisible  ? 
The  body,  we  know  continues  to  exist  though  in  a state  of  dissolution, 
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Taneantissement  de  ce  qu’il  produit  une  fois  ne  parait 
pas  etre  dans  les  vues  de  sa  sagesse.’ 

Wieland,  in  the  words  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 

its  atoms  going  to  form  other  bodies.  Why  should  there  not  be  an 
analogous  dissolution  of  the  soul — supposing  it  to  be  a thing  apart  from 
the  body — its  elements  going  to  form  other  souls  ? 

Plato’s  conception  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  or  mind,  includes 
pre-existence  as  well  as  post-existence.  He  holds,  that  on  death  the 
soul  passes  into  another  body,  and  that  we  bring  into  the  world  remi- 
niscences of  its  former  existence.  (See  Grote’s  Plato,  ii.  18.;  Words- 
worth has  in  some  sort  adopted  the  notion.  He  says : — 

‘ Our  birth  is  but  a sleep,  and  a forgetting; 

The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life’s  star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting 
And  cometh  from  afar  : 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 

But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God  who  is  our  home.’ 

Hadrian  pictures  in  a playful  manner  the  perplexity  of  his  soul  about 
to  quit  its  body  at  the  approach  of  death : — 

Animula  vagula,  blandula, 

Hospes  comesque  corporis, 

Quae  nunc  abibis  in  loca 
Pallidula,  rigida,  nudula? 

Nec  ut  soles  dabis  joca. 

Thus  imitated  by  Prior  : — 

* Dear  little  pretty,  fluttering  thing, 

Must  we  no  longer  live  together  ? 

And  dost  thou  prune  thy  trembling  wing 
To  take  thy  flight  thou  know’st  not  whither  ? 

Thy  humorous  vein,  thy  pleasing  folly, 

Neglected  all  and  all  forgot, 

And  pensive  wayward  melancholy, 

Thou  dread* st  and  hop’st  thou  know’st  not  what.’ 
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of  the  aged  Apollonius,  in  his  6 Agathodamon,’  * pro- 
bably expresses  his  own  view  of  an  hereafter.  6 1 look,’ 
he  says,  6 tranquilly  on  death.  ...  I look  upon  it  as  a 
good  genius  who,  at  the  worst,  will  lead  me  to  eternal 
rest,  but  probably  to  the  place  of  my  future  destination 
(Bestimmung).  The  beautiful  order  and  wise  fitness 
of  things  which  I see  prevail  in  the  whole  of  nature  do 
not  allow  me  to  doubt  for  a moment  that  this  destina- 
tion will  be  adapted  to  my  strength  and  my  inner  con- 
stitution. This  is  all  that  I can  know,  and  it  is  enough 
for  my  repose.  Meanwhile,  why  may  it  not  be  allowed 
to  the  imagination  to  go  further,  and,  with  harmless 
dreams  woven  out  of  the  dim  glimpses  and  anticipa- 
tions of  the  future  world,  to  soothe  the  impatience  of 
the  waiting  ? Be  it  that  the  weary  seafarer,  who  after 
a lengthened  voyage  longs  again  to  see  land,  sees  in 
calm  weather,  in  the  far  horizon,  a vision  of  the  air 
which  he  takes  to  be  an  enchanted  island  ; his  mistake 
injures  no  one,  and  procures  him  some  cheerful  mo- 
ments.’ (P.  336.)  f 

Lord  Byron,  although  constitutionally  of  a sceptical 

* Leipzig,  1799. 

f Thus  Wordsworth  : — 

Hence  in  a season  of  calm  weather, 

Though  inland  far  we  be, 

Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither ; 

Can  in  a moment  travel  thither ; 

And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. 
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turn  of  mind,  loved  to  indulge  the  hope  of  communion 
in  another  world  with  the  mighty  spirits  of  past  ages : — 

Yet  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deemed,  there  be 
A land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore, 

To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducee 
And  sophists  madly  vain  of  dubious  lore, 

How  sweet  it  were  in  concert  to  adore 

With  those  who  made  our  mortal  labours  light  ; 

To  hear  each  voice  we  feared  to  hear  no  more ; 

Behold  each  mighty  shade  revealed  to  sight, 

The  Bactrian,  Samian  sage,  and  all  who  taught  the  right. 

Such  is  the  aspiration  of  the  great  poet.  To  less 
gifted  mortals  the  yearning  would  rather  be  for  re-union 
with  the  friends  and  relations  who  have  been  severed 
from  us  in  this  life.  Who  does  not  sympathise  with 
the  sentiment  of  those  lines  of  Lockhart,  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Norton,  and  published  in  the  notice  of  his  life  in 
the  Quarterly  Revievj , for  October  1864  : — 


Yet  ’tis  an  old  belief, 

That  on  some  solemn  shore 
Beyond  this  sphere  of  grief 
Dear  friends  shall  meet  once  more  ; 

Beyond  the  sphere  of  time 
And  sin  and  fate’s  control, 

Serene  in  endless  prime 
Of  body  and  of  soul. 

That  creed  I fain  would  keep 
That  hope  I’ll  not  forego ; 

Eternal  be  the  sleep 
Unless  to  waken  so. 


- Truer  all  we  feel  than  all  we  know,’  says  one  of  our 
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minor  poets.*  Moore  felt  his  immortality  in  the  con- 
templation of  Mont  Blanc  at  eventide 

Mighty  Mont  Blanc ! thou  wert  to  me, 

That  moment,  with  thy  brow  in  heaven, 

As  sure  a sign  of  deity 

As  e’er  to  mortal  gaze  was  given. 

Nor  ever — 

Can  I the  deep-felt  awe  forget, 

The  ecstasy  that  thrilled  me  then ! 

’Twas  all  that  consciousness  of  power 
And  life  beyond  this  mortal  hour, 

That  proud  assurance  of  our  claim 
To  rank  among  the  sons  of  light, 

Mingled  with  shame,  ah  bitter  shame  ! 

At  having  risked  that  splendid  right 
Bor  aught  that  earth  in  all  its  range 
Of  glories  offers  in  exchange. 

And  should  my  spirit’s  hope  grow  weak, 

Should  I,  oh  Grod ! e’er  doubt  Thy  power 
This  mighty  scene  again  I’ll  seek 
At  the  same  calm  and  glowing  hour ; 

And  here  at  the  sublimest  shrine 
That  nature  ever  reared  to  Thee 
Rekindle  all  that  hope  divine 
And  feel  my  immortality. 


* Kenyon.  Not  our  minor  poets  only.  A loyalty  to  feeling  as  opposed 
to  reason  (not  otherwise  than  commendable  in  a poet)  distinguishes 
our  Laureate : — 

If  e’er  when  faith  had  fallen  asleep 
I heard  a voice  ‘ Believe  no  more,’ 

And  heard  an  ever-breaking  shore 
That  tumbled  in  the  godless  deep  ; 

A warmth  within  the  heart  would  melt 
The  freezing  reason’s  colder  part, 

And,  like  a man  in  wrath,  the  heart 
Stood  up  and  answered,  ‘ I have  felt.’ 
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Wordsworth  too,  in  one  of  his  sonnets,  deems  it 
enough  if,  as  we  approach  the  ‘ silent  tomb,’ 

We  feel  that  we  are  greater  than  we  know. 

He  trusts  to  recover  his  youthfulness  in  the  eternal 
summer  of  another  world  : — 

Sin-blighted  though  we  are,  yet  we, 

The  reasoning  sons  of  men, 

From  one  oblivious  winter  free 
Shall  rise  and  breathe  again, 

And  in  eternal  summer  lose 
Our  three-score  years  and  ten. 

Mrs.  Barbauld  confidently  looks  forward  to  meeting 
her  life  again  in  a brighter  clime  : — 

Life ! we’ve  been  long  together, 

Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather ; 

’Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear  ; 

Perhaps  ’twill  cost  a sigh,  a tear ; 

Then  steal  away : give  little  warning ; 

Choose  thine  own  time, 

Say  not  good  night,  but  in  some  brighter  clime 

Bid  me  good  morning. 

But  there  is  nothing  in  these  glorious  intimations  of 
an  hereafter  to  imply  that  we  are  to  neglect  or  despise 
the  present  world,  or  that  our  duties  having  reference 
to  the  well-being  of  ourselves  and  our  fellow-creatures 
here  are  of  secondary  account.  The  analogy  suggested 
by  this  world  would  rather  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
best  preparation  for  the  life  to  come  would  be  the 
religious  (in  the  true  sense  of  the  word)  discharge  of 
the  duties  prescribed  to  us  by  the  station  in  which  we 
have  been  placed  in  this  world.  There  is  nothing  in 
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the  pursuit  of  man’s  well-being  in  this  world,  properly 
understood,  which  conflicts  with  the  higher  cultivation 
which  is  assumed  to  be  the  fitting  preparation  for  a 
higher  existence.  We  can  hardly  conceive  of  that 
higher  existence  except  as  a continuation  and  further 
development  of  all  that  is  noblest  and  purest  in  this 
life.  And  thus  the  aspiration  after  the  higher  state 
will  add  stimulus  and  sanction  to  the  striving  after  a 
virtuous  life,  which  is  the  condition  of  man’s  highest 
happiness  in  this  world. 

As  to  what  is  to  be  the  condition  of  man  in  a future 
state  there  will  be  endless  variety  of  conjecture,  with 
more  or  less  of  anxiety,  depending  upon  the  tempera- 
ment of  each  individual.  6 1 know,’  says  one  of  our 
popular  novelists,  4 that  my  soul  shall  live  for  ever  ; I 
know  that  there  is  that  within  me  over  which  death 
has  no  power ; but  alas  ! can  I rejoice  in  my  immor- 
tality when  I know  not  where  or  under  what  conditions 
those  endless  seons  will  roll  themselves  away  into  the 
past.’  * There  is,  however,  no  just  ground  for  anxiety. 
The  indications  of  a beneficent  purpose  in  the  scheme 
of  creation  and  in  the  government  of  the  world,  some 
of  which  I have  already  adverted  to,f  are  such  as 
may  reasonably  remove  all  anxiety  as  to  the  nature 

* ‘ Hark,  my  gay  friend ! that  solemn  toll 
Tells  the  departure  of  a soul : 

’Tis  gone  : that’s  all  we  know,  not  where 
Or  how  the  unbodied  soul  doth  fare.’ — Sterne. 
t See  ante  p.  105. 
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of  our  existence  hereafter,  if  such  existence  we  are  to 
have. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  our  condition  in 
a future  life  is  wholly  and  finally  dependent  on  our 
conduct  here,  which*  however* is  the  Church’s  doctrine, 
and  is  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  reception 
of  that  doctrine.  Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the 
inequality  of  conditions  in  this  life — the  means  of  im- 
provement of  some  being  so  much  greater  than  those 
of  others,  these  arising  mainly  from  the  circumstances 
of  their  birth,  over  which  therefore  they  can  have  no 
control,  and  for  which  they  cannot  be  responsible. 
This  inequality  is  infinitely  increased  if  we  suppose  our 
condition  hereafter  to  be  permanently  dependent  on 
the  degree  of  progress  that  we  have  made  in  this  life. 
And  it  does  not  get  over  the  difficulty  to  say  that  it 
will  depend  not  on  the  progress  actually  made,  but  on 
our  disposition  to  improve  here,  because  that  dispo- 
sition is  dependent  very  much  upon  the  accident  of 
birth.  But,  as  1 have  said,  if  untrammelled  by  the 
dogmas  of  the  Church,  we  need  not  assume  that  our 
condition  hereafter  will  be  finally  determined  by  our 
conduct  here.  The  analogy  of  this  life  would  suggest 
that  there  would  be  similar  means  of  progressive  im- 
provement in  the  world  to  come.  We  may  well  sup- 
pose that  in  a future  state  of  existence  the  same  moral 
discipline  will  be  carried  on  as  in  the  present  world  ; 
and  so,  progressively,  all  may  ultimately  attain  a degree 
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of  perfection  of  which  we  can  at  present  form  only  a 
very  imperfect  idea.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Bishop 
Butler.  His  view  was  that  the  individual  would  pass 
into  the  future  life  with  all  the  dispositions  and  habits 
which  he  had  formed  in  his  previous  course,  producing 
misery  if  bad  ; happiness  if  good  ; but  with  this  ad- 
vantage, that  the  circumstances  in  which  he  will  be 
placed  will  have  an  irresistible  tendency  to  correct  bad 
habits  and  encourage  good  ones,  so  that  in  time  none 
but  good  habits  will  exist  and  happiness  be  universal. 
It  would  indeed  be  inconsistent  with  our  notion  of  the 
Divine  goodness,  and  at  variance  with  what  we  observe 
of  Grod’s  providence  in  the  government  of  the  world,  to 
suppose  that  in  a future  state  of  existence,  those  whose 
misfortune  it  has  been  to  be  born  in  circumstances 
which  afford  them  almost  no  chance  of  improvement 
here  should  be  left  without  the  opportunity  of  repair- 
ing their  misfortune. 

Hope  humbly  then,  with  trembling  pinions  soar : 

Wait  the  great  teacher  Death,  and  Grod  adore : 

What  future  bliss  He  gives  not  thee  to  know 
But  gives  that  hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now. 

Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast, 

Man  never  is  but  always  to  be  blest ; 

The  soul  uneasy  and  confined  from  home 
Bests  and  expatiates  in  a life  to  come. — Pope. 

What,  then,  is  the  result  of  considering  the  pro- 
blem of  the  world,  according  to  the  natural  system  ? 
The  conclusions  seem  to  be  these  : — 
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That  the  providential  government  of  the  world  is 
conducted  by  general  and  invariable  laws.  That  these 
laws  being  invariable,  we  are  able,  by  careful  observa- 
tion and  study,  to  discover  them  and  to  regulate  our 
conduct  in  conformity  with  them ; and  that  our  only 
hope  of  well-being  in  the  world  depends  on  our  doing 
this.  # 

That,  though  we  have  no  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  Grod,  we  are  enabled  by  a careful  study  of 
His  laws  as  revealed  in  His  works  to  discover  His  will 
with  regard  to  us  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  our  well- 
being here. 

That  the  physical  improvement  of  the  world — all 
that  distinguishes  its  present  state  from  a wilderness 
and  fits  it  for  a habitation  for  man — has  arisen  from 
investigating  the  forces  of  nature,  and  the  constituents 
of  the  substances  of  which  the  earth  is  composed,  and 
turning  them  to  account  for  the  advantage  of  man. 

That  this  improvement  has  been  progressive  from 
the  earliest  ages,  and  that  the  world  is  capable  of 
further  improvement  without  any  assignable  limit. 

That  the  inquiry  into  the  resources  of  nature,  physical, 

moral  and  intellectual,  affords  ample  scope  for  the 

# 

exercise  of  man’s  highest  powers,  each  step  of  discovery 
being  a step  in  the  progress  of  the  world’s  well- 
being. 

That  as  the  physical  world  is  capable  of  cultivation 
and  improvement  without  limit,  so  is  the  moral  world ; 
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and  that  in  both  cultivation  is  all  in  all : without  it 
the  world  would  be  a wilderness  and  man  a savage. 

That  in  the  order  of  time  the  material  well-being  of 
man  is  the  first  matter  demanding  attention.  Until 
this  has  been  attained,  there  is  no  chance  for  the  higher 
cultivation. 

That  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  mankind 
depend  on  the  due  supremacy  of  the  moral  over  the 
sensual  forces — of  reason  over  the  passions  ; and  that 
early  training,  with  a view  to  secure  this,  is  of  primary 
importance — the  one  thing  more  than  all  others  neces- 
sary. 

That,  individually  as  well  as  collectively,  man’s 
well-being  and  happiness  depend  upon  himself ; and  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  one  (and,  in  an  enlarged  view,  his 
interest),  to  do  what  he  can,  in  the  position  in  which 
he  finds  himself,  to  help  on  the  world  and  make  things 
better  than  they  are. 

That  though  there  is  much  evil  and  suffering  in  the 
world,  some  of  which  appears  to  be  irremediable, 
nearly  the  whole  results  from  ignorance  or  neglect  of 
the  laws  which  Grod  has  ordained,  and  is  remediable ; 
and  that  it  is  our  business  to  search  out  the  causes  of 
so  much  as  is  remediable,  and  to  apply  the  remedy. 
It  is  our  just  quarrel  with  the  Church,  that,  instead 
of  doing  this,  it  has  assumed  an  imaginary  cause  for 
the  existence  of  evil,  and  devotes  its  energies  mainly  to 
dealing  with  this  imaginary  cause,  thus  withdrawing 
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attention  from  the  causes  of  evil  that  are  real  and 
remediable. 

That,  with  regard  to  a future  existence,  the  arguments 
in  its  favour  are  many  and  weighty ; but  a future  life 
is  not  required  to  supplement  the  present  one,  and  so 
to  make  up  for  the  imagined  shortcomings  of  this 
world. 

That,  assuming  this  life  to  be  succeeded  by  another, 
there  is  not  any  sufficient  reason  for  thinking  that 
what  is  fitted  to  qualify  us  to  discharge  well  our  duties 
in  promoting  the  well-being  of  ourselves  and  our 
fellow-creatures  in  this  life,  is  unfitted  to  prepare  us 
for  an  hereafter:  the  same  over-ruling  Providence 
watching  over  both  states  of  being. 

In  my  next  letter  I propose  to  inquire  into  the 
credibility  of  the  Church’s  theory. 
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LETTER  III. 


My  DEAR  — — , 

Having  in  my  two  preceding  letters  called  at- 
tention to  the  injurious  influence  which  I conceive  the 
Church  to  have  had  on  the  progress  of  the  world  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  having  stated  in  some 
detail  my  view  of  the  Divine  government,  according  to 
what  I call  the  natural  system,  I now  proceed  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  and  credibility  of  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church,  and  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  I have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  her  system  cannot  be 
founded  in  truth.  I know  it  is  said  that  argument 
is  not  the  weapon  by  which  religious  errors  are  to  be 
combated ; that  they  will  die  out  of  themselves  when 
human  intelligence,  gradually  enlightened  by  the  ad- 
vances of  science,  has  outgrown  them,  and  not  before. 
This  I admit  is  in  a great  measure  true  ; and  this  con- 
sideration may  serve  to  allay  the  fears  o,f  those  persons, 
yourself  included,  who,  feeling  the  change  to  be  inevit- 
able— the  transition,  viz., from  dogmatic  faith  to  rational 
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belief — yet  dread  that  it  should  be  brought  about  too 
precipitately.  I do  not  share  this  fear  : I have  no 
apprehension  of  unveiling  the  truth  * too  suddenly ; 
and  I feel  sure  that  there  must  be  many  persons  inter- 
ested in  inquiries  of  this  nature  whose  minds  are  now 
unsettled,  and  to  whom  it  may  afford  some  help  to 
have  placed  before  them  in  a connected  form  the  argu- 
ment as  to  the  credibility  of  the  Church  system  as  it 
has  presented  itself  to  a mind  which,  though  not  pro- 
fessing or  indeed  being  able  to  treat  the  subject  ex- 
haustively, has  yet  examined  it  with  some  care,  and 
with  every  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 

What  is  it  that  this  system  requires  us  to  believe  ? 

The  following  is,  I think,  a fair  summary  of  what  is 
so  required : That  man  was  created  innocent  and  en- 
dowed with  immortality,  but  that  our  first  parents 
having,  when  in  Paradise,  been  guilty  of  disobeying 
the  commands  of  God  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit, 
sin  and  death  were  thereby  brought  into  the  world,  and 
man  became  utterly  corrupt;  and  that  God,  being 
angry,  cursed  the  whole  human  race  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity, and  resolved  to  destroy  the  world ; but  that  Jesus, 
His  only  begotten  Son,  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity, 
in  order  to  appease  the  wrath  of  His  Father,  offered 
Himself  as  a sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  by  con- 

* ‘ Fontenelle,’  dit  M.  Garat  tres-ingenieusement,  ‘ parait  voir  dans  la 
Verity  cette  statue  antique  d’Isis  couverte  de  plusieurs  voiles ; il  croit 
que  chaque  siecle  doit  en  lever  un  et  soulever  seulement  un  autre  pour  le 
si&cle  euivant.’ 

L 
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senting  to  suffer  a painful  death  on  the  cross  in  order 
that  He  might  thus  redeem  the  human  race,  or  such  of 
them  as  should  entitle  themselves  to  redemption  by 
believing  in  Him.  A covenant  of  grace  was  accordingly 
entered  into  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  by  virtue 
of  which  all  who  should  believe  in  the  Son  and  do  the 
will  of  God  should  be  redeemed,  and  be  received  into 
Heaven,  there  to  enjoy  eternal  happiness  ; but  all  who 
were  not  so  redeemed  should  remain  under  condemna- 
tion and  suffer  everlasting  punishment  in  Hell.  The 
covenant  of  grace  having  been  entered  into,  the  second 
person  of  the  Trinity,  after  the  lapse  of  something  more 
than  4,000  years  (the  world  having  remained  during 
the  interval  under  the  curse  with  its  awful  conse- 
quences), submitted  Himself  to  incarnation,  and  to  be 
born  of  a virgin,  impregnated  in  some  mysterious 
manner  by  the  overshadowing  of  the  third  person  of  the 
Trinity,  and  accordingly  appeared  on  the  earth  in  the 
form  of  a Jewish  child,  and  in  due  time,  when  grown 
to  man’s  estate,  having  announced  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  to  all  who  should  believe  in  Him,  He  suffered 
death  on  the  cross.  By  this  infinite  sacrifice  the  infi- 
nite justice  of  God  was  satisfied,  and  in  the  result 
redemption  was  accomplished  for  all  who  should  believe 
in  the  atonement,  repent  of  their  sins,  and  plead  for 
forgiveness  for  Christ’s  sake. 

It  is  not  material,  in  the  view  which  I take,  to  go 
into  an  examination  of  the  various  systems  of  doctrine 
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that  have  been  developed  out  of  these  few  and  simple, 


/ 


however  awful,  elements ; or  to  inquire  which  of  them 
is  most  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  of  redemption  . 

contained  in  the  Canonical  Scriptures ; the  Roman  cn/hj^y 
Catholic,  the  Greek,  the  Anglican,  the  Arminian,  the  aJjjL/C 
Lutheran  or  the  Calvinistic.  Some  of  them  are  more  'fj^/y3 J^L- 
objectionable  than  others:  the  Calvinistic  especially, 
with  its  dogmas  of  eternal  decrees,  election,  reprobation,  / 
predestination,  and  the  like,  is  more  revolting  to  good 
feeling  and  the  sense  of  justice  within  us  than  the  rest ; 
but  they  all  are  incredible.  They  all  assume  that,  after 
allowance  made  for  all  the  human  beings  who  by  possi- 
bility may  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  covenant 
of  grace  and  obtain  the  offered  redemption,  countless 
millions  are  brought  into  the  world  who,  after  enduring 
the  portion  of  suffering  which  may  be  their  lot  in  this 
life,  are  doomed,  unavoidably  and  for  no  fault  of  their 
own,  to  an  endless  state  of  suffering  in  a life  to  come 
such  as  it  is  impossible  for  our  limited  imagination 
even  to  conceive.  And  this,  all  these  systems  hold  to 
be  the  deliberate  purpose  of  a God  of  infinite  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness.* 


* The  Christian  religion  is  generally  assumed  to  be  a mild  and  bene- 
ficent religion.  Christians,  however,  never  seem  shocked  at  any  amount 
of  cruelty  imputed  to  the  God  whom  they  worship.  Savages  we  know 
have  a natural  propensity  to  cruelty,  even  to  self-inflicted  tortures ; but 
among  civilised  nations  we  do  not  in  general  find  cruelty  viewed  with 
satisfaction  except  in  connection  with  what  are  deemed  offences  against 
religion.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  clerical  mind  felt  constrained, 
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This  I find  it  impossible  to  believe.  It  offers,  to  my 
mind,  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  mystery  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  in  itself  incredible.  And  no  Conti- 
nuity of  Scripture , no  Bampton  or  other  lectures,  no 
university  professors  of  divinity,  no  preachers — more  or 
less  orthodox — preaching  every  week  from  countless 
pulpits,  can  persuade  me  that  it  is  other  than  utterly 
and  radically  false.  Nothing  but  the  conventional  tone 
of  reverence  and  mystery  in  which  this  strange  scheme 
has  been  wrapped  up  and  veiled,  and  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  from  our  earliest  years,  could  prevent 
our  being  shocked  at  the  idea  that  a just  and  benevo- 
lent Creator  should  have  been  its  author. 

Perhaps  the  explanation  of  our  being  able  in  these 
comparatively  enlightened  times  to  believe  it  possible 
that  Grod  should  so  deal  with  the  creatures  He  has 
made,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  element  of  our 

from  a principle  of  loyalty  to  the  Christian  faith,  to  dwell  with  com- 
placency on  the  torments  which  are  prepared  for  the  unbelieving  and  the- 
wicked.  Even  so  mild  a Christian  as  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  Contempla- 
tions on  the  State  of  Man  (cited  in  Lecky’s  History  of  European  Morals , 
vol.  ii.  note  239),  deliberately  enumerates  the  most  atrocious  acts  of 
crulty  in  human  history,  and  says  that  they  are  surpassed  by  the  tortures 
inflicted  by  the  Deity.  Hobbes,  who  was  not  by  his  profession  required 
to  cherish  such  sentiments,  found  difficulty  in  believing  the  cruelty 
attributed  to  the  Almighty.  * It  seemeth  hard/  he  says,  ‘ to  say  that 
God,  who  is  the  Eather  of  Mercies,  that  doth  in  heaven  and  earth  all 
that  He  will,  that  hath  the  hearts  of  men  in  His  disposing,  that  worketh 
in  men  both  to  do  and  to  will,  and  without  whose  free  gift  man  hath 
neither  inclination  to  good  nor  repentance  of  evil,  should  punish  men’s 
transgressions  without  any  end  of  time  and  with  all  the  extremity  of 
torture  that  men  can  imagine,  and  more/ — Leviathan , p.  345. 
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religious  education,  which  has  accustomed  us,  from  an 
age  at  which  we  were  too  young  to  be  shocked  at  such 
a notion,  to  look  upon  the  national  Grod  of  the  Jews — 
an  exclusive,  jealous,  vengeful  Deity  (to  whom  it  might 
seem  not  impossible  to  impute  such  a scheme) — as  a 
Being  entitled  to  our  love  and  veneration.  However 
this  may  be,  every  humane  person  must,  I think,  hope 
that  a supposed  revelation  of  so  appalling  a character 
is  not  true,  and  must  feel  that  it  is  greatly  for  the  in- 
terest of  mankind  that  we  should  be  able  to  prove  that 
this  is  the  case.  I wish  particularly  to  challenge  atten- 
tion to  this  point,  because  it  is  commonly  assumed  that 
mankind  are  interested  in  being  able  to  establish  the 
truth  of  the  received  orthodox  doctrine.  I admit  at 
once  that  our  hopes  and  wishes  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  matter,  and  we  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  influenced  by  them  in  forming 
our  judgment.  However  awful  may  be  the  notion  that 
all  men  are  accursed  from  their  birth  and  that  their 
natural  destination  is  Hell,  from  which  they  can  be 
saved  only  by  the  supernatural  agency  of  the  Church  ; 
still  it  may  be  true,  and,  if  true,  it  is  of  the  highest 
moment  that  the  truth  should  be  established.  But 
the  burden  of  proving  so  incredible  a proposition  rests 
with  those  who  assert  the  affirmative.  In  this  proof  I 
rejoice  to  think  it  may  be  shown  that  they  wholly  fail. 
And  though  it  may  be  a task  beyond  my  powers  to 
establish  this  conclusively,  I shall,  I trust,  have  the 
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sympathy  and  approval  of  all  good  and  thinking  men 
in  my  endeavour  to  do  so. 

The  objection  to  this  scheme,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  inconsistent  with  the  attributes  of  God,  is  some- 
times attempted  to  be  met  by  a reference  to  the  analogy 
of  nature.  It  is,  say  the  apologists,  analogous  to  the 
moral  government  of  God  as  it  is  exemplified  in 
what  we  see  going  on  in  this  world : the  Bible  pre- 
sents no  greater  difficulties  than  the  external  world 
and  its  administration.  But  this  is  scarcely  a legiti- 
mate argument.  In  resorting  to  the  analogy  of  evil 
in  this  world  in  order  to  explain  the  greater  evil  which 
is  objected  against  the  proposed  solution,  it  is  forgotten 
that  this  is,  by  the  supposition,  a fallen  world.  In 
consequence  of  the  Fall  this  world  is  full  of  evil  (so  the 
theory  maintains),  and  it  is  in  the  future  world  that  all 
is  to  be  set  right,  and  the  ways  of  God  to  man  justi- 
fied. The  apologists  cannot  therefore  consistently 
with  their  own  theory,  justify  the  scheme  of  the  future 
better  world  from  analogy  to  this  fallen  world.  More- 
over, the  supposed  analogy  cannot  correctly  be  said  to 
exist.  Evil  there  is  in  this  world,  it  is  true,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  called  the  order  of  nature  prescribed  by  God. 
On  the  contrary,  Nature  (to  speak  figuratively)  every- 
where, as  I have  pointed  out  in  my  preceding  letter, 
shows  repugnance  to  evil,  and,  through  her  prime 
agent,  man,  is  ever  struggling  against  it;  and,  by 
man’s  activity  and  skill,  is  more  and  more  overcoming 
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the  evil  which  still,  alas ! through  man’s  ignorance  or 
negligence,  exists  to  a lamentable  extent.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently mysterious  that  there  should  be  so  much  evil 
in  the  shape  of  suffering  in  the  world  as  there  is  ; but 
at  least  this  suffering  is  finite,  and  to  a great  extent  it 
is  explicable  and  remediable  ; often  conducing  to  some 
good  end.  It  affords  no  analogy  for  the  supposition  of 
an  endless  state  of  suffering  irremediable  by  any  efforts 
of  ours,  having  no  conceivable  object,  and  being  alto- 
gether irreconcileable  with  the  notion  of  a just  and 
benevolent  Creator.  The  supposed  revelation,  in  fact, 
instead  of  solving  the  difficult  problem  of  evil  in  this 
world,  reproduces  the  difficulty  with  reference  to  a 
future  state  of  existence  in  an  infinitely  aggravated 
form. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  way  in  which 
the  notion  of  a fall  from  a higher  nature  may  have 
entered  into  people’s  minds.  The  struggle  which  we 
constantly  feel  within  us  between  our  aspirations  after 
the  good  and  our  propensity  to  evil,  has  suggested  to 
the  greatest  intellects  of  modern  time — Pascal  and 
others — the  notion  of  two  natures  : deux  antes , they 
have  been  called.  We  feel  within  us,  it  is  said,  the 
remains  of  our  former  grandeur*  weighed  down  by  the 
miseries  resulting  from  the  Fall.f  There  is,  however, 

* Trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

Prom  G-od  who  is  our  home. — Wordsworth. 

t Dr.  Middleton  treated  the  story  of  the  Fall  as  allegorical,  and  as 
intended  to  illustrate  the  great  duty  of  obedience  to  Grod. 
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nothing  mysterious  in  the  struggle  between  our  animal 
propensities,  our  self-love,  our  passions,  which  are 
necessary  for  our  existence  and  progress  in  the  world, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  our  moral  and  intellectual  nature, 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  control  and  regulate  what 
may  be  called  our  animal  nature,  on  the  other.  The 
more  complete  is  our  moral  and  intellectual  training, 
the  less  the  struggle  will  become,  until  at  length  it  may 
be  hoped  that  it  will  become  almost  evanescent. 

The  system  of  religion  miraculously  revealed  being, 
by  the  supposition,  at  variance  with  that  revealed  in 
the  works  of  Grod  and  approved  by  our  reason,  there  is 
a constant  struggle  between  the  two.  To  escape  from 
this  the  Church,  wise  in  its  generation,  insists  that 
revealed  religion  is  a matter  beyond  the  province  of 
reason,  and  is  to  be  conceived  by  faith  only ; and  this 
faith  it  declares  will  be  vouchsafed  by  a special  inspira- 
tion of  Divine  grace  to  all  who  earnestly  seek  it  by 
prayer.  And  as  faith  is  supposed  to  lift  its  object  out 
of  the  domain  of  reason,  it  is  a great  point  with  the 

Bacon’s  view  is  not  widely  different  to  this  : — ‘ After  his  creation  in 
the  Divine  image,  man  made  (he  says)  a total  defection  from  God,  pre- 
suming to  imagine  that  the  commandments  and  prohibitions  of  God  were 
not  the  rules  of  good  and  evil,  but  that  good  and  evil  had  their  own 
principles  and  beginnings,  and  lusted  after  the  knowledge  of  those 
imagined  beings ; to  the  end  to  depend  no  more  upon  God’s  will  revealed, 
but  upon  himself  and  his  own  light  as  a god,  than  which  there  could 
not  be  a sin  more  opposite  to  the  whole  law  of  God.’ 

Chamfort  sees  in  the  tree  of  knowledge  a beautiful  allegory  : — ‘ C’est 
une  belle  allegorie  dans  la  bible  que  cet  arbre  de  la  science  du  bien  et 
du  mal  qui  produit  la  mort.  Cet  embl&me  ne  veut-il  pas  dire  que  lors- 
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Church  to  extol  faith,  and  to  represent  it  as  an  en- 
nobling principle  for  which  it  is  the  duty  of  all  good 
men  to  struggle  with  something  of  a loyal  affection. 

Faith,  thus  understood,  is  something  different  from 
belief  in  the  correct  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  matter 
of  feeling  rather  than  reason,  and  is  in  its  nature  some- 
what analogous  to  conscience,  or  sense  of  duty.  The 
conscience,  as  I have  contended  in  my  previous  letter, 
does  not  supply  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong ; it 
merely  requires  us  to  do  that  which  we  believe  to  be 
right,  but  which  has  been  ascertained  to  be  so  from  other 
sources.  So  neither  does  faith  supply  a measure  of  the 
truth  of  what  we  believe : it  merely  gives  sanction  and  life 
to  the  belief  which  has  been  arrived  at  from  other  sources, 
namely,  from  inquiry  or  authority ; and  it  is  in  judging 
of  the  completeness  of  this  inquiry  or  the  sufficiency  of 
this  authority  that  the  necessity  arises  for  an  appeal  to 
reason.*  In  proof  that  the  firmest  faith  is  no  conclu- 

qu’on  a penetre  le  fond  des  choses,  la  perte  des  illusions  amene  la  mort 
de  l’ame  ; c’est-a-dire  un  desinte  ressement  complet,  suptout  ce  qui  touche 
et  occupe  les  autres  hommes.’ — See  note  to  p.  159  for  Archishop  Whately’s 
view. 

* Dryden,  in  those  magnificent  lines  with  which  the  Beligio  Laid 
opens,  assigns  to  reason  the  office  of  leading  up  to  faith,  which  being 
attained,  it  is  to  be  superseded.  Still  it  is  for  reason  to  guide  us  on  the 
way  to  faith: — 

Dim  as  the  borrowed  beams  of  moon  and  stars, 

To  lonely  weary  wandering  travellers, 

Is  reason  to  the  soul ; and  as  on  high 
Those  rolling  fires  discover  but  the  sky, 

Not  light  us  here,  so  reason’s  glimmering  ray, 

Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way, 

But  guide  us  upward  to  a better  day ; 
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sive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  our  convictions,  we  cannot, 
perhaps,  as  remarked  by  the  author  of  4 The  Jesus  of 
History,’* *  address  to  Protestants  a stronger  argument 
than  to  point  to  the  faith  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
intercession  of  the  Virgin.  Myriads  of  votaries  daily 
address  their  prayers  to  the  Virgin,  and  have  the  most 
undoubting  faith  that  she  is  listening  to  their  prayers. 
Yet  the  class  of  Christians  which  we  consider  the  most 
enlightened  feels  not  less  strongly  that  the  whole  is  a 
delusion.  The  Church  cannot*  therefore*,  escape  from 
the  necessity  of  appealing  ultimately  to  our  reason. 
For  there  is  always  the  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
authority  upon  which  we  are  to  accept  the  dogma  pro- 
posed as  an  object  of  faith  : and  we  have  no  other  means 
of  settling  that  question  than  by  an  appeal  to  reason. 

The  Church  claims  for  the  Scriptures  an  authority 
that  is  indisputable — a Divine  authority  paramount  to 
reason.  The  Scriptures,  it  alleges,  are  divinely  in- 
spired ; they  are  the  Word  of  Grod.  It  maybe  admitted 

And  as  those  nightly  tapers  disappear 
When  day’s  bright  lord  ascends  our  hemisphere, 

So  pale  grows  reason  in  religion’s  sight, 

So  dies,  and  so  dissolves  in  supernatural  light. 

* Williams  & Norgate.  This  very  remarkable  work  was  first  published 
anonymously.  The  second  edition  is  published  with  the  name  of  the 
author,  Sir  Richard  Hanson,  Chief  Justice  of  Australia,  one  of  whose 
earlier  works  was  referred  to  in  my  former  letter.  It  is  a history  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  as  it  is  to  be  collected  from  the  sacred  writings,  viewed 
simply  as  ordinary  historical  records,  very  carefully  compiled,  and  written 
in  a spirit  quite  worthy  of  the  high  judicial  character  of  its  author. 
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that  where  God  has  unquestionably  spoken,  reason  is 
silenced.  It  is  superseded  by  faith.  We  have  an 
instance  of  this  kind  of  faith  in  the  case  of  Abraham 
(supposing  that  we  accept  the  Scripture  account  as 
true).  It  was  his  privilege  to  6 converse  with  God  face 
to  face.’  There  could  be  no  doubt**  therefor^  on  the 
occasion  of  the  great  trial  of  his  faith,  that  God  had 
spoken.  That  is  not  our  case.  The  question  with  us 
is  whether  God  has  spoken  ? and  until  that  question  is 
decided  in  the  affirmative  there  is  no  case  for  an  exer- 
cise  of  faith.  Unless  we  can  establish  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  we  have  nothing  of  an  indisputable 
character  to  rest  upon. 

Can  this  be  done  ? The  Church  has  made  the  Divine 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  an  article  of  faith.  If  we 
accept  it  as  an  article  of  faith,  it  must  be  on  the  authority 
of  the  Church  that  we  accept  it.  But  whence  is  the  au-  ^ 
thority  of  the  Church  derived  ? The  Church  derives  its 
authority  from  the  Scriptures,  or,  according  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  view,  from  the  Scriptures  and  tradition,  w- 

which  is  matter  of  evidence.  We  cannot** therefor^.  uiJtM*/? 
accept  the  inspiration  as  an  article  of  faith  on  its 
authority  ; it  would  be  to  argue  in  a circle. 

If  the  inspiration  cannot  be  sustained  as  an  article  of 
faith,  it  becomes  a question  of  evidence  merely.  Treat- 
ing  it  as  a question  of  evidence,  can  the  dogma  possibly  &%JL 
be  sustained  ? As  we  shall  presently  see,  the  external  1*, 

evidence  is  little  more  than  a vague  tradition  from  an 
fyj  'ft*'  ^Cc^v^uCii 
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ignorant  and  uncritical  age,  adduced  in  support  of  the 
truth  of  a narrative  coloured  throughout  by  fanciful 
legends ; and  the  internal  evidence  is  of  such  a character 
as  to  make  the  supposition  of  its  having  been  divinely 
inspired  altogether  incredible. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  there  is  merit  in  the  act  of 
faith  as  opposed  to  reason,  then  the  more  opposed  to 
reason  the  higher  the  exercise  of  faith ; and  the  oft- 
quoted  credo  quia  impossibile  becomes  the  highest 
expression  of  this  order  of  merit ; and  we  can  hardly 
quarrel  with  Bacon’s  position,  that  c the  more  absurd 
any  Divine  mystery  is,  the  more  do  we  honour  Grod  by 
believing  it.’  * It  is,  however,  impossible  to  believe  that 
in  matters  of  religion,  which  all  agree  ought  to  influence 
and  give  a tone  to  the  whole  of  our  lives,  that  frame  of 
mind  can  be  meritorious  which  in  all  else  is  at  variance 
with  the  progress  and  well-being  of  mankind. 

I am  far  from  questioning  the  value  of  faith  in 
the  sense  that  I have  explained : faith  in  great 
principles,  in  virtue,  in  the  power  of  religion,  in  the 
ultimate  prevalence  of  good  over  evil — a lofty  feeling 

* Hobbes,  though  he  insists  that  there  can  be  nothing  in  God’s  Word 
contrary  to  reason,  admits  that  there  may  be  things  therein  above  reason ; 
and  in  that  case,  he  says,  ‘ we  are  bidden  to  captivate  our  understanding 
to  the  words,  and  not  to  labour  in  sifting  out  a philosophical  truth  by 
logic  of  such  mysteries  as  are  not  comprehensible,  nor  fall  under  any 
rule  of  natural  science.  For  it  is  with  the  mysteries  of  our  religion  as 
with  wholesome  pills  for  the  sick  which,  swallowed  whole,  have  the  virtue 
to  cure,  but  chewed  are  for  the  most  part  cast  up  again  without  effect. 
— Leviathan , p.  195, 
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more  or  less  strong  in  different  minds,  giving  life  and 
vigour  to  all  our  earnest  convictions,  cherishing  our 
highest  aspirations,  animating  our  dearest  hopes. 
Without  faith  of  this  character,  nothing  great  was  ever 
achieved  in  this  world.*  This  is  a faith  justified  by 
our  experience  of  the  course  of  the  world ; and  is  not 
at  variance  with  reason.  It  may  be  that  what  we 
accept  by  a faith  of  this  rational  kind  is  something  that 
we  have  not  actually  experienced.  We  hav^however, 
experienced  so  much  that  is  like  or  analogous  to  it, 
whilst  we  have  experienced  nothing  with  which  it  is 
at  variance,  that  we  reasonably  accept  it  as  matter  of 
faith  until  the  contrary  be  shown ; that  is,  until  some 
reason  is  given  for  withholding  our  faith.  The  whole 
is  in  fact  governed  by  reason.  Faith  has  indeed  no 
lasting  power,  and  its  fruits  are  never  safe  unless  it  flow 
from  rational  conviction. 

What  is  the  source  from  which  this  extraordinary 
view  of  the  Deity  and  of  His  dealings  with  mankind  is 
derived  ? 

We  find  it  as  a supposed  Divine  revelation  contained 
in  the  Bible — a collection  of  ancient  writings,  said  to 
be  divinely  inspired,  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the 
Jews,  a very  credulous  and  otherwise  singular  people, 
believing  themselves  to  have  been  selected  from  among 

* Aptly  did  the  Times  describe  the  construction  of  the  Mont  Cenis 
Tunnel  as  an  ‘ immense  effort  of  scientific  faith , genius  and  patience.’ 
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the  nations  of  the  earth  as  the  objects  of  God’s  especial 
care,  and  to  be  under  His  direct  and  immediate  govern- 
ment. The  book  itself  abounds  in  marvellous  stories 
of  God’s  early  dealings  with  His  chosen  people,  which 
were  no  doubt  believed  by  the  Jews  (as  the  Greek 
Mythology  was  believed  by  the  Greeks)  and  accepted 
as  their  real  history,  although  with  our  greater  know- 
ledge and  more  enlarged  experience  of  the  Divine 
government  of  the  world,  we  can  look  upon  them  in  no 
other  light  than  as  being  incredible  legends. 

The  book  opens  w7ith  an  account  of  the  creation 
of  the  world  in  six  days,  utterly  at  variance  with 
what  astronomy  teaches  us  of  the  organisation  of  the 
universe,  and  with  what  geology  teaches  us  of  the 
history  of  the  structure  of  our  own  portion  of  it,  the 
earth.  And  the  difficulty  arising  from  this  contradic- 
tion is  not  to  be  got  over  by  the  explanation,  some- 
times given,  that  it  is  a partial  and  imperfect  account 
only  of  the  creation,  not  intended  to  impart  astronomical 
or  geological  truths.  The  account  is  not  imperfect 
only,  it  is  altogether  erroneous  ; and  the  fact  that  it  is 
so  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  believe  that  its  author 
was  divinely  inspired.  Writers  divinely  inspired,  though 
they  might  not  see  fit  to  impart  astronomical  or  geo- 
logical truths,  would,  we  may  feel  sure,  have  taken  care 
to  state  nothing  inconsistent  with  those  truths. 

Attempts  are  indeed  made  by  our  clerical  instructors 
to  reconcile  the  teachings  of  geology  with  the  Mosaic 
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account  of  the  creation,  by  the  suggestion  that  days  do 
not  mean  days  but  geological  periods,  and  the  like ; 
but  such  devices  are  quite  unworthy  of  their  authors 
as  ministers  of  the  God  of  Truth.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  meant  to  give  a real  account  of  the  creation 
of  the  world. 

In  this  book  we  have  accounts  of  God  walking  bodily 
as  a finite  Being  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  conversing 
with  Adam  and  Eve.  He  visits  and  converses  with 
Abraham,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  building  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  before  proceeding  to  the  dispersion  of 
the  builders,  He  deems  it  proper  to  go  in  person  to  see 
whether  the  accounts  that  have  reached  Him  are 
true. 

Then  we  have  angels  familiarly  visiting  the  earth, 
and  there  were  giants  in  those  days,  and  men  living  to 
the  age  of  many  hundreds  of  years.* 

The  story  of  the  Flood  and  Noah’s  Ark  it, is  impos- 


* There  is  some  curious  speculation  of  the  late  Archbishop  Whately, 
on  the  subject  of  the  longevity  of  the  early  patriarchs,  in  a Latin  pam- 
phlet, published  by  him  anonymously  at  Stuttgard  in  1849,  entitled 
Tractatus  tres.  ( Metzler .)  In  the  first  of  the  three  Tracts , the  arch- 
bishop contends  that  the  statements  in  the  second  and  third  chapter  of 
Genesis  as  to  Adam  and  Eve  being  naked  and  not  ashamed  are  to  be 
understood  literaUy  and  not  allegoricaUy.  Adam  and  Eve  were  in 
Paradise  without  sexual  passion,  and,  eating  of  the  tree  of  life,  they 
would  have  lived  on  for  ever.  (Paradise,  it  is  presumed,  being  peopled 
by  some  harmless  mode  of  vegetation  with  a race  of  innocent  and  im- 
mortal beings.)  They,  however,  sinned  (being,  as  we  are,  liable  to  sin) 
by  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  ihe  effect  of  which  was  to 
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sible  to  believe,  consistently  with  our  meteorological 
and  engineering  knowledge : a universal  deluge ; the 
building  of  the  ark — a vessel,  if  the  story  of  its  contents 
be  true,  more  capacious  than  one  of  our  largest  ships  of 
war ; the  provisioning  of  it  and  getting  together  of  the 
infinite  variety  of  animals,  to  say  nothing  of  how  their 
stalls  were  to  be  cleansed ; many  of  the  animals,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  in  numbers  of  seven  males  and 
seven  females  of  each  species ; according  to  the  other 
account  (for  there  are  two  accounts  of  the  ark,  differing 
from  one  another)  all  of  them  in  pairs  only;  the 
whole  accomplished  by  Noah  and  his  family  in  a very 

awaken  within  them  the  sexual  passion,  and  they  became  ashamed  that 
they  were  naked,  and  made  themselves  coverings  of  fig-leaves. 

This  was  the  fall ; after  which  Adam  knew  his  wife. 

As  to  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  that  was  to  follow  on  the  eating 
of  the  fruit,  the  Archbishop  supposes  the  good  to  have  been  the  pleasures 
connected  with  the  sexual  passion ; the  evil  the  calamities  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  population  as  explained  by 
Malthus.  These  evils  would  have  been  much  aggravated  had  the  race 
retained  the  power  of  living  for  ever.  Adam  and  Eve  were  no  longer 
therefore  to  be  allowed  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life  and  live  for 
ever,  because  the  principle  of  population  made  death  a necessity. 

The  longevity  of  the  early  races  he  explains  from  the  fact  that  the 
virtues  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life  inherent  in  Adam  and  Eve  endured 
through  many  generations  before  they  were  worn  out. 

The  Archbishop  refers  to  the  Tractatus  in  a letter  to  Mrs.  Hill,  pub- 
lished in  his  Life,  and  the  authorship  is  there  acknowledged  by  the  editor. 
— Life , ii.  p.  285. 

In  conversation  with  Mr.  Senior  (p.  400)  he  adverts  to  the  longevity 
theory.  ‘ The  nature  of  the  tree  of  life  has  not/  he  says,  ‘ been  well 
explained.  I suspect  that  the  use  of  the  fruit  completely  repaired  the 
waste  of  the  body,  and  that  it  imparted  to  the  constitution  of  our  first 
parents  a vigour  which  gradually  wore  out.’ 
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limited  period  of  time.  The  difficulty  might  of  course 
be  got  over,  as  all  difficulties  may,  by  the  supposition 
of  a miracle,  but  this  would  not  be  in  accordance  with 
the  Scripture,  which  clearly  refers  to  natural  means 
only.* 

Moreover  the  Jewish  history  is  full  of  prodigies:  the 
serpent  moving  erect  and  conversing  with  Eve  ; the  ass 
of  Balaam  to  which  an  angel  appears,  invisible  to 
Balaam,  and  which  is  gifted  with  human  speech ; the 
story  of  Lot’s  wife  turned  into  a pillar  of  salt ; Jonas 
swallowed  by  a whale  (the  small  throat  of  the  whale 
being,  it  i3  presumed,  miraculously  enlarged  for  the 
purpose),  and  living  three  days  in  its  belly. 

Of  a higher  order  of  the  marvellous  is  the  sun 
standing  still  above  Gibeon,f  and  the  moon  over  the 
valley  of  Ascalon ; the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea  by  Moses 

* There  is  a moral  difficulty  connected  with  the  question  of  the  Flood. 
Why,  it  may  reasonably  be  asked,  was  a family  preserved  in  order  to 
perpetuate  the  fallen  race  ? And  if  this  family  found  such  favour  in  the 
sight  of  God  as  that  it  was  proper  that  they  should  be  rescued  from  the 
general  doom,  why  was  the  curse  revived  in  their  descendants  ? 

t To  the  Jews,  in  their  ignorance  of  astronomy,  it  may  wall  have 
appeared  an  ordinary  miracle,  by  no  means  incredible,  that  the  sun  should 
stand  still  a whole  day  above  Gibeon  in  order  to  afford  time  to  complete 
the  victory  of  Joshua  over  the  Amorites ; but  to  the  man  of  science  of  the 
present  day  it  is  quite  otherwise.  To  the  former,  as  Professor  Tyndall 
says,  * the  miracle  probably  consisted  of  the  stoppage  of  a ball  of  fire 
less  than  a yard  in  diameter,  whilst  to  the  other  it  would  be  the  stoppage 
of  an  orb  fourteen  hundred  thousand  times  the  earth  in  size.  And  eren 
accepting  the  interpretation  which  instructed  divines  now  put  upon  this 
text,  that  J oshua  dealt  with  what  was  apparent  merely,  but  that  what 
really  occurred  was  the  suspension  of  the  earth’s  rotation,  I think  a 
greater*  reserve  in  accepting  the  miracle,  and  a right  to  demand  stronger 

M 
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and  his  host  on  dry  land  ; the  passage  of  the  Jordan 
under  Joshua,  and  the  fall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  at 
the  sound  of  trumpets  blown  by  the  priests. 

These  are  a few  of  the  more  remarkable  stories  in- 
terspersed in  the  early  history  of  the  Jews  as  recorded 
in  the  Bible.  They  would  hardly  be  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice  if  treated  merely  as  part  of  the  legendary 
history  of  that  singular  people.  In  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  world,  when  the  laws  of  nature  were  entirely 
unknown,  and  all  was  marvel  and  mystery,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  should  have  been  generally 
believed ; but  when  it  is  asserted  that  these  stories  were 
miraculously  dictated  by  the  God  of  Truth,  and  are 
literally  true,  a demand  is  made  on  our  faith  or  our 
credulity  with  which  it  is  impossible  to  comply.  If 
these  stories  are  true,  modern  science  is  utterly  incor- 
rect. This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  a question  con- 

evidence  in  support  of  it,  will  be  conceded  to  a modern  man  of  science 
than  would  have  sufficed  for  an  ancient  Jew/  {Fragments  of  Science, 
p.  446.)  * 

The  Professor  makes  a curious  calculation  of  the  amount  of  force  that 
must  have  been  exerted,  even  upon  the  latter  supposition,  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  miracle.  ‘ The  energy  here  involved,’  he  says,  ‘ is  equaL 
to  that  of  six  trillions  of  horses  working  for  the  whole  of  the  time  em- 
ployed by  Joshua  in  the  destruction  of  his  foes.  The  amount  of  power 
thus  expended  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  every  individual  of  an  army 
a thousand  times  the  strength  of  that  of  Joshua  with  a thousand  times 
the  fighting  power  of  each  of  J oshua’s  soldiers,  not  for  the  few  hours 
necessary  to  the  extinction  of  the  Amorites,  but  for  millions  of  years.’ 
{Ibid.  p.  447.) 

The  waste  of  power  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  the  miracle  is, 
therefore,  something  quite  astounding. 
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cerning  spiritual  truth,  forjudging  of  which  it  is  con- 
tended by  theologians  that  a special  spiritual  faculty  is 
required.  It  is  a question  as  to  the  truth  of  alleged 
facts  narrated  in  the  Bible,  and  for  that  purpose 
the  logical  and  critical  faculty  only  is  required.  The 
truth  of  facts  of  this  nature  is  to  be  judged  by  the 
light  of  the  intellect  alone,  and  so  judged  one  cannot 
but  be  surprised  that  the  stories  just  referred  to  should 
be  believed  by  any  intelligent  man  of  the  present  day. 

Sentiments*  too*  and  acts  are  attributed  to  the  Deity 
utterly  unworthy  of  a great  and  good  Being : human 
sacrifices  sanctioned  ; treachery,  injustice,  and  cruelty 
of  the  most  wholesale  kind ; the  ruthless  slaughter  of 
men,  women  and  children,  old  men,  and  infants  at  the 
breast,  enjoined  on  the  Israelites  and  otherwise  sanc- 
tioned by  Jehovah.  It  is  in  vain  to  resort  to  the  shroud 
of  mystery — to  say  that  our  faculties  are  limited,  that 
we  see  but  in  part.  Our  faculties  are  such  as  God  has 
given  to  us  for  our  guidance,  and  which  we  are  bound 
conscientiously  to  use  for  that  purpose  to  the  best  of 
our  ability.  If  we  see  but  in  part,  we  see  the  whole  of 
the  statements  under  consideration,  and  if  those  state- 
ments impute  to  the  Deity  approval  of  deceit,  of 
treachery,  of  wanton  cruelty,  of  human  sacrifices  even,* 

* Besides  the  ordinary  human  sacrifices  enjoined  or  sanctioned  by 
the  God  of  the  J ews,  can  we,  if  the  matter  be  profoundly  considered, 
look  upon  the  self-sacrifice  of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  alleged  to  be  required 
by  the  first  person  of  the  Trinity  as  the  condition  on  which  only  the 
world  could  be  redeemed,  in  any  other  light  than  as  a human  sacrifice 
of  the  highest  type  ? 
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we  are  bound  to  withdraw  our  confidence  from  the 
authors  of  such  statements.* 

4 The  plain  truth  is/  as  observed  in  an  article  in 
Fraser's  Magazine  for  March  1869,  4 that  all  human 
religions  are  divisible  into  two  classes — those  which 
teach  that  God  is  capable,  and  those  which  teach 
that  He  is  utterly  incapable,  of  what  men  think 
moral  evil.  There  is  no  use  in  endeavouring  to  draw 
any  other  line.  The  question  is  one  of  yes  or  no  : 
either  our  rule  of  right  is  absolutely  identical  with  the 
Divine  rule  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not,  there  is  no  saying 
how  far  it  may  differ.  It  will  not  do  to  argue  that  God 
may  be  capable  of  what  in  a man  you  would  think  im- 
perfection, but  must  be  utterly  incapable  of  what  in  a 
man  you  would  think  monstrous  wickedness.  If  you 
believe  in  a God  who  once  sanctioned  fraud  or  immo- 
rality, you  can  have  no  good  reason  for  refusing  to 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  such  a god  as  Moloch  or 
Juggernaut.’  (P.  313.) 

* The  story  of  Job  presents  a striking  phase  of  the  Jewish  mind. 
G-od,  at  the  instance  of  Satan,  to  prove  Job  and  illustrate  his  high 
worth,  visits  him  with  great  losses  and  afflictions,  in  order  to  see 
whether,  when  he  becomes  poor  and  miserable,  Job  will  still  love  and 
serve  Him. 

First.  Robbers  kill  all  the  ploughmen  and  herdsmen . 

Second.  The  lightning  burns  up  the  sheep  and  the  shepherds. 

Third.  Robbers  seize  the  camels  and  kill  the  servants. 

Fourth.  A house  is  blown  down  and  all  Job's  children  crushed  to  death. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  Hebrew  mind  that  there  was 
anything  shocking  in  all  these  slaughters  perpetrated  by  way  of  making 
trial  of  Job’s  constancy. 
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It  is  a minor  matter,  but  it  is  worthy  of  being  noted, 
that  a low  and  selfish  spirit  is  manifested  in  the  reli- 
gion of  the  older  Jewish  Scriptures.  There  is  too 
much  matter  of  bargain  between  Jehovah  and  His 
people.  Because  thou  hast  done  this,  I will  do  that. 
If  thou  wilt  do  this  1 will  do  the  other.  It  is  not 
because  it  is  right  that  the  thing  is  to  be  done. 

Along  with  the  blemishes  which  have  been  pointed 
out,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  find  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  religious  sentiment  of  the  loftiest  kind, 
sublime  views  of  the  moral  character  of  God,  His  love  of 
righteousness,  His  hatred  of  injustice  and  oppression ; 
moral  apologues  of  great  beauty,  evincing  a profound 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart ; the  whole  constituting 
a storehouse  to  which  statesmen  and  moralists  may  re- 
sort for  precepts  and  examples  which,  if  read  with 
intelligence,  may  influence  the  world  for  good  to  the 
end  of  time.  The  deep  religious  feeling  which  gave 
the  Hebrew  prophets  * such  an  ascendency  over  the 
hearts  of  their  people,  and  which  breathes  through  the 
sacred  writings,  still  holds,  and  will  go  on  to  hold,  its 
sway  over  our  hearts.  Breathed  in  impassioned  utter- 
ances and  embodied  in  strains  of  the  loftiest  poetry, 
this  feeling  has  become  among  the  descendants  of  the 
Hebrew  race  and  among  all  derivative  religionists 
almost  a second  nature,  and  is  the  ever-enduring  in- 

* ‘ Those  dead  but  sceptred  sovereigns  who  rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns/ 
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heritance  which  we  owe  to  the  authors  of  the  Bible. 
Its  distinguishing  characteristic  is  that  of  an  intimate 
communion  with  a sympathising  personal  God,  a feel- 
ing which  in  these  days,  if  there  be  any  reality  in 
what  we  deem  the  ultimate  perennial  source  of  all 
religion  in  the  human  heart — the  communion  of  the 
finite  with  the  Infinite  Spirit — we  can  have  no  difficulty 
in  explaining  without  resorting  to  the  supposition  of 
supernatural  influence.  And  there  can  be  no  sufficient 
ground  therefore,  to  assume  that  the  inspiration  of  the 
sacred  writings  is  of  a supernatural  character,  or  that 
their  authors  have  any  just  claim  to  be  deemed  infallible. 
The  marks  of  human  frailty  which  are  everywhere  to 
be  met  with  in  these  writings,  make  it  as  certain  as 
anything  can  be  in  this  world,  that  the  book  in  which 
they  are  contained  did  not  proceed  from  the  immediate 
inspiration  of  a Being  omniscient  and  truthful.  And 
if  it  be  conceded  that  the  religious  sentiment  of  the 
Hebrews  was  of  a higher  and  purer  order  than  that  of 
any  other  nation,  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  in 
this  respect — in  spiritual  faculty — they  excelled  other 
nations  more  than  did  the  Greeks  in  aesthetic  faculty — - 
in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  Yet  this 
immeasurable  superiority  of  the  Greeks  over  all  other 
nations  of  antiquity  in  matters  of  art,  is  not,  in  the 
present  day  at  least,  referred  to  supernatural  agency. 
Why  should  we  suppose  that  the  lofty  devotional  genius 
of  the  Hebrews  is  to  be  referred  to  something  out  of 
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the  ordinary  course  of  nature  ? If  you  can  explain, 
without  any  miracle,  the  genius  of  a Homer,  a Shake- 
speare, or  a Phidias,  of  a Zoroaster,  a Buddha,  or  a 
Confucius,  why  not  also  the  genius  of  a Moses  or  an 
Isaiah  ? 

Treated  as  a human  composition,  to  be  read  with 
discrimination,  the  Bible  is  of  inestimable  value.  There 
is  much  in  it  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence  ; much 
that  is  in  harmony  with  our  purest  nature  ; much  that 
still  satisfies  the  highest  requirements  of  our  minds, 
and  ministers  to  our  holiest  feelings.  Its  beautiful 
apologues,  its  divine  psalmody,  its  strange  legendary 
history  of  a people  that  has  played  so  remarkable  a 
part  in  the  history  of  the  world,  will  cause  it  ever  to 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
venerable  records  of  antiquity. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Christianity  was 
introduced  into  the  world  are  involved  in  so  much 
obscurity  that  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  we  shall  ever 
arrive  at  the  truth  respecting  them.  The  only  original 
books  that  profess  to  give  a detailed  account  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  and  the  introduction  of  Christianity  are 
obviously  not  historically  correct.*  That  there  were 
many  circumstances  favourable  to  its  introduction  and 

* See  this  question  examined  with  much  industry  and  critical  power 
in  a work  published  by  Mr.  Scott,  of  Eamsgate,  entitled  The  English 
Life  of  Jesus . 
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spread  we  know.  It  was  in  the  fulness  of  time,  and 
when  the  world  was  prepared  for  such  a doctrine,  that 
Christianity  was  first  preached.  Everywhere  the  whole 
pagan  faith  had  been  shaken.*  4 We  may  doubt,’  says 
the  author  of  The  Jesus  of  History , already  cited, 
4 whether  there  has  been  any  other  period  in  the  world’s 
history  when  the  establishment  of  Christianity  would 
have  been  possible.  There  have,  it  is  true,  been  many 
subsequent  ages  in  which  the  sufferings  of  mankind 
have  led  them  to  turn  with  renewed  interest  to  the 
picture  of  Christ,  the  Redeemer  and  Consoler;  and 
perhaps  these  ages  would  have  allowed  the  diffusion  of 
the  Christian  faith  if  then  preached  for  the  first  time. 
But  it  was  needful  for  the  foundation  of  Christianity 
that  the  Jewish  religion  and  nationality  should  still 
subsist  at  Jerusalem,  and  even  that  they  should  con- 
tinue to  exist  for  a sufficient  time  to  allow  the  new 
faith  to  assume  shape  and  consistency  under  their 
shelter,  and  to  permit  the  definite  organisation  of  the 
Church.  If  Jesus  had  appeared  at  any  other  time, 
even  so  few  years  earlier  as  during  the  time  of  the 
Great  Herod,  or  so  few  years  later  as  during  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  the  establishment  of  Christianity  would 

* ‘ La  superstition  (says  M.  Rivarol),  debordee  sur  la  terre,  deman- 
dait  une  main  qui  lui  creusat  un  lit  et  lui  donnat  un  cours  regulier.  Le 
Christianisme  vint  et  parla  aux  sens,  a l’esprit,  au  cceur.  En  retenant 
la  pompe  du  paganisme,  la  subtile  metaphysique  des  Grrecs  et  toute  la 
puret6  du  Stoicisme,  cette  religion  se  trouva  parfaitement  appropriee  a la 
nature  humaine.  C’est  elle  qui  a consacre  le  berceau  de  toutes  les 
monarchies  de  TEurope.’ — Lettres  a M.  NecJcer , p.  123. 
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have  been  impossible.5  (P.  387.)  * However  this  may 
be,  there  seems  no  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that 
the  course  of  nature  was  miraculously  interrupted  at 
the  period  of  its  introduction,  or  that  the  great  change 
in  the  moral  condition  of  the  world  which  then  took 
place  was  brought  about  otherwise  than  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  world’s  development. 

In  accounting  for  the  extraordinary  success  which 
attended  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
what  lay  at  its  root — what  more  than  anything  added 
force  and  motive  to  the  preaching — was  the  Grospel 
which  he  announced,  the  good  tidings  which  he  him- 
self proclaimed,  and  which  he  commissioned  his  dis- 
ciples to  preach,  viz.,  the  immediate  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.f  It  proved,  indeed,  unfounded  in 

* The  historical  test  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrines  was  their 
fitness  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  to  regenerate  the 
then  world.  That  they  were  so  fitted  is  proved  by  the  result.  The 
belief  was  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  just  as  Roman 
Catholic  guidance  was  suited,  as  Macaulay  has  remarked,  to  a certain 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  There  is  a period  when  even 
superstition  is  serviceable. 

* Fancy  is  the  power 
That  first  unsensualises  the  dark  mind, 

Giving  it  new  delights,  and  bids  it  swell 
With  wild  activity  ; and  peopling  air, 

By  obscure  fears  of  being  invisible 
Emancipates  it  from  the  grosser  thrall 
Of  the  present  impulse,  teaching  self-control, 

Till  superstition , with  unconscious  hand, 

Seat  reason  on  her  throne.’ — Coleridge. 

f ‘No  one,  I think’  (said  the  late  Mr.  John  James  Tayler,  a dis- 
tinguished Nonconformist  divine,  in  a lecture  published  in  the  Theo - 
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fact,  but  it  was  firmly  believed  at  the  time,  and  it  gave 
the  hold  upon  the  minds  of  men  which  was  necessary  to 
lift  them  out  of  the  condition  of  utter  demoralisation 
in  which  they  were  sunk,  and  for  which  the  cold  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  all  moral  teaching  were  quite 
powerless. 

One  circumstance  favourable  to  the  propagation  of 
the  new  doctrine  was  the  practice,  then  very  prevalent 
among  the  Sophists  and  Rhetoricians,  of  holding  public 
discourse  in  the  theatres  and  market-places.  6 On 
accourait,’  says  M.  Martha,  in  his  interesting  work 
Les  Moralistes  sous  V Empire  vomain*  6 pour  entendre 
un  sophiste,  et  on  etait  converti  par  un  apotre.’ 

We  have  in  Wesley  and  Whitefield  examples  of  what 
may  be  done  by  earnest  enthusiastic  men  in  influencing 
the  character  of  large  bodies  of  men  sunk  in  ignorance 
and  vice,  and  we  need  not^  therefore^  wonder  at  the 
effect  produced  by  the  preaching  of  Jesus  and  of  St. 
Paul,  certainly  not  less  earnest  nor  less  eloquent.  The 
new  Grospel  was  especially  preached  to  the  poor  and 

logical  Eeview  for  April  1872),  ‘can  read  through  the  New  Testament  in 
an  unbiassed  spirit  without  perceiving  that  its  fundamental  idea,  ex- 
pressed under  various  forms,  and  called  forth  by  various  occasions,  is 
the  approaching  end  of  all  things,  a last  judgment  to  be  administered 
by  the  risen  Christ.’  (P.  161.)  Nothing  can  be  more  express  and  clear 
on  this  point  than  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  the  language  of  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament.  See  Matt.  xxiv.  34 ; Mark  xiii.  30  ; Luke  xxi.  32  ; 
John  v.  25  ; 1 Cor.  x.  11.,  xv.  51-52 ; 1 Thess.  iv.  13-18 ; James  v.  8 ; 
1 Peter  ix.  7 ; 1 John  ii.  18. 


* Paris,  1864. 
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wretched  of  every  degree.  To  them  was  promised  an 
almost  immediate  entrance  into  the  new  Kingdom, 
where  the  weary  should  be  at  rest,  where  suffering 
should  be  unknown,  and  they  would  enjoy  happiness 
evermore.  The  fact  that  the  new  faith  was  embraced 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  early  converts,  proves  not  so 
much  the  truth  of  the  alleged  facts  as  the  attraction 
of  the  creed. 

The  effect  of  Whitefield’s  preaching  on  the  illiterate 
colliers  of  Kingswood,  near  Bristol,  is  very  much  what 
we  may  imagine  to  have  been  the  effect  of  the  early 
preaching  of  the  Apostles  ; but  the  Apostles  had  the 
great  advantage  arising  from  the  belief  then  prevailing 
of  the  early  coming  of  Christ’s  Kingdom. 

The  paroxysms  of  nervous  emotion  with  which  the 
hearers  of  Wesley  were  sometimes  seized  at  their  prayer- 
meetings,  often  ending  in  convulsions,  when,  as  Wesley 
expresses  it,  6 the  power  of  God  came  mightily  upon 
them,’  we  do  not  now  look  upon  as  an  extraordinary  visi- 
tation of  God,  as  no  doubt  Wesley  and  his  followers 
did  when  they  threw  themselves  on  their  knees  round  the 
convulsionist,  and  6 ceased  not  calling  upon  God  till  He 
raised  them  up  full  of  the  peace  and  joy  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.’ 

It  may  be  true,  as  stated  by  Wesley,  that  these 
violent  manifestations  of  religious  emotion  were  in 
many  cases  followed  by  undeniable  reformation  of  life, 
and  that  this  is  proof  of  the  genuineness  and  sincerity 
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of  the  emotion ; but  it  is  no  proof  that  the  feelings 
experienced  were  anything  more  than  the  natural  result 
of  Wesley’s  influence  on  excitable  natures.  If  we  can 
account  for  the  influence  exercised  by  Whitefield  and 
Wesley,  and  other  earnest  religious  reformers  who 
might  be  mentioned,  without  resorting  to  the  suppo- 
sition of  supernatural  powers,  why  should  it  be  other- 
wise in  the  case  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles  ? 

The  fact  that  persons  fancy  themselves  acting  under 
the  influence  of  a Divine  Spirit  affords  no  sufficient 
ground  for  our  believing  that  they  have  therefore  a 
greater  insight  into  the  purposes  of  the  Creator  than 
others.  The  truth  of  such  convictions,  as  of  all  other 
impulses  and  feelings,  and  the  discipline  to  which  they 
are  to  be  subjected,  must  be  tested  and  determined  by 
reason  and  by  observation  of  their  effects  and  tendencies 
on  the  happiness  of  mankind.  It  seems  probable  that, 
under  the  leadership  of  persons  feeling  themselves  so 
influenced,  and  by  means  of  the  enthusiasm  which  they 
have  been  able  to  create  among  their  followers,  all 
great  changes  in  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of 
the  world  have  from  time  to  time  been  brought  about  ; 
the  introduction  and  spread  of  Christianity  among  the 
rest.  Under  a like  influence,  and  by  the  creation  of  a 
like  enthusiasm  among  their  followers,  the  founders  of 
Buddhism,  Mahometanism,  and  the  five  or  six  other 
forms  of  religion  which  have  obtained  a permanent 
footing  in  the  world,  have  succeeded  in  their  missions  ; 
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and  among  these  Mormonism  should  not  be  forgotten — 
perhaps,  considering  the  period  of  its  introduction,  not 
the  least  wonderful  of  them  all. 

It  is  often  urged  as  an  argument  against  the  attempt 
to  introduce  more  rational  views  of  life  and  the  world 
in  place  of  those  resting  on  a supposed  supernatural 
revelation,  that  the  holders  of  the  former  views  are  not 
seen  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  fellow- 
men  with  the  earnestness  which  is  inspired  by  religious 
enthusiasm  of  a supernatural  character.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  religious  enthusiasm  is  a much  more 
impulsive  power  than  philosophy.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  religious  enthusiasm  is  apt  to  degenerate  into 
fanaticism,  and  if  we  abandon  reason  as  our  guide 
there  can  be  no  security  that  it  will  not  do  so.  And 
we  must  take  the  evil  along  with  the  good.  If  calm 
philosophy  has  excited  less  zeal  for  giving  effect  to  its 
views  than  has  religious  enthusiasm,  it  has  at  least 
done  less  harm.  We  are  not  to  look  only  at  the 
strength  of  the  impulse  to  be  awakened,  but  also  to 
the  direction  which  it  is  to  take.  Earnestness  and 
enthusiasm  are  not  all  in  all.  To  exert  one’s  energies 
to  advance  the  supposed  eternal  interests  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  is  not  necessarily  a worthier  aim  than  to 
devote  the  same  energy  to  advance  their  temporal 
well-being  and  happiness.  In  the  one  case  there  is 
at  least  the  certainty  that  we  are  doing  good.  In  the 
other  it  may  or  may  not  be  so ; it  is  a possibility  only, 
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and  a possibility  the  pursuit  of  which  we  know  has 

been  often  attended  with  incalculable  evils : witness 

O 

the  ^Sicilian  Vespers  4and  the  massacres  on  the  eve  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  Superstition  and  religious  fanaticism 
have  done  so  much  mischief  in  the  world,  that  we  may 
be  well  content  to  give  up  a little  of  their  attendant 
earnestness  and  zeal,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  a smaller 
amount  of  energy  under  the  guidance  of  reason. 

The  New  Testament  writers  insist  much  on  the  pos- 
session of  miraculous  powers  by  Jesus  and  the  Apostles 
as  attesting  the  supernatural  character  and  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  Christian  religion ; but  the  argument 
from  this  source  is  fast  losing  its  weight  among  the 
more  intelligent  believers  in  Christianity.  Miracles 
were  deemed  to  be  of  ordinary  occurrence  at  the  time 
of  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  among  the 
Jews  especially  no  one  thought  of  questioning  their 
truth.  6 In  its  moral  aspect,’  as  Mr.  Lecky  observes, 
6 Christianity  was  broadly  distinguished  from  the  sys- 
tems around  it ; but  its  miracles  were  accepted  by  both 
friend  and  foe  as  the  ordinary  accompaniments  of 
religious  teaching.  . . . Without  a single  excep- 

tion, the  Fathers  maintained  the  reality  of  the  pagan 
miracles  as  fully  as  their  own.’ — History  of  Morals , 
i.  397.  They  were  in  fact  a part  of  the  religious  sys- 
tem of  the  Jews.  The  sacred  writers,  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  inform  us  that  God  permits  evil 
spirits  to  perform  miracles  through  the  medium  of 
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magicians  and  false  prophets.  If  miracles  had  not 
been  found  recorded  among  the  incidents  attending  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  their  absence  would  have 
afforded  strong  ground  for  doubting  the  genuineness 
of  the  histories.  Nor  is  it  any  impeachment  of  the 
integrity  of  the  authors  of  the  Gospel  history  that 
they  record  events  of  this  nature.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  believed  them  to  be  true. 
Now,  with  the  more  intelligent  defenders  of  Christ- 
ianity the  miracles  are  themselves  a difficulty,  and 
instead  of  proving  the  Divine  institution  of  Christi- 
anity, they  can  themselves  only  be  rendered  credible 
by  the  internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
The  late  Dr.  Arnold,  in  one  of  his  published  letters, 
savs : 6 It  is  only  through  our  belief  in  the  Gospel  that 
we  accord  our  belief  to  them.’  (Cited  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review , October  1837,  p.  411.) 

Two  great  miracles  are  generally  supposed  to  lie 
at  the  root  of  orthodox  Christianity — the  miraculous 
conception  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Viewed  his- 
torically, the  evidence  in  support  of  either  of  them  can 
hardly  be  considered  satisfactory.  I do  not^howevei*- 
think  it  material  to  examine  it  critically.  Apart  from 
the  supposition  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  New 
Testament  history,  it  seems  impossible  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  that  the  miraculous  conception  should  be 
capable  of  proof ; but,  supposing  it  to  be  admitted,  and 
supposing  it  possible  that  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection 
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could  be  proved,  I cannot  help  thinking  that  undue 
importance  is  attached  to  the  possible  fact,  because 
being,  according  to  the  orthodox  view,  the  resurrection 
of  a supernatural  and  Divine  person,*  it  would  afford 
no  conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  the  resurrection  of 
human  beings  conceived  and  born  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.  Moreover,  the  notion  of  a resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  is  now  almost  universally  given  up  by 
intelligent  believers  in  Christianity,  and  the  miracle 
therefore  proves  too  much.  We  have  abundant  evi- 
dence as  to  what  becomes  of  the  body  after  death,  and 
we  know  that  it  cannot  rise  again ; with  regard  to  the 
soul  we  have  not  the  same  means  of  forming  a judg- 
ment; its  future  is  involved  in  mystery.  But  it 
would  be  sad  indeed  if  our  hopes  of  an  hereafter  for 
the  soul  rested  on  anything  so  infinitely  improbable  as 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  with  which  it  was  associated 
in  this  life.  It  is  true  that  with  the  habitual  insin- 
cerity which  characterises  all  our  religious  profession, 
we  go  on  repeating  every  week  our  belief  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  but  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
words  no  intelligent  and  thoughtful  person  believes 
in  the  dogma.f  It  belongs  to  that  class  of  beliefs 

* It  is  remarkable  that  the  Jesus  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  the 
Messiah  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Messianic  idea  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  was  that  He  should  be  a man  born  of  man,  but  selected  by 
God  for  the  office  on  account  of  His  eminent  virtues.  See  what  is  said 
on  this  head  in  the  late  Dean  Alford’s  New  Testament  for  Lay  Leaders , 
vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  118. 

t The  Articles  of  Religion,  it  is  true,  sanction  the  doctrine  of  the 
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which  Professor  Euskin  would  describe  as  4 inco- 
herent fragments  of  faith  which  we  cling  to  through 
cowardice,  without  believing.’  St.  Paul  says  it  is  a 
spiritual  body  that  is  raised ; but  that  is  not  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  is  used  and  commonly  understood 
in  the  Creed.  Nor  is  it  clear  what  St.  Paul  means  by 
a spiritual  body,  which  seems,  indeed,  a contradiction 
in  terms,  and  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  analogy 
of  the  seed  used  by  St.  Paul  in  his  argument  on  the 
resurrection ; for  the  seed  is  raised  in  its  natural  body. 
The  argument  of  St.  Paul  is  not  perhaps  entitled  to 
much  weight,  as  the  analogy  on  which  he  relies  is 
founded  in  error.  St.  Paul  seems  to  have  thought  that 
the  seed  did  not  quicken  unless  it  died.  We  now  know 
thut  if  the  seed  die,  it  does  not  quicken.  There  i§*.in 
fact^no  analogy  between  the  rising  again  of  a dead 
animal  body,  and  the  natural  continuation  of  the  species 
in  the  growth  of  a seed. 

It  is  not  material  to  my  purpose  to  go  into  any 
detailed  examination  of  the  discrepancies  among  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament ; they  are  chiefly  of  im- 
portance as  showing  conclusively  that  the  authors  of 

resurrection  of  the  body  in  so  far  as  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  prototype  of  the  resurrection  of  man.  The  4th 
Article  states  emphatically  that  ‘ Christ  did  truly  rise  again  from  death, 
and  took  again  his  body,  with  flesh,  bones,  and  all  things  appertaining 
to  the  perfection  of  man’s  nature,  wherewith  He  ascended  into  Heaven 
and  there  sitteth  until  He  return  to  judge  all  men  at  the  last  day.’ 

But  this  rather  tends  to  show  the  obsolete  character  of  the  Articles 
than  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  doctrine. 
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the  conflicting  statements  cannot  have  been  miracu- 
lously inspired  with  the  truth. 

Not  only  are  there  irreconcilable  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  of  the  Synoptic  gospels, 
especially  in  the  accounts  of  the  parentage,  birth,  and 
infancy  of  Jesus  ; but  in  the  fourth  gospel  (that  at- 
tributed to  St.  John)  there  is  altogether  a different  tone 
from  that  of  the  others — a tone  characterised  by  mystery 
and  strongly  tinged  with  Platonisms  ; and  views  are 
propounded  of  the  character  and  mission  of  Jesus 
widely  differing  from  those  exhibited  in  the  Synoptics. 

This  gospel  can  hardly  be  considered  as  historical. 
It  is  rather  a philosophy  of  Christianity,  written  obvi- 
ously at  a much  later  period  than  the  other  gospels 
and  after  a new  character  had  been  given  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Jesus,  by  the  preaching  and  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul — the  author  a person  of  extraordinary  genius 
and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  learning  and  philo- 
sophy of  the  Alexandrine  school,  Herbraistic,  Platonic, 
and  Pauline.  Its  key-note  is  struck  in  the  first  verse 
of  the  first  chapter. 

As  pointed  out  by  a writer  in  the  National  Review 
for  November  1863  : 6 A gospel  in  which  Jesus  never 
meets  a demoniac,  and  never  utters  a parable,  is  neither 
baptized  nor  tempted,  partakes  of  no  last  passover,  and 
institutes  no  last  supper,  announces  no  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  no  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  no  return 
of  Messiah  to  judgment,  speaks  of  himself  as  “ the  Son 
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of  God,”  and  as  carrying  a pre-existent  glory  in  dis- 
guise, and  finally  is  crucified  in  coincidence  with  the 
slaying  of  the  paschal  lamb,  belongs  to  quite  a different 
world  from  its  predecessors,  and  could  never  proceed 
from  the  same  little  group  of  personal  disciples  whose 
memorials  we  meet  with  in  the  other  Evangelists.’ 
(P.  529.)* 

It  is  perhaps  superfluous  on  my  part  to  insist  so 
much  on  the  argument  against  plenary  inspiration. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  opinion  is  daily 
gaining  ground  among  the  firmest  believers  in  Christ- 
ianity, that  the  great  dogma  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  must  soon  be  abandoned  by  the  Church. 
Dr.  Arnold,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  declared 
this  to  be  inevitable,  f Indeed,  if  the  matter  be 

* ‘ One  argument/  says  Mr.  Greg,  ‘ against  the  supposition  of  John 
having  been  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel,  haa  impressed  my  mind 
very  forcibly.  It  is  this  : that  several  of  the  most  remarkable  events 
recorded  by  the  other  evangelists,  at  which  we  are  told  by  them  that 
only  Peter , James,  and  John  were  present,  and  of  which,  therefore,  John 
alone  of  all  the  evangelists  could  have  spoken  with  the  distinctness  and 
authority  of  an  eye-witness,  are  entirely  omitted — we  may  say  ignored 
— by  him.  Such  are  the  raising  of  Jairus’s  daughter,  the  Trans- 
figuration, the  agony  in  Gethsemane.  . . . All  the  events  said  to  have 
been  witnessed  by  John  alone  are  omitted  by  John  alone ! This  fact  is 
fatal  either  to  the  reality  of  the  events  in  question  or  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  fourth  gospel.’ — Creed  of  Christendom , p.  87. 

f See  his  letter  to  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  cited  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  for  October  1847,  p.  417 : ‘Have  you  seen  your  uncle’s  letters 
on  inspiration  ? which  I believe  are  to  be  published.  They  are  well 
fitted  to  break  ground  in  the  approaches  to  that  momentous  question 
which  involves  in  it  so  great  a shock  to  the  existing  notions — the 
greatest  probably  that  has  been  given  since  the  discovery  of  the  false- 
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dispassionately  considered,  it  is  surprising  that  the 
dogma  has  held  its  ground  so  long.  As  I have  urged 
above,  statements  contradictory  one  of  another ; views 
of  the  creation  at  variance  with  the  soundest  con- 
clusions of  modern  science ; statements  historically 
false ; moral  sentiments  attributed  to  the  Deity, 
shocking  to  our  best  feelings,  could  hardly  have 
been  found  in  writings  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  all 
truth.  If  the  alleged  inspiration  does  not  guard  against 
error  in  geology,  astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  natural 
history,  why  in  anything  else  ? If  we  find  it  wrong  in 
things  which  we  understand,  why  should  we  assume 
that  it  is  right  in  things  said  to  be  above  our  com- 
prehension ? 

With  regard  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  there  is  much 
that  is  of  the  highest  excellence ; much  that  is  noble 
and  great,  both  in  his  precepts  and  his  example.  The 
moral  elevation  and  purity  displayed  in  his  character 
it  seems  probable  can  never  be  surpassed.  Here  he 
may  truly  be  called  the  Light  of  the  world ; the  highest 
ideal  of  moral  and  spiritual  excellence  that  has  yet 
appeared,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the 
human  race  that  the  world  has  seen ; but  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  anything  in  the  doctrine  propounded  by 
him  of  a supernatural  character,  or  which  suggests  the 

hood  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope’s  infallibility.  Yet  it  must  come ; 
and  it  will  end,  in  spite  of  the  fears  and  clamours  of  the  weak  and 
bigoted,  in  the  higher  exalting  and  more  sure  establishing  of  Christian 
truth.’ 
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notion  of  a moral  or  intellectual  miracle.  Nor  is  there 
in  it  anything  affording  a foundation  for  the  mysterious 
dogmatic  system  that  has  been  built  up  by  the  Church- 
Jesus  does  not  seem  to  have  intended  to  establish  a 
dogmatic  system.  His  teaching  was  all  of  an  opposite 
character.  The  reformation  of  a lamentable  depravity 
of  morals  was  the  great  mission  which  he  undertook. 
Repentance  and  amendment  of  life  were  what  he  in- 
sisted on  ; not  points  of  doctrine.  The  religion  which 
he  preached  and  which  he  enforced  by  his  example  was 
fitted  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  spirit  of  succeeding 
ages,  and  to  advance  with  the  progress  of  human 
nature. 

It  is  the  more  remarkable,  if  there  were  any  Christian 
truth  supernaturally  communicated  or  recorded,  such 
as  the  Christian  Canon  is  now  assumed  to  contain, 
that  it  was  not  formally  authenticated  and  attested 
in  some  way ; because,  the  authors  of  the  works  sup- 
posed to  have  been  divinely  inspired  being  Jews,  and 
accustomed  to  a recognised  Jewish  Canon,  the  import- 
ance of  such  authentication  and  attestation  could  hardly 
have  escaped  their  attention.  Yet  we  have  no  trace  of 
anything  of  this  kind,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  in 
history  of  the  existence  of  any  authoritative  books 
among  Christians,  much,  if  at  all,  before  a.d.  150. 
Passages  quoted  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  Christian 
writers  are  the  first  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any 
such  authentic  books,  and  our  Bible  critics  inform 
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ns  that  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century 
this  source  of  information  is  wanting.  See  Smith’s 
History  of  the  Bible , vol.  ii.  507.*  The  common 
opinion  that  the  gospels  have  from  the  time  of  the 
Apostles  been  universally  acknowledged,  seems  to  be 
entirely  without  foundation. 

By  what  steps  the  simple  doctrine  preached  by  Jesus, 
and  which  was  so  well  adapted  to  lay  hold  of  the  classes 
to  which  it  was  more  especially  addressed,  afterwards 
came  to  be  developed  into  the  mighty  system  of  dog- 
matic Christianity  which  we  have  seen  since  prevailing, 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  material  to  attempt  to  inquire. 
The  contrast  is  certainly  striking  between  the  simple 
beneficent  teaching  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Jesus, 
and  the  incomprehensible  system  of  the  Church  by 
which  it  has  been  overlaid.f  The  Church  in  reality 

* The  conclusion  at  which  Canon  Westcott  arrives  is  that  there  is  no 
direct  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  of  the  Gospels  until  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century. — Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Gospels , Macmillan  & Co. 

t It  is  remarkable  how  much  of  the  mysterious  doctrine  and  ritual 
supposed  to  be  distinctive  of  orthodox  Christianity  is  to  be  met  with  in 
the  old  heathen  religions  and  philosophies ; and  it  might  be  interesting 
' to  trace  the  way  in  which  the  Church  has  succeeded  in  collecting  these 
scattered  elements  of  ritualistic  and  dogmatic  religion,  and  working  them 
into  a complex  and  mysterious  whole,  in  which  the  simple  doctrines  of 
Jesus  hold  a very  subordinate  position. 

4 The  phenomenon  admitted  on  all  hands/  says  Dr.  Newman,  * is  this : 
that  a great  portion  of  what  is  generally  received  as  Christian  truth  is 
in  its  rudiments  or  in  its  separate  parts  to  be  found  in  heathen  philoso- 
phies and  religions.  For  instance,  the  doctrine  of  a Trinity  is  found 
both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West ; so  is  the  ceremony  of  washing ; so  is 
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busies  itself  more  with  errors  of  opinion  than  with  de- 
nouncing conduct  hurtful  to  mankind.  According  to 
the  distinctive  creed  of  the  Church — that  of  St.  Athan- 
asius— everlasting  destruction  is  threatened  not  to  him 
who  fails  to  do  the  will  of  God,  but  to  him  who  fails  to 
think  rightly  of  the  Trinity. 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  rather  by  the  motives 
which  he  supplied,  and  the  example  which  he  gave  of  a 
holy  and  virtuous  life,  than  by  the  doctrine  he  inculcated, 
that  Jesus  succeeded  in  effecting  the  great  moral  regene- 
ration for  which  the  world  is  for  ever  indebted  to  him. 
4 The  simple  record,’  as  Mr.  Lecky  says,  4 of  three  short 
years  of  active  life  has  done  more  to  regenerate  and  to 
soften  mankind  than  all  the  disquisitions  of  the  philoso- 
phers and  all  the  exhortations  of  moralists.  This  has, 
indeed,  been  the  wellspring  of  whatever  is  best  and 
purest  in  the  Christian  life.’  (P.  9.)  And  this  will  re- 
main. 4 Come  what  may,’  says  Mr.  Martineau,  4 of  the 
possibility  of  critical  verification,  the  Divine  image 
furnished  by  the  life  of  Christ  is  now  secured  to  the 
soul  of  Christendom,  presides  in  secret  over  its  moral 
estimates,  directs  its  aspirations,  and  inspires  its  wor- 

the  rite  of  sacrifice.  The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Word  is  Platonic ; the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  is  Indian  ; of  a divine  kingdom  is  Judaic; 
of  angels  and  demons  is  magician  ; the  connection  of  sin  with  the  body 
is  Gnostic ; celibacy  is  known  to  Bonze  and  Talepoin ; a sacerdotal 
order  is  Egyptian  ; the  idea  of  a new  birth  is  Chinese  and  Eleusinian  ; 
belief  in  sacramental  virtue  is  Pythagorean  ; and  honours  to  the  dead  a 
polytheism.’ — Essays  Critical  and  Historical , vol.  ii.  p.  231, 
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ship.’  Whatever  may  be  the  true  history  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity;  in  whatever  way  the  great 
change  in  the  moral  complexion  of  the  world  con- 
temporaneously with  its  introduction  and  growth  may 
have  been  brought  about,  the  results  are  there,  im- 
pressed, as  it  has  been  well  remarked  by  a recent 
author,  in  indelible  characters,  interwoven  with  the 
whole  texture  of  civilised  society,  and  destined  to  exert 
a beneficent  influence  on  all  future  ages  of  the  world. 

The  excellence  of  love  to  Grod  as  a motive,  and  love 
to  man  as  a test  of  that  love,  softening  and  perfecting 
the  sterner  character  of  the  older  philosophies,  was  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  preaching  of  Jesus. 
Truth  and  justice  had  been  preached  before  : to  them 
Christianity  added  nothing  new.  There  is  no  higher  or 
purer  morality  inculcated  in  the  New  Testament  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Stoical  philoso- 
phers, or  than  is  exemplified  in  the  life  of  the  Eoman 
Emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius.  It  has  been  truly  remarked 
that  philosophy  was  for  him  what  religion  was  for 
Saint  Louis.  Titus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  did  for  the 
sake  of  humanity  that  which  their  successors  under 
the  new  dispensation  were  induced  to  do  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus. 

The  system  of  morality  worked  out  by  the  Stoics 
anticipated  in  many  respects  that  of  Christianity, 
though  laying  the  main  stress  on  a different  order  of 
virtues.  The  satires  of  Persius  breathe  a high  strain  of 
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pure  morality.  4 II  fait  la  guerre,’  says  M.  Martha,  in 
the  work  already  cited,  4 aux  passions,  a l’avarice,  a la 
mollesse,  a l’amour,  a l’ambition.’  (P.  75.)  Speaking 
of  his  second  satire,  Bishop  Burnet  says  4 it  may  well 
pass  for  one  of  the  best  lectures  in  divinity.’  4 What 
Persius  teaches,’  says  Dryden,  4 may  be  taught  from 
pulpits  with  more  profit  to  the  audience  than  all  the 
nice  speculations  of  divinity  and  controversies  concern- 
ing faith,  which  are  more  for  the  profit  of  the  shepherd 
than  for  the  edification  of  the  flock. 

Seneca  again  and  again  insists  on  the  testimony  of  a 
good  conscience,  submission  to  the  will  of  Grod  (some- 
times he  uses  the  plural  word  Deos),  and  confidence  in 
His  providence.  4 On  pourrait  inscrire,’  says  M.  Martha, 
4 en  tete  de  bien  des  lettres  de  Seneque  a Lucilius  les 
titres  que  presentent  souvent  les  lettres  sjpirituelles  de 
nos  directeurs  sur  le  bon  emploi  du  temps,  sur  les  occa- 
sions et  les  tentations,  sur  la  presence  de  Dieu,  sur  la 
mauvaise  honte,  sur  les  conversions  laches,  sur  la  per- 
severance et  l’impenitence  finale,  sur  les  maux  attaches 
a un  etat  de  grandeur,  sur  la  solide  gloire,  sur  la  pre- 
paration a la  mort  pour  la  rendre  digne  et  courageuse.’ 
(P.  9.)* 

* See  also  the  same  work  (p.  200  to  the  end  of  the  chapter),  where  he 
notices  the  Discourses  of  Epictetus  collected  by  his  pupil  Arrian,  where 
Epictetus  propounds  a philosophical  mission  or  apostleship,  moral  and 
religious,  with  as  much  earnestness  and  submission  to  the  Divine  will 
as  anything  to  be  found  in  the  Christian  writers ; and  he  enjoins  celibacy 
on  grounds  similar  to  those  on  which  it  is  required  from  Roman 
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So  much  does  some  of  Seneca’s  teaching  resemble 
the  Christian  doctrine  that  it  has  been  contended 
(though  on  insufficient  grounds)  that  he  had  been  a 
pupil  of  St.  Paul.  In  one  point  it  especially  differed 
from  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  Self-improvement,  not  the 
doing  of  good  to  others,  was  the  main  object  of  the 
teaching  of  Seneca.  The  absence  of  humility  and  of 
consideration  for  the  poorer  brethren  is  what,  as  much 
as  anything,  distinguished  this  doctrine  from  that  of 
Jesus.  And  what  was  especially  wanting  to  give  life 
and  vigour  to  it,  such  as  attended  the  preaching  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  early  Christians,  was  the  Hebrew 
element — a belief  in  a personal  Grod,  the  persuasion  of 
spiritual  communion  with  Him,  and  the  belief  in  an 
early  resurrection  preached  by  Jesus.  4 La  doctrine 
stoique,’  says  M.  Martha,  c n’offrait  au  peuple  que  des 
preceptes  et  non  pas  des  esperances  ou  des  consolations. 
Le  Stoicisme  n’avait  de  prise  que  sur  les  esprits  eleves 
qui  se  sentaient  une  grande  ambition  morale.’  6 Philo- 
sophy,’ as  Lecky  has  remarked,  6 was  admirably  fitted 
to  dignify  and  ennoble,  but  altogether  impotent  to 

Catholic  priests.  ‘ Notre  Philo  sophe/  says  M.  Martha,  * a Yhumanite 
pour  famiUe  ; les  hommes  sont  ses  fils ; les  femmes  sont  ses  filles.  C’est 
comme  tels  qu’il  va  les  trouver  tous,  comme  tels  qu’il  veille  sur  tous, 
parce  qu’il  est  leur  pere,  leur  frere  et  le  ministre  de  leur  p&re  a tous  * 
(r ov  koivov  narpbs  vTrrjpeTTjs).  (P.  204.) 

The  discourses  of  Epictetus  are  full  of  religious  feeling.  ‘ The  first 
thing  to  learn/  he  says,  ‘ is  that  there  is  a Giod ; that  His  knowledge 
pervades  the  whole  universe,  and  that  it  extends  not  only  to  our  acts, 
but  to  our  thoughts  and  feelings/ 
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regenerate  mankind.  It  did  much  to  encourage  virtue, 
but  little  or  nothing  to  restrain  vice.’ 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  striking  than  the  con- 
trast between  the  beauty  of  the  ethical  system  in  vogue 
among  the  more  cultivated  classes  under  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  the  state  of  utter  demoralisation  and 
brutal  depravity  in  which  the  masses  of  the  people 
were  sunk.  Ethics  were  a part  of  philosophy  only. 
They  did  not  enter  into  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  there  were  no  institutions  among  them 
to  bring  home  its  precepts  or  its  sublime  motives  to 
the  masses  of  the  people,  so  as  in  any  way  to  influence 
their  conduct.  Their  worship  was  ritual  merely  ; the 
inculcation  of  religious  or  moral  truths  was  no  part 
of  it3  object ; nor  did  the  Pagan  priest  or  flamen  ever 
dream  of  any  such  function  as  teaching.  Christianity, 
on  the  contrary,  made  moral  teaching  a main  function 
of  it3  clergy.  Its  aim  was  to  place  morality  under 
religious  sanction — to  incorporate  it  with  religion. 

It  is  observable  that  credit  is  very  commonly  claimed 
on  behalf  of  Christianity  for  moral  and  social  reforms 
which  are  not  due  to  it3  founders,  but  to  advances  in 
knowledge  and  civilisation  subsequent  to  its  introduc- 
tion. In  these  advances  the  share  which  belongs  to 
Christianity,  although  not  inconsiderable,  is  yet  but 
one  among  many  and  complex  elements.  Invaluable 
as  was  the  religious  element  at  the  time  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  in  rendering  moral  reformation  in 
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the  then  state  of  the  world  possible,  still,  without  the 
intellectual  element  no  considerable  improvement  could 
have  been  made.  In  truth,  the  world  has  been  more 
indebted  to  philosophy  and  intellectual  cultivation  for 
the  present  improved  state  of  morality  than  to  theology 
or  the  influence  of  the  Church.  From  the  fifth  to  the 
sixteenth  century  the  whole  moral  development  of  the 
Christian  world  was  essentially  theological.  Theology 
was  never  more  in  the  ascendant ; yet  in  the  absence 
of  intellectual  development,  to  which  it  was  in  fact 
hostile,  it  was  powerless  to  ensure  even  a moderate 
degree  of  morality  among  either  the  laity  or  the  clergy. 
As  the  late  Mr.  Buckle  has  forcibly  pointed  out  in  his 
History  of  Civilisation  in  England , when  the  power 
of  the  Church  was  most  dominant,  morals,  public  and 
private,  were  at  a very  low  ebb.*  The  great  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  modern  times  is  mainly  owing 
to  intellectual  cultivation. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  and  polygamy  may  be  cited 
as  instances  of  social  reforms  for  which  Christianity  is 
apt  to  take  credit  without  any  just  title.  Slavery  and 
polygamy  were  prevailing  institutions  at  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  there  would  be  some  authoritative  de- 

* It  is  remarkable  that  the  practice  of  bull-baiting,  a sport  which 
approaches  more  nearly  to  the  gladiatorial  shows  of  ancient  Rome 
than  anything  in  modern  times,  exists  as  a public  institution  only  in 
Spain,  where  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  is,  or  until  a recent  period 
has  been,  more  powerful  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
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nunciation  of  these  practices ; but  we  find  no  precept 
in  the  Gospel  forbidding  them.  With  advancing  know- 
ledge and  refinement,  aided,  no  doubt,  by  the  Christian 
spirit  derived  from  the  teaching  and  life  of  Jesus, 
they  have  been  abandoned,  and  the  old  logical  fallacy 
is  resorted  to  by  the  advocates  of  Christianity ; post 
hoc  ergo  propter  hoc. 

Further  experience  and  observation  of  their  effects 
on  the  well-being  of  society  have  made  it  necessary  to 
disapprove  and  systematically  to  abandon  some  of  the 
precepts  of  Jesus — those  e.g.,  relating  to  almsgiving 
and  mendicancy.  Give  to  all  who  ask  is  the  precept 
of  Jesus,  no  inquiry  being  suggested  whether  the  beggar 
be  idle  or  unworthy.  Mendicancy  is  sanctioned,  but 
we  do  not  find  anywhere  in  the  precepts  of  Jesus  in- 
dustry enforced  as  a duty.  Improvidence  (one  of  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  misery  in  this  life)  is  en- 
couraged. Take  no  thought  for  to-morrow.  Trust  to 
your  heavenly  Father  even  as  the  sparrows  do.  Do 
not  lay  up  stores  for  future  necessities. 

If  you  would  be  perfect,  the  injunction  is  to  sell 
all  you  have  and  give  it  to  the  poor.  And  this,  it 
is  clear  from  the  context,  Jesus  meant  to  be  taken 
literally.  Poverty  is  expressly  commended  for  itself. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  abject  poverty  presents 
an  insuperable  bar  to  that  improvement  and  elevation 
of  character  which  it  ought  to  be  a main  object  of 
religion  to  promote.  Monachism  would  seem  to  be  the 
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ideal  of  Christianity — the  dedication  of  one’s  goods  to 
the  poor,  and  one’s  life  to  acts  of  devotion.* 

The  precept  to  give  alms  in  secret  that  you  may  be 
rewarded  openly  is  not  of  a very  high-toned  character. 
Greatly  as  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  is  purer  and 
more  elevated  than  that  of  the  elder  Scriptures,  it  has 
too  much  of  the  leaven  of  the  Hebrew  religion,  which  I 
have  already  animadverted  on,  where  so  much  is  matter 
of  bargain  between  Jehovah  and  His  favourite  people; 
nothing  to  be  done  for  humanity  or  because  it  is 
right.  What  Titus  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  I may 
add  Jesus,  did  for  humanity,  we  are  to  do  for  the  love 
of  Jesus,  who  will  reward  us.  As  M.  Rivarol  remarks 
in  one  of  his  letters  already  referred  to  : 6 S’il  est  vrai 
que  nous  ne  fassions  la  charite  que  parce  qu’elle  nous 
doit  etre  payee  a usure  et  que  Jesus-Christ  nous  tienne 
compte  d’un  verre  d’eau  donne  en  son  nom,  il  faut 
avouer  que  notre  charite,  loin  d’etre  une  vertu,  n’est 
qu’une  industrie,  et  qu’un  vrai  chretien  n’est  qu’un 
marchand  qui  place  agros  interet.’  (P.  155.)  It  must 
be  admitted  that  in  this  respect  the  tone  of  Buddhism 
is  higher  than  that  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scrip- 
tures. For  6 the  Lord  Buddha  does  not  give  the  reward 

* ‘ Inversion  strange  that  unto  one  who  lives 
For  self,  and  struggles  with  himself  alone, 

The  amplest  share  of  heavenly  favour  gives, 

That  to  a monk  allots,  in  the  esteem 

Of  God  and  man,  place  higher  than  to  him 

Who  on  the  good  of  others  builds  his  own.’ — Wordsworth. 
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of  merit,  but  if  any  do  as  he  has  taught  they  will  find 
their  recompense  in  the  act.’ 

These  precepts  advancing  knowledge  has  shown  to 
be  at  variance  with  the  best  interests  of  society ; and 
they  have  been  condemned  by  all  intelligent  men. 
Philanthropists  are  now  generally  agreed  that  the 
poorer  classes  can  only  be  effectively  raised  from  their 
sad  condition  by  their  own  industry,  forethought,  and 
thrift ; that  to  labour  and  lay  up  provision  for  their 
children  is  a pressing  duty,  and  that  the  precept  not  to 
lay  up,  equally  with  that  which  enjoins  us  to  6 give  to 
him  that  asketh,’  is  hurtful  to  the  best  interests  of 
society.  The  precepts^  however^  still  exercise  a per- 
nicious influence  on  many  well-meaning  persons,  and 
the  clergy,  if  sincere,  can  hardly  avoid  enforcing  them. 

If  we  regard  Jesus  as  a human  teacher  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  was  not  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  that 
his  teachings  do  not  anticipate  those  plans  for  bettering 
the  condition  and  elevating  the  character  of  the  lower 
classes  which  have  since  approved  themselves  and  been 
adopted  by  enlightened  philanthropists ; but  his  ap- 
parent ignorance  or  disregard  of  these  necessary  means 
for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor  do  throw 
doubts  upon  the  claim  advanced  for  him  to  be  re- 
garded as  a teacher  endowed  with  supernatural  wisdom. 
Intellectually,  Jesus  seems  to  have  shared  the  imper- 
fections of  his  age,  whilst  morally  excelling  all  his 
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predecessors  or  contemporaries — the  living  type  of  a 
perfect  humanity. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  words  which  fell  from 
the  lips  of  Jesus  have  not  in  all  cases  been  understood 
by  his  followers  or  accurately  reported,  and  that  if 
the  spirit  of  his  teaching  had  been  correctly  under- 
stood and  faithfully  reported,  it  would  not  have  been 
open  to  the  above  criticism.  Indeed  this  is  highly 
probable  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  sayings  and 
reasonings  imputed  to  him  are  such  as  hardly  could 
have  been  uttered  by  a person  of  so  much  intelligence 
as  even  the  imperfect  record  that  we  have  of  his  sayings 
and  doings  leaves  no  doubt  must  have  characterised 
Jesus.  Of  this  kind  is  the  answer  as  to  the  lawfulness 
of  paying  tribute  money ; the  argument  that  Moses 
revealed  a future  life  when  he  called  the  Lord  the 
Grod  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  Jacob  (who  must 
therefore  be  supposed  to  be  living ),  and  some  others. 
However  this  may  be,  these  imperfections  do  not  de- 
tract from  the  value  of  the  moral  teachings — the  most 
sublime  and  benevolent  ever  offered  to  man — which, 
as  I have  already  remarked,  seem  to  have  been  the 
great  object  of  the  mission  of  Jesus.  It  is  only  as  showing 
that  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  not  of  a supernatural 
character,  that  I have  insisted  on  these  human  imper- 
fections. When  claim  is  made  for  the  Christian  writings, 
as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  that  every  word  is 
divinely  inspired,  it  becomes  necessary  to  point  out 
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how  fatal  such  teaching',  if  really  followed,  would  be  to 
the  social  well-being  of  mankind. 

Next  to  Jesus,  its  immediate  founder,  Christianity 
would  seem  to  have  been  indebted  for  its  early  reception 
and  wide  diffusion  among  mankind  to  the  zeal  and 
energy,  and  to  the  extraordinary  powers  of  persuasion, 
of  St.  Paul,  more  than  to  any  one  other  personal 
agency.  He  has  been  called  the  second  founder  of 
Christianity.  All  the  Apostles*  indeed  were  persons 
distinguished  by  remarkable  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  The 
great  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  character  evinced  by 
Jesus  in  the  selection  of  his  disciples  is  only  equalled 
by  the  extraordinary  influence  over  them  which  he 
acquired,  and  his  power  of  inspiring  them  with  un- 
bounded faith  in  his  divine  mission,  a faith  which  we 
cannot  doubt  that  he  himself  sincerely  held  ;*  but  the 
self-appointed  Apostle  Paul  seems  to  have  exceeded 
them  all  in  the  untiring  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  with  which  he  devoted  his  life  to  the 
cause  he  had  undertaken.  Along  with  these,  his  extra- 
ordinary eloquence  and  power  of  persuasion  have  caused 


* ‘That  Jesus  might  conscientiously  believe  Himself  inspired  from 
above  is  very  possible : the  whole  religion  of  the  Jews,  inculcated  from 
His  infancy,  was  founded  on  the  belief  of  Divine  inspiration.  Elevated 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  a warm  and  pure  heart,  conscious  of  the  high 
Btrains  of  an  eloquence  which  had  not  been  taught  Him,  He  might 
readily  mistake  the  coruscations  of  His  own  fine  genius  for  inspiration 
of  a higher  order.’ — Jefferson  to  John  Adams,  Jefferson's  Correspondence. 
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his  somewhat  doctrinaire,  and  in  some  points  pernicious, 
teaching  so  to  take  hold  of  the  minds  of  a large  section 
of  the  Christian  world  as  almost  to  throw  into  the 
shade  the  mild  and  beneficent  and  simple  doctrines 
that  characterised  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

According  to  his  lights,  St.  Paul  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  admirable  characters  that  the  world 
has  seen;  and  by  his  impetuous  temperament,  his 
enthusiasm,  almost  amounting  to  fanaticism,  his  fervid 
imagination,  and  perhaps  even  the  illogical  character 
of  his  mind  (for  without  qualities  of  this  kind  no  great 
revolution  can  ever  be  suddenly  brought  about),  to 
have  been  singularly  fitted  for  the  task  which  he  took 
upon  himself  of  promoting  the  spread  of  Christianity. 
Unhappily,  although  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  he 
was  imbued  with  all  the  Jewish  prejudices,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  unworthy  notions  of  the  Deity  which 
pervade  the  national  religion  of  the  Jews.  In  this  re- 
spect St.  Paul  is  widely  distinguished  from  Jesus,  him- 
self also  a Jew.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  opposite 
in  spirit  and  character  than  the  God  of  love  preached 
by  Jesus — His  Father  and  the  Universal  Father  of 
Mankind,-  and  the  God  of  the  elder  Hebrew  Scriptures 
—a  severe,  jealous,  exclusive,  national  God,  who  might 
with  almost  as  much  propriety  be  called  a God  of 
vengeance  as  a Gcd  of  love.  Hardly  less  striking  the 
contrast  between  the  simple  religion  of  Jesus  and  the 
mystical  system  inculcated  by  St.  Paul. 
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St.  Paul’s  notion  of  God’s  righteousness  would  not 
satisfy  the  conceptions  of  what  is  right  formed  by  an 
intelligent  and  good  man  of  the  present  day.  He  sees 
nothing  in  the  dealings  of  Jehovah  with  Pharaoh,  as  T'fJ 
related  by  Moses,  inconsistent  with  righteousness,  and 
he  undertakes  the  vindication  of  them  against  a sup-  ' '* 
posed  objector;  and  in  his  impetuosity,  as  is  not 

unfrequently  the  case  with  him,  he  is  illogical.  ‘ God,  7 (f  1 

to  make  His  power  known’ — such  is  Paul’s  statement 

of  the  argument — ‘ hath  mercy  on  whom  He  will  have  yfe,  ^ j 

mercy,  and  whom  He  will  He  hardeneth.’  (Romans  x. 

18.)  ‘ Thou  wilt  then  say  unto  me,’  he  continues,  ‘why  ~ 

doth  He  yet  find  fault ; for  who  hath  resisted  His  will?’ 

The  objection  seems  a reasonable  one,  and  worthy  of  ^ 

an  answer.  If,  he  says,  God  makes  one  man  good  and  lti 
another  man  wicked,  and  hardeneth  him  in  his  course, 
why  does  He  still  find  fault,  seeing  that  no  one  can  7^t 

resist  His  decree  ? St.  Paul,  instead  of  answering  the 
objection,  exclaims  against  the  objector’s  presumption : 

‘ Nay,  but  oh,  man,  who  art  thou  that  repliest  against^/v^  . 
Gq£  ? Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  Him  that  formed 
it,  Why  hast  thou  formed  me  thus  ?’  The  thing  formed  ^ iy*} 
did  not  so  reply.  He  did  not  say  to  his  Maker,  ‘ Why 
hast  Thou  formed  me  thus?’  He  said,  ‘ Having 
formed  me  thus,  why  dost  Thou  find  fault  with  me  for 
being  what  Thou  hast  made  me  ?’  4<l  O&C 

The  difficulty  about  the  reconciliation  dogma  so  /t****" 
much  insisted  on  by  St.  Paul  seems  to  me  to  have  fb+L 

oil-  £i 
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u+  Co  ‘Z+JU^s.  Us  uUc^t M^c  f»  Ofu^yu^C  , 

4nL  <*✓>£/  arisen  from  importing  a mystical  meaning  into  a matter 
^ itself  sufficiently  simple.  According  to  St.  Paul, 

**T~J  ^Christian  ministers  are  ambassadors  of  Christ,  praying 

tonJwE  an^  beseeching  us  reconc^e(i  to  God.  But  why 

$ all  this  pains  to  reconcile  us  to  God  ? What  educated 
/av*  A***.  man  feels  anything  in  his  nature  repugnant  to  or 
K%  requiring  reconciliation  with  a just  and  merciful 

4)  Creator ? He  may  indeed  feel — who  has  not  too  much 

XaLvU,  J' 


<fT  b*+*s  ft^fcasiQn  ^eel  ? — that  he  often  falls  sadly  short  of 


CUu~l 


what  a just  sense  of  his  duty  to  God  requires  from 


°Vvu  him — that  he  is  selfish,  inconsiderate  of  others,  some- 

* UiA^  times  unjust — that  there  is  much  in  his  conduct  and 

^disposition  such  as  a just  and  good  Being  would  not 
A approve,  much  needing  repentance  and  amendment ; 
C^^but  there  is  nothing  in  this  implying  dissatisfaction 
with  God  or  requiring  preternatural  reconciliation 
And  if  it  is  God  that  requires  to  be  re- 


■ f|^P  - " » W 

^,vf9~ith  Him. 


t(  conciled  to  His  children,  which  seems  to  be  the  Church 
JirtSoi  England  doctrine,*  why  should  there  be  any  mystery  ? 
Put  the  case  of  the  best  of  human  fathers  and  an  erring 

tov+frfc 

* According  to  the  second  of  the  Articles  of  Religion,  Jesus  died  to 
fa^H*4vkt4A^*~reconcile  the  Father  to  mankind.  This  doctrine  has,  however,  been  ques- 
tioned.  In  a letter  to  the  Guardian  of  May  3,  1871,  with  reference  to 
Pl*»—  the  judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council  in  the  case 
-M-  'of  Mr.  Voysey,  the  Dean  of  Westminster  says:  ‘He  is  condemned  for 
iL^u  HZ  having  contradicted  a paragraph  in  the  second  Article  which  declares 
C . U^Hwthat  the  object  of  the  Redemption  was  to  reconcile  the  Father  to  mankind. 
t~'  £ h*dLJ-  need  hardly  say  that  this  contradiction  is  one  which  appears  not  only 

^ in  the  writings  of  the  greatest  divines  of  the  early  Chnrch,  hut  also  in 


^ Hr  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  own  : ’ some  of  whom  the  Dean  cites.  ^ 
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child.  What  need  of  an  atonement  ? What  necessity  dX^Ac 
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for  a go-between  ? Would  not  the  father  at  once  receive 
the  repentant  child  into  his  bosom  ? As  indeed  Jesus 
makes  the  father  in  the  parable  receive  the  prodigal  son. 

This  latter  view  of  the  dogma  is  founded  on  the 
notion  of  what  is  called  the  6 mystery  of  sin,’  in  some 
way  rooted  in  our  nature,  and  for  which,  however 
it  got  there,  we  are  supposed  to  be  accountable,  and 
until  we  be  redeemed  from  it,  God,  it  is  assumed  in  £ /<Tf'  / ^ 
the  Church  system,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  us.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  such  a notion  can  have  ' 

entered  the  minds  of  reasonable  men.  We  are  such 
creatures  as  God  has  made  us,  no  doubt  constantly 
liable  to  err,  but  capable  of  indefinite  improvement.  ^ 

With  each  step  in  improvement  we  become  less  and  less  ^ 

liable  to  error.  In  the  meanwhile  we  have  to  take  the 
consequences  of  our  errors.  If  we  disregard  the  laws  ^ 
which  God  has  ordained  for  the  government  of  the 
world,  or  the  laws  which  society  has  instituted,  we  have 
to  bear  the  consequences  of  our  default,  whether  it 
proceed  from  ignorance,  from  negligence,  or  from 
design.  Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  world.  But 
there  is  in  this  natural  process  nothing  like  sin  and 
the  punishment  of  sin  as  it  is  understood  by  St.  Paul 
and  the  Church.  Nor  is  there  in  this  anything  to  make 
.God  angry,  as  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  St.  Paul  con- 
stantly represent  Him  to  be.  6 He  is  a righteous  Judge, 
strong  and  patient,  and  who  is  provoked  every  day.’ 
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Why  is  He  provoked  if  things  have  taken  the  course 
which  He  by  His  general  laws  for  the  government  of 
the  world  has  appointed?* 

What  is  called  self-indulgence,  i.e.,  the  yielding  to 
our  passions  and  desires,  without  a due  regard  to  the 
evil  thereby  inflicted  on  ourselves  and  others,  is  the 
great  source  of  evil  in  the  world.  It  inflicts  on  ourselves, 
and  those  dependent  on  us,  sickness,  disease,  poverty,  the 
disapprobation  of  our  fellow-men,  and,  more  than  all, 
self-reproach  and  remorse.  These  are  the  natural 
punishments  following  the  neglect  of  the  moral  law, 
which  prohibits  such  indulgence  ; just  as  imprisonment, 
whipping  and  death  are  the  punishments  following  the 
violation  of  the  municipal  law,  and  which  it  is  necessary 
to  impose  in  order  to  deter  us  from  the  indulgence  of 
our  desires  and  passions  in  a way  injurious  to  others. 
There  is  nothing  in  these  passions  or  desires  in  them- 
selves wrong  ; all  the  natural  appetites  are  needful, 
and,  subject  to  due  control,  tend  to  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  possessing  them  and  to  the  good  of  the  world. 
It  is  only  when  their  undue  indulgence  is  not  checked 
by  the  still  small  voice  implanted  within  us  that  they 
become  injurious,  or  what  in  clerical  phrase  is  called 
sinful.  As  the  true  reward  of  virtue  is  the  satisfaction 
of  the  inward  sense, 

* The  use  of  such  expressions  will  perhaps  he  defended  on  the  ground 
that  they  signify  in  a forcible  manner  the  divine  authority  of  the  moral 
law,  a disregard  of  which  eyinceg^therefor^disohedience  to  God,  such 
as,  if  God  were  a human  ruler,  would  make  Him  angry.  But  it  is  saa 
anthropomorphic  and  unworthy  use  of  God’s  name. 
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The  soul’s  calm  sunshine  and  the  heartfelt  joy, 

so  the  true  punishment  of  moral  evil  or  sin  is  shame 
and  remorse.  Such  feelings  are  rather  a corrective 
medicine  intended  to  lead  us  to  repentance  and  amend- 
ment of  life  than  a vindictive  punishment.  They  are 
the  great  provision  for  the  moral  progress  of  mankind. 
We  are  so  constituted  that  we  cannot  help  reproaching 
ourselves  for  all  failure  of  duty,  for  all  conscious  dis- 
obedience to  the  higher  law  within  us.  Our  conscience 
is  a monitor  that  will  not  be  altogether  put  by ; and 
the  great  business  of  education — that  conveyed  by 
parents,  teachers,  and  preachers — ought  to  be  first  to 
enlighten  the  conscience,  and  then  to  train  us  to  habits 
of  obedience  to  its  dictates. 

St.  Paul’s  notion  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the 
natural  man,*  and  of  all  his  strivings  after  self- 
improvement,  and  the  dogma  always  insisted  on  by 
him  that  (rod’s  grace  is  everything,  and  that  for  man 
to  rely  on  any  efforts  or  merits  of  his  own  is  to  forfeit 
all  chance  of  Divine  help,  are  anything  but  favourable 
to  the  improvement  of  the  human  character,  and  are 
directly  at  variance  with  the  great  truth  which  is 

* ‘ He  delighted,’  says  Mr.  Hutton,  in  his  defence  of  St.  Paul  against 
the  strictures  of  M.  Renan  ( Essays  Theological  and  Literary , yol.  i.),  ‘to 
present  humanity  ?ls  a naked,  shivering  .worthless  beggar,  scarcely  an 
entity  at  all  until  it  recognised  fully  its  weakness  and  nakedness,  after 
which  that  very  weakness  and  nakedness  became  its  strength  and  glory, 
as  attesting  whence  it  borrowed  all  that  might  seem  to  be  of  any  worth, 
in  what  it  had.’  (P.  325.) 
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beginning  to  be  generally  acknowledged — that  it  is  to 
a man’s  own  exertions  and  self-reliance  that  he  should 
be  taught  to  trust.  With  this  view,  self-respect  is  a 
feeling  by  all  means  to  be  cultivated.  6 I am  fully 
persuaded,’  says  Addison,  6 that  one  of  the  best  springs 
of  generous  and  worthy  actions  is  the  having  generous 
and  worthy  thoughts  of  ourselves.’  Dr.  Newman  says, 
self-respect  is  but  another  name  for  pride.  Whatever 
name  we  give  it,  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  safeguards 
of  virtue  and  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  conduct.  I 
accept  the  character  which  Dr.  Newman  contemptuously 
assigns  to  it.  4 It  becomes,’  he  says,  in  his  ninth  dis- 
course 6 On  University  Education,’  6 the  safeguard  of 
chastity,  the  guarantee  of  veracity  in  high  and  low  ; it 
is  the  very  household  god  of  the  Protestant,  inspiring 
neatness  and  decency  in  the  servant-girl,  propriety  of 
carriage  and  refined  manners  in  her  mistress,  uprightness, 
manliness,  and  generosity  in  the  head  of  the  family.’ 

It  is  this  low  view  of  the  spirit  of  religion  (mainly 
attributable  to  St.  Paul)  which  has  too  long  justified 
the  charge  brought  against  religion,  that  it  abases  man 
rather  than  elevates  him.  6 Enfin,’  says  M.  Eivarol,  in 
the  letter  already  referred  to,  6 une  grande  difference 
entre  la  religion  et  la  morale,  c’est  que  l’une  abat 
l’homme  et  que  l’autre  l’eleve : 1’une  se  fonde  sur 
l’humilite,  l’autre  sur  l’estime  de  soi-meme.’ 

It  is  no  doubt  startling  to  think  it  possible  that  the 
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system  of  supernaturally-revealed  religion  so  univer- 
sally received  among  European  nations,  and  the  great 
mysterious  scheme  of  a Fall  and  redemption  of  mankind 
involved  therein,  adopted  with  more  or  less  variety  by 
the  several  churches  of  Christendom  claiming  to  be 
orthodox,  should  be  founded  in  error,  and  that  they 
must  give  way  before  the  advancing  march  of  truth  ; 
and  yet  things  almost  as  incredible  have  taken  place 
within  modern  memory.  If  we  go  back  little  more  than 
two  hundred  years,  the  belief  in  witchcraft  was  as  firm 
and  as  universal  as  the  belief  in  any  dogma  of  revealed 
religion.  Chief  Baron  Hale,  a man  of  great  intelli- 
gence, learning,  and  piety,  not  only  insisted  on  the 
reality  of  witchcraft  on  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
but  he  caused  two  women  to  be  hanged  for  that  ima- 
ginary offence  in  1665 ; and  at  that  time  such  execu- 
tions were  not  uncommon.  At  a later  period  Wesley 
asserted,  not  without  some  show  of  truth,  that  the 
giving  up  of  witchcraft  was  in  effect  giving  up  the 
Bible.  Giving  up  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible  it  cer- 
tainly was.  So  of  the  kindred  superstition  of  the  pos- 
session by  and  the  casting  out  of  devils,  for  the  truth 
of  which  the  very  highest  authority  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  relied  on.  Its  truth  is  still  guaranteed  by  the 
canons  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  regulate  thfe 
casting  out  of  devils  by  the  licence  of  the  bishop.  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  the  express  authority  of  Scripture  re- 
cognised in  the  canons  of  the  Church,  the  belief  in 
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witches  and  in  demoniacal  possession  has  gradually  died 
out  under  the  growing  intelligence  of  modern  times  ;* 
and  in  like  manner  the  opinion  is  growing,  and  is 
already  entertained  by  nearly  all  the  more  intellectual 
classes  not  holding  office  in  the  Church,  that  the  his- 
torical statements  in  the  Bible,  whether  relating  to 
cosmogony,  chronology,  or  natural  history,  which  are 
at  variance  with  the  conclusions  of  modern  science, 
must  be  founded  in  error ; and  that  all  acts  and  pur- 
poses and  feelings  attributed  to  the  Deity  which  would 
shock  the  moral  sentiments  of  good  and  intelligent 
men  of  the  present  day  must  be  deemed  incredible, 
and  must  be  attributed  to  the  ignorance  of  the  age  in 
which  these  books  were  written,  and  to  the  moral 
imperfection  of  the  persons  by  whom  conduct  and 
sentiments  unworthy  of  a great  and  good  Being  are 
imputed  to  the  Deity. 

The  question  is  naturally  asked,  How  is  it  that  this 

* It  seems  that  the  doctrine  of  demoniacal  possession  is  not  yet  finally 
abandoned.  In  a work  of  so  much  authority  as  The  Student's  New  Testa- 
ment History  it  is  distinctly  asserted,  and  recognised  as  subsidiary  to  the 
belief  in  a personal  devil.  ‘ One  thing  is  quite  clear  (it  states) : that  its 
reality  cannot  be  denied  or  explained  away  without  impugning  the  whole 
truth  of  the  Gospels.  For  they  most  clearly  assume  the  personal  pre- 
sence of  evil  spirits  in  the  possessed  man,  overpowering  his  will  and 

governing  his  actions "We  do  not  affect  to  explain  the  state  itself. 

....  It  is  enough  that  we  can  see  in  this  condition  a consequence  of 
the  doctrine  of  a usurped  kingdom  of  evil  in  the  world  under  a personal 
head,  with  many  followers  and  ministers  who  exercise  power  over  fallen 
men.’  (Pp.  199-200.  Cited  in  the  Westminster  Beview,  January,  1871, 
p.  40.) 
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theological  system — which  on  the  face  of  it  is  so  in- 
credible, and  which  the  more  it  is  examined  the  more 
does  it  appear  to  be  at  variance  with  the  system  of 
nature,  and  opposed  to  the  progress  and  well-being  of 
mankind  in  this  world — is  still  so  generally  believed  ? 

The  main  reason  for  a man’s  believing  it  is  that  he 
is  born  into  the  faith.  He  imbibes  it  with  his  mother’s 
milk.  Why  do  people  almost  invariably  embrace  the 
religious  belief  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  born 
and  brought  up,  whatever  it  be — Christian,  Mahometan, 
Brahman,  Buddhist  ? Why  do  the  great  majority  of 
Christians  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  addressed  to 
the  Virgin  ? It  is  not  that  the  doctrine  is  true,  or,  if 
examined,  even  probable,  but  they  have  been  bred 
in  it. 

By  education  most  have  been  misled 
So  they  believe  because  they  so  were  bred. 

The  priest  continues  what  the  nurse  began, 

And  so  the  child  imposes  on  the  man. — Dryden. 

Why  do  the  Jews  of  the  present  day  go  on  to  believe 
in  Jehovah,  and  that  He  will  yet  redeem  his  chosen 
people,  and  restore  to  them  their  long-lost  kingdom  ? 
Why  does  a Roman  Catholic  family  remain  Catholic, 
and  a neighbouring  family  Protestant  through  many 
generations,  each  utterly  regardless  of  what  is  written 
by  the  most  learned  divines  of  the  division  of  the 
Church  to  which  it  does  not  belong. 

The  facility  with  which  the  miraculous  character  of 
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Christianity  at  the  outset  was  admitted  will  not  sur- 
prise us,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  disposition  of  men 
at  the  time  of  its  introduction  to  believe  anything 
that  was  propounded ; the  want  of  the  checks  upon 
error  which  the  Press  now  affords,  and  the  complete 
absence  of  the  habit  of  cautious  experimental  research 
which  Bacon  and  his  followers  infused  into  modern 
philosophy.  We  have  a signal  example,  in  the  history 
of  the  Mormons , of  the  readiness  with  which,  even  in 
the  present  age,  ignorant  people  embrace  a new  reli- 
gious system,  however  devoid  of  truth  or  probability. 
According  to  the  history  of  this  new  class  of  religionists 
given  by  Lord  Amberleyin  the  November  and  Decem- 
ber numbers  of  the  6 Fortnightly  Review,’  1869,  and 
apparently  compiled  with  great  care,  the  evidence  upon 
which  the  Book  of  Mormon  chiefly  rests  is  the  declara- 
tion of  the  three  secretaries,  Cowdery,  Whetmer,  and 
Harris,  who,  in  company  with  Joe  Smith,  the  founder  of 
the  faith,  testify  that  they  saw  an  angel  descend  from 
heaven  and  exhibit  the  plates  upon  which  the  book  was 
written  by  the  hand  of  Mormon  before  their  eyes,  so  that 
they  could  see  them  and  the  engravings  upon  them  dis- 
tinctly ; and  further  that  the  voice  of  the  Lord  then 
declared  to  them  that  they  had  been  translated  correctly. 
The  four  persons,  it  is  said,  could  not  themselves  be 
deceived,  while  their  character  and  circumstances  were 
such  that  we  cannot  suppose  them  to  have  combined 
to  deceive  mankind.  6 The  fate  of  this  book,’  Lord 
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Amberley  observes,  6 its  modern  origin  clearly  exposed, 
the  imposition  made  plain  to  every  educated  mind,  yet 
steadily  progressing,  winning  its  way  in  America,  in 
England,  and  even  Asia,  should  impress  us  with  the 
conviction  how  easy  a thing  it  is  for  pretensions  utterly 
unsupported  by  evidence  or  reason  to  gain  admission 
among  the  uncritical  multitude.’ 

The  force  of  habit  in  the  perpetuation  of  erroneous 
opinions  is  very  remarkable.  We  are  moreover  led 
from  early  prepossessions  to  look  on  religious  questions 
as  something  quite  different  from  those  arising  in 
ordinary  life.  Experience  shows  that  great  intelli- 
gence, and  great  probity  in  what  respects  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  may  in  some  men  be  combined  with  so 
much  prejudice  in  matters  of  religion  as  quite  to  ob- 
scure their  judgment,  and  render  their  opinion  of  no 
value  in  questions  of  the  latter  kind.*  The  best  and 
most  learned  men,  not  less  than  the  most  ignorant, 
have  been  ready  to  attest  by  their  death  their  belief  in 
things  of  the  truth  of  which  they  can  have  no  certainty. 

* Hume,  in  his  History  of  England , calls  attention  to  this  strange 
contrariety  in  the  case  of  the  great  Parliamentary  leader  Vane  in  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth : — 

‘This  man,  so  celebrated  for  his  Parliamentary  talents  and  for  his 
capacity  in  business,  has  left  some  writings  behind  him  ; they  treat,  all 
of  them,  of  religious  subjects,  and  are  absolutely  unintelligible ; no 
traces  of  eloquence,  or  even  of  common  sense,  appear  in  them.  A strange 
paradox ! did  we  not  know  that  men  of  the  greatest  genius,  where  they 
relinquish  by  principle  the  use  of  their  reason,  are  only  enabled,  by 
their  vigour  of  mind,  to  work  themselves  the  deeper  into  error  and  ab- 
surdity/ (viii.  462.) 
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Witness  Lord  Chancellor  More,  who  was  ready  to  die 
for  his  belief  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  doctrine. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  so  little  progress  is  made  in 
uprooting  the  old  religious  beliefs,  however  improb- 
able and  devoid  of  foundation  they  may  be,  if  we  bear 
in  mind  how  few  people  are  capable  of  forming  opinions 
for  themselves  on  these  high  subjects,  and  how  great 
are  the  social  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  few  who 
have  leisure  as  well  as  training  for  the  task.  There  is 
in  polite  society  a conventional  reticence  respecting 
religious  doubt.* 

The  great  majority  of  mankind  must  always  take 
their  opinions  at  second  hand,  and  they  naturally  cling 
to  those  which  are  in  accordance  with  their  early  pre- 
possessions. With  regard  to  religious  questions  more- 
over, most  people  have  a vague  feeling,  more  or  less 
strong  according  to  the  society  in  which  they  have 
moved,  that  even  to  doubt  is  sinful.  With  some  per- 
sons this  feeling  is  very  strong.  Even  so  vigorous  a 
mind  as  that  of  Dr.  Johnson  was  oppressed  by  it. 


* The  late  Mr.  Grote,  in  his  review  of  Mr.  John  Mill’s  Examination 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  (republished  from  the  West- 
minster Beview),  adverts  to  the  social  persecution  to  which  individuals 
avowing  religious  opinions  at  variance  with  those  commonly  received  are 
exposed.  * As  a general  fact  ’ (he  says)  4 the  man  who  dissents  from  his 
fellows  upon  fundamentals  of  religion,  pursues  an  undisturbed  life  only 
by  being  content  with  that  “ semi-liberty  under  silence  and  concealment,” 
for  which  Cicero  was  thankful  under  the  dictatorship  of  Julius  Csesar.’ 
Obsecro  abjiciamus  ista  et  semi-liberi  saltern  simus  ; quod  assequemur 
et  tacendo  et  latendo.  (Epist.  ad  Attic,  xiii.  31.) 
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Porson  informs  us  (as  mentioned  in  Rogers’s  4 Recollec- 
tions ’),  on  the  authority  of  an  old  gentleman  who  knew 
Johnson  intimately,  that  the  bent  of  his  mind  was 
strongly  towards  scepticism,  but  that  he  was  literally 
afraid  to  examine  his  own  thoughts  on  religious  matters. 
If  doubts  intrude  themselves,  as  must  sometimes 
happen  with  earnest  minds,  the  natural  resort  is  to 
the  appointed  religious  instructor,  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish,  and  he  will  probably  say  something  to  this 
effect : 4 It  is  true  there  are  apparent  difficulties ; they 
are  trials  of  our  faith,  but  I can  with  confidence  assure 
you  there  is  a satisfactory  answer  to  them.  The  evi- 
dence is  such  as  to  have  convinced  the  most  vigorous 
and  comprehensive  minds  ; and  it  is  better  for  you  to 
rest  on  this  assurance  than  to  perplex  yourself  with 
inquiries  for  which  you  are  not  qualified.  Why  embark 
upon  troubled  waters  which  may  carry  you  you  know 
not  whither?  You  are  at  least  on  firm  ground  so 
long  as  you  hold  fast  to  the  faith  in  which  you  have 
been  brought  up.’  And  this  will  generally  be  deemed 
a satisfactory  answer. 

The  love  of  ease  and  domestic  peace  also  stand  much 
in  the  way  of  inquiries  of  this  sort.  It  is  inconvenient 
to  hold  theological  opinions  different  from  those  gene- 
rally prevailing  in  the  society  in  which  you  move. 
What  are  you  to  do  with  your  children  ? At  all  the 
public  schools  opinions  in  conformity  with  the  esta- 
blished belief  will  be  systematically  taught.  Accord- 
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ingly,  the  great  majority  of  well-to-do  people  habitually, 
and  in  a worldly  view  wisely,  shun  theological  inquiry. 

In  accounting  for  the  very  general  belief  which  still 
prevails,  we  must  not  overlook  the  vast  resources  at 
the  command  of  the  Church  for  engaging  in  its  defence 
the  highest  talent  of  the  country : their  control  of  all 
the  higher  education  of  the  country ; the  pains  con- 
stantly taken  to  keep  up  the  belief ; the  countless 
sermons  that  are  preached,  and  the  books  that  are 
published,  many  of  them  by  able  and  learned  men ; 
and  although  as  arguments  in  favour  of  the  credibility 
of  the  system  they  are  of  little  absolute  value,  they 
have  a very  considerable  effect  in  accomplishing  the 
end  proposed,  viz.,  that  of  satisfying  their  hearers  and 
readers.  The  writers  and  preachers  themselves,  for  the 
most  part,  are  probably  sincere  believers  in  the  truth 
of  the  system  advocated  by  them.  They  believe  also 
that  it  is  of  the  highest  moment  that  this  truth  should 
be  sustained  and  made  manifest,  and  they  write  and 
preach,  not  with  any  view  of  inquiring  into  the  truth, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  existing  creed. 
They  write  with  a foregone  conclusion  which  they  are 
to  confirm  and  illustrate,  but  by  no  means  to  call  in 
question.  They  are  committed  to  this  duty  in  accepting 
the  office  of  a clergyman. 

The  task  of  defending  the  established  opinions  which 
our  clergy  undertake  is  not  a difficult  one.  They 
preach  or  they  write  for  a class  who  are  in  general  only 
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too  willing  to  have  their  doubts,  if  they  have  any, 
removed,  and  who  are  prepared  to  accept  with  little 
hesitation  whatever  assertions  are  made  by  their  ap- 
pointed teachers  and  guides.  4 It  is  astonishing,’  Miss 
Cobbe  observes,  4 how  small  a part  logic  plays  in  the 
matter,  and  how  ready  men  are  to  be  put  off  with 
answers  to  inquiries  which  are  no  answers  at  all.’  To 
many  of  the  objections  of  the  sceptics,  who,  though 
ready  to  rush  into  print,  are  often  not  specially  qualified 
for  the  task  they  undertake,  a plausible  answer  can  be 
given.  With  regard  to  others  it  may  be  suggested, 
that  if  we  knew  more  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  narratives  were  written,  there  would  doubtless  be 
an  answer.  Where  the  objection  seems  unanswerable, 
there  is  the  expedient  of  silence ; or  it  may  be  confi- 
dently disposed  of  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  objec- 
tions which  have  already  been  answered  again  and 
again.* 

How  often  has  Hume’s  unanswerable  argument  against 
the  credibility  of  miracles  been  answered  in  this  pro- 
fessional way.  And  the  miracles  are  believed  with  ad- 
ditional confidence  by  those  for  whose  use  the  answers 
are  intended ; and  they  will  go  on  to  be  believed,  until 
gradually,  with  the  progress  of  science,  and  the  growing 

* Bishop  Wilberforce,  who  is  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  weapons  of 
controversy,  in  his  Charge  on  the  subject  of  Bishop  Colenso’s  writings, 
says  : ‘ In  all  essential  points  they  are  but  repetitions  of  old  and  often- 
answered  cavils  against  the  Word  of  God.’ 
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intelligence  of  mankind,  the  belief  in  the  invaria- 
bility of  the  laws  by  which  the  universe  is  governed 
becomes  general,  and  then  miracles  will  cease  to  be 
believed  even  by  the  ignorant.*  Professor  Tyndall 
has  remarked  in  one  of  his  6 Fragments  of  Science,’ 
6 science  keeps  down  the  weed  of  superstition,  not  by 
logic,  but  by  slowly  rendering  the  soil  unfit  for  its 
cultivation.’ 

The  various  Churches  into  which  Christianity  is 
divided,  the  Eastern,  the  Western,  the  Roman  Catholic, 
with  its  Molinists  and  Jansenists,f  the  English,  with 

* The  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  his  delightful  book,  the  'Reign  of  Law,  & 
work  full  of  interesting  information,  and  in  its  philosophy  well  adapted 
to  the  dawning  liberality  of  the  age,  suggests  an  ingenious  mode  of 
getting  over  the  difficulty  of  believing  in  miracles  without  its  being 
necessary  to  believe  that  the  laws  of  nature  have  been  violated.  Dor 
the  working  of  miracles  he  thinks  super -natural  power  is  not  wanted ; 
only  sivper-human  power.  He  argues  that  as  the  human  mind  controls 
the  powers  of  nature  so  as  to  make  them  subservient  to  the  uses  of  man, 
so  the  Divine  mind,  with  its  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  may  control  them  so  as  to  produce  what  we  in  our  ignorance 
think  a violation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  God  works  the  miracle  by  the 
selection  and  use  of  laws  of  which  man  knows  and  can  know  nothing, 
and  which,  if  he  did  know,  he  could  not  employ.  (Pp.  14-15.) 

But  still  there  must  be  a special  interference — something  must  take 
place  that  would  not  have  taken  place  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
— ^ a deviation  from  the  order  of  nature  as  known  to  us — without  which, 
as  Canon  Mozley  says,  the  miracle  is  of  no  value  evidentially.  It  is  to 
believe  this  that  is  all  the  difficulty.  The  Duke’s  way  of  getting  over 
the  difficulty  reminds  one  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  French  princess,  who 
having  heard  that  the  poor  Parisians  were  starving  for  want  of  bread, 
suggested  that  they  should,  eat  buns. 

f £ Gordon  fit  en  peu  de  mots  l’histoire  et  du  Jansenisme  et  du  Moli- 
nisme,  et  des  persecutions  dont  un  parti  accablait  l’autre  et  de  I’opini&trete 
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its  various  classes  of  Nonconformists,  Independents, 
Congregationalists,  Baptists,  particular  and  general, 
Methodists,  and  others,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  go 
deeply  into  questions  the  agitation  of  which  might 
undermine  the  religious  foundations  on  which  they  all 
rest.  They  are  so  busy  with  their  own  concerns,  and 
with  proving  each  other  to  be  in  the  wrong,  each  be- 
lieving itself  to  be  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  truth, 
that  it  does  not  occur  to  them  that  possibly  they  may 
all  be  in  the  wrong.  They  do  not  look  at  the  real 
difficulties  of  the  case.  Montaigne  says  well,  men 
do  not  dig  to  the  root  where  the  faults  and  defects  lie  : 
they  only  debate  upon  the  branches.  They  do  not 
examine  whether  such  and  such  a thing  be  true,  but 
whether  it  has  been  so  and  so  understood.*  One 
may  safely  predict  of  the  forthcoming  6 Commentary,’ 
about  which  the  late  Speaker  Denison  f has  taken  so 
warm  an  interest,  the  joint  performance  of  many 
of  our  Church  luminaries,  and  which  is  to  furnish 


de  tons  les  deux.  L’Ingenu  en  fit  la  critique  et  plaignit  les  hommes 
qui,  non  contents  de  tant  de  discordes  que  leurs  interets  allument,  se  font 
de  nouveaux  maux  pour  des  interets  chimeriques  et  pour  des  absurdites 
inintelligibles.’ — U Ingenu. 

* ‘ Ce  qui  fait  qu’on  ne  doubte  de  guere  de  choses,  e’est  que  les  com- 
munes impressions  on  ne  les  essaye  jamais  ; on  n’en  sonde  point  le  pied 
ou  git  la  faute  et  la  faiblesse ; on  ne  debat  que  sur  les  branches  : on  ne 
demande  pas  si  cela  est  vrai,  mais  s’il  a ete  ainsi  ou  ainsi  entendu.’ 
(105,  folio  1635.) 

t Now  Lord  Ossington. 
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a compendious  answer  to  all  possible  Scripture  diffi- 
culties, that  it  will  contain  a great  deal  of  learned  and 
ingenious  disquisition  which  will  give  much  satisfaction 
to  a large  number  of  persons,  but  that  it  will  not  go 
to  the  root  of  the  matter. 

We  cannot  assume  that  the  zealous  lay  defenders 
of  the  established  religion  have  always  been  actuated 
by  a belief  in  the  truth  or  Divine  authority  of  its 
doctrines.  They  have  often,  it  is  probable,  been  in- 
fluenced rather  by  a vague  feeling  that  the  Church  is 
a necessary  institution,  the  mainstay  of  the  govern- 
ing powers,  and  essential  for  controlling  the  people. 
Macaulay  has  remarked,  speaking  of  the  Tories  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  their  zealous  defence  of  the 
Church  : 4 Few  among  them  could  have  given  any  reason 
drawn  from  Scripture  or  ecclesiastical  history  for 
adhering  to  her  doctrines,  her  ritual,  or  her  polity.’ 
In  our  own  times  it  was  said  jokingly  but  truly,  of  the 
late  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  whose  zeal  for  the  interests 
of  the  Church  was  undoubted,  when  some  one  had  called 
him  a 'pillar  of  the  Church,  that  he  ought  rather  to 
have  been  called  a buttress , as  he  was  not  often  seen  in 
the  inside.  Wordsworth,  as  Mr.  Crabbe  Eobinson  men- 
tions in  his  entertaining  4 Diary’  (vol.  i.  389),  had  on 
some  occasion  4 defended  earnestly  the  Church  establish- 
ment. He  even  said  he  would  shed  his  blood  for  it. 
Nor  was  he  disconcerted  by  a laugh  raised  against  him 
on  account  of  his  having  before  confessed  that  he 
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knew  not  when  he  had  been  in  a church  in  his  own 
country.’* 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  if  the  claim  of  Christ- 
ianity to  be  a miraculous  revelation  be  proved  to 
be  without  foundation,  therefore  Christianity  would 
cease  to  be  esteemed,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
more  Christians.  A man  may  be  a Christian  gentle- 
man f (for  well  does  the  epithet  6 Christian  ’ imply  the 


* Wordsworth’s  Churchism,  though  professed  with  some  emphasis,  was 
of  a very  vague  character.  His  definition  of  a good  Churchman,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Crabbe  Robinson,  who  knew  him  intimately,  was  ‘one  who 
respects  the  institutions  of  his  country,  lives  in  conformity  with  their 
precepts,  and  does  not  trouble  other  people  about  their  opinions.’ — H.  C. 
Robinson’s  Diary,  iii.  50. 

Wordsworth’s  real  opinions  are  to  be  sought  in  his  poetry.  In  his 
reflections  among  the  ruins  of  Tintern  Abbey  we  have  a glimpse  of  his 
feeling  of  the  Divine  nature,  when,  speaking  of  passing  from  the  period 
of  ‘ thoughtless  youth’  to  a maturer  age,  he  says — 

‘ I have  felt 

A presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts  ; a sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 

And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man  ; 

A motion  and  a spirit  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 

And  rolls  through  all  things.’ 

This  has  hardly  the  true  orthodox  ring. 

f * The  best  of  men 
That  e’er  wore  earth  about  Him  was  a sufferer, 

A soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit, 

The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.’ — Dexker. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  attractive  in  the  character  of  Jesus 
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higher  elements  of  the  character  of  a gentleman — all 
those  dispositions  which  make  men  affable  and  courte- 
ous, gentle  and  kind,  deferential  and  yet  sincere  and 
truthful)  without  believing  the  story  of  the  miraculous 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  world,  or  adopting 
all  the  doctrines  imputed  to  its  Founder. 

The  singular  notion  seems  to  have  entered  the 
minds  of  many  worthy  people,  that  the  great  bless- 
ings to  humanity  which  followed  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  the  world  are  in  some  way  bound  up 
with  the  nation’s  belief  in  the  supernatural  doctrines  of 
the  Fall  and  the  Atonement,  and  that  if  these  be  given 
up,  we  must  necessarily  fall  back  into  the  low  state  of 
morality  which  prevailed  before  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  and  that  we  shall  have  no  more  charitable 
institutions,  no  pious  and  excellent  ladies  devoting 
themselves  as  we  now  witness,  in  a manner  beyond  all 
praise,  to  the  relief  of  sickness,  destitution,  and  distress 
of  every  kind.  But  there  seems  no  ground  for  this 
apprehension.  All  this  will,  no  doubt,  still  go  on 

as  it  shines  out  in  the  simple  narratives  of  the  Evangelists.  As  it  has 
been  somewhere  remarked,  ‘ if  he  had  not  been  the  wisest  of  mortals  he 
would  have  been  the  most  amiable.  His  sensibility,  his  tenderness  to 
the  softer  sex,  his  fondness  for  children,  are  never  failing.  His  austerity 
has  in  it  nothing  repulsive.  He  was  at  once  indulgent  and  just,  gentle 
to  the  weak  and  terrible  to  the  wicked.’  I have  often  thought  that  in 
dealing  with  that  most  perplexing  problem  of  modern  society,  the  treat- 
ment of  our  erring  sisters,  we  should  do  well  always  to  bear  in  mind 
the  tender  and  affectionate  consideration  of  Jesus  for  the  unfortunate* 
Mary. 
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independently  of  the  dogmatic  system  which  it  is  the 
business  of  our  costly  Establishment  to  maintain,  and 
perhaps  flourish  all  the  more  from  being  freed  from 
such  encumbrance. 

That  the  Church  had  a very  beneficial  moral  in- 
fluence for  many  centuries  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  notwithstanding  the  vices  and  corruption 
of  some  of  its  members,  need  not  be  disputed.  It  was 
of  inestimable  value  also  in  preserving  and  handing 
down  the  records  of  a past  civilisation,  many  of 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost.  Macaulay  has 
observed  : 6 From  the  time  when  the  Barbarians  over- 
ran the  Western  Empire  to  the  time  of  the  revival  of 
letters  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Borne  had  been 
generally  favourable  to  science,  to  civilisation,  and  to 
good  government.’  So  long  as  its  dogmas  were  re- 
ceived with  undoubting  belief  and  were  not  at  variance 
with  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  the  whole  worked 
harmoniously.  In  course  of  tim^  ho  we  ver^as  was  sure 
to  happen  under  such  a system,  differences  of  opinion 
arose ; religious  sects  grew  up,  and  these  led  to  end- 
less controversies,  dissensions  in  families,  persecutions, 
public  and  private,  and  religious  wars,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether,  on  the  whole, 
the  Christian  Church — not  the  teaching  and  example  of 
Jesus,  but  the  Church  which  has  usurped  His  name — 
notwithstanding  all  we  owe  to  it,  has  been  a blessing  to 
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mankind  or  the  contrary.*  How  readily,  even  in  this 
comparatively  enlightened  age,  the  religious  spirit  may 
be  perverted,  and  how  powerful  for  evil  a priesthood 
may  become,  we  have  had  abundant  evidence  in  Ireland 
during  the  last  few  years ! 

How  much  longer  the  civilised  world  will  receive 
Christianity  as  supernaturally  communicated  or  will 
tolerate  the  strange  system  into  which  the  Church 
has  transformed  it,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture. 
There  are  many  indications  that  a change  is  at  hand, 
and  it  is  of  great  moment  that  the  nation  should 
be  prepared  for  it  whenever  it  may  come.  Regarding 
the  Church  as  a branch  of  the  public  service  for 
promoting  religion  and  morality,  one  cannot  but 
regret  that  it  should  have  fallen  so  lamentably  short 
of  what  might  have  been  accomplished  by  such  a 
body  of  educated  men,  so  endowed  with  wealth  and 
enjoying  so  much  authority,  had  they  filled  their 
true  position  of  leaders  of  the  intellect  and  piety  of 

* The  following  picture  of  the  Church  and  its  history  is  from  the  pen 
of  one  who  was  at  least  an  earnest  friend  to  the  Church,  the  late 
Dean  Alford : — 

‘ Alas  ! what  is  the  history  of  the  Church  but  the  history  of  the  world’s 
hatred  more  embittered  ; of  the  world’s  selfishness  more  intensified ; of 
the  world’s  pride  made  prouder  still?  In  the  records  of  the  past  ages  of 
our  era,  where  shall  we  turn  for  the  most  flagrant  cruelties  ? To  the 
history  of  the  Church.  "Where  for  the  basest  hypocrisies?  Again  to  the 

history  of  the  Church to  that  sad  and  dreary  page  whereon 

are  written  the  crimes,  the  strifes,  the  wars,  the  controversies  of  Church- 
men.’— -Quebec  Chapel  Sermons , i.  132. 
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the  nation,  giving  to  the  religious  spirit  a direction 
in  harmony  with  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  at  the 
same  time  acting  as  a mighty  agency  for  promoting  the 
education  of  the  people. 

This  high  mission  the  Church  has  hitherto  failed  to 
fulfil ; and  in  its  proceedings  in  Convocation,  and  on 
such  other  public  occasions  as  present  themselves  of 
manifesting  its  views,  it  holds  out  little  encouragement 
to  us  to  hope  that  it  will  ever  take  a more  enlightened 
view  of  its  great  duties.  Though  we  hear  much  of 
Church  reform,  none  of  the  reforms  proposed  are  such 
as  would  justifiably  allow  it  to  be  retained  on  its  pre- 
sent footing  as  a national  institution — the  great  organ 
for  the  spiritual  improvement  of  the  nation.  What 
has  thus  far  been  proposed  is  little  more  than  a reform 
of  the  Lectionary,  some  greater  freedom  as  to  the  use 
of  certain  of  the  formularies,  and  some  amount  of  relief 
from  subscription  to  the  Articles  of  Religion.  After 
these  reforms,  the  Church  would  still  remain  encum- 
bered with  its  old  dogmatisms ; differing  little  from 
any  of  the  larger  voluntary  religious  denominations, 
except  in  being  maintained  in  great  splendour  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  and  ip.  return  submitting  to  its 
yoke.  This  is  a state  of  things  wThich,  even  on  the 
score  of  justice  to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  can  hardly  be 
allowed  to  go  on  much  longer.* 

* The  melancholy  spectacle  exhibited  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  in  their  recent  discussions 
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It  seems  probable  that  a majority  of  the  nation  hold 
religions  opinions  at  variance  with  those  professed  by 
the  Established  Church ; not  to  mention  the  wide  dis- 
sensions existing  in  that  Church  itself.  And  if  from 
those  nominally  adhering  be  deducted  the  daily  in- 
creasing number  of  persons  who  no  longer  hold  the 
Church’s  creed — 4 a motley  crowd,’  it  has  been  some 
where  described,  c of  audacious  sceptics  and  modest 
unbelievers’ — it  would,  there  is  little  doubt,  be  found 
that  the  persons  really  adhering  in  opinion  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church  are  in  a considerable  minority.  But 
whether  in  a minority  or  a majority,  upon  what  principle 
of  justice  can  it  be  allowed  that  the  funds  intended  to 
provide  religious  ministrations  for  the  people  generally, 
should  be  applied  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  one 
class  of  religionists  ? 

Let  me  not  however  be  misunderstood.  Although  I 
think  that  the  Established  Church  cannot,  in  justice  to 
the  other  religious  bodies  of  the  country  which  are  not 
endowed  by  the  State,  be  allowed  to  retain  the  wealth 


on  the  subject  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  was  such  as  almost  to  make  one 
despair  of  any  improvement  of  our  established  Church  taking  place 
from  within ; but  even  here  there  was  a ray  of  hope  from  a quarter 
where  it  was  hardly  to  be  looked  for.  The  bishops  in  the  Upper  House 
not  only  were  more  reasonable,  but  were  greatly  less  extravagant  than 
their  junior  brethren  in  the  Lower  House. 

The  recent  protest  addressed  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  his  dis- 
tinguished lay  coadjutors  to  the  two  archbishops  against  the  com- 
pulsory use  of  this  creed  is  a significant  fact  which  our  clergy  will  do 
well  to  lay  to  heart. 
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which  was  designed  for  the  support  of  a Church  meant 
to  be  the  Church  of  the  whole  nation,  it  is  by  no  means 
my  intention  to  express  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
theological  views  or  of  the  spirit  of  the  Dissenting 
bodies  generally  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  On  the  contrary,  I believe  that  whilst 
they,  in  common  with  the  Established  Church,  hold 
doctrines  adverse  to  the  progress  of  the  world  and  the 
well-being  of  mankind,  there  is  among  the  members  of 
the  Established  Church  more  learning, more  moderation, 
and  more  liberality  of  opinion  than  is  to  be  met  with 
among  what  are  called  the  orthodox  Dissenting  bodies. 

With  the  precedent  of  the  disestablishment  and  dis- 
endowment  of  the  Irish  branch  of  the  late  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  before  us,  a case  differ- 
ing in  degree  only  from  that  of  the  English  branch, 
we  can  have  little  doubt  (however  much  we  may  regret 
that  one  more  should  be  added  to  the  too  numerous 
sects  already  existing)  that  the  latter,  unless  it  is  pre- 
pared to  take  a les3  exclusive  as  well  as  a higher 
and  worthier  view  of  its  mission  and  duties,  and  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  wants  and  intelligence  of  the  age, 
is  fated  to  be  disestablished  also,  and  to  be  called 
upon  to  give  up  the  public  funds  at  its  disposal 
for  national  purposes,  after  making  due  provision  for 
existing  beneficial  interests.  To  maintain  the  present 
Anglican  Church  with  its  immense  establishment  as  a 
State  Church,  for  the  purpose  of  performing,  on  behalf 
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of  the  nation,  such  ceremonial  duties  as  at  present  en- 
gage so  large  a share  of  its  attention,  is  a proposition 
that  will  hardly  permanently  commend  itself  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  present  age. 

It  will  startle  many  excellent  persons  to  say  so,  hut 
if  the  matter  be  dispassionately  examined,  I think  it 
must  be  admitted  that  in  the  Church  services  themselves 
there  is  much  that  is  open  to  objection  as  they  are  at 
present  conducted.  The  formularies  are  no  longer 
suited  to  the  age.  With  regard  to  the  Baptismal 
Service  I have  in  my  first  letter  adverted  to  some  of 
the  objections  to  the  doctrine  involved  in  that  service. 
In  the  Marriage  Service  and  the  service  for  the  Burial 
of  the  Dead,  there  is  much  that  many  of  the  best 
friends  of  the  Church  deem  objectionable.  The  creeds 
which  good  people  in  the  pride  of  orthodoxy  go  on 
repeating  every  week  with  so  much  complacency,  and 
which  they  look  upon  as  bonds  of  Christian  union, 
are  in  fact  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  that  union. 
They  rather  serve  to  keep  men  apart  than  to  bring 
them  together. 

There  is  moreover  this  strong  objection  to  the  main- 
tenance of  creeds,  that  they  prevent  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  religious  truth.  Why  should  religion  not  be 
left  to  grow  up  freely  into  the  higher  forms  of  con- 
ception and  utterance  which  the  altered  condition  of 
society  may  from  time  to  time  demand  ? 

New  rites  ordaining  when  the  old  are  wrecked. 
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Besides  that  the  profession  of  theological  creeds  * does 
not  seem  calculated  in  any  way  to  promote  morality 
or  the  practice  of  any  Christian  virtue,  the  habitual 
repetition  of  them  as  part  of  a religious  ceremonial 
can  hardly  fail  to  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
mind.  If  the  matters  respecting  which  our  belief  is 
solemnly  affirmed  be  self-evident  or  free  from  doubt, 
the  practice  would  seem  to  be  without  any  good  effect ; 
but  when  it  embraces  matters  as  to  which  many  of  the 
persons  thus  solemnly  pledging  their  belief  must  enter- 
tain some  degree  of  doubt  at  least,  as  e.g.  the  descent 
of  Jesus  into  hell,  or  the  resurrection  of  the  body , the 
practice  must  engender  a habit  of  insincerity  and  in- 
difference to  truth  which  cannot  but  be  injurious. 

Other  parts  of  the  service  are  also  open  to  objection. 

There  is  no  wisdom  in  constantly  repeating  that 
“ there  is  no  health  in  us.”  That  we  are  liable  to 
disease,  physical  or  moral,  is  no  reason  for  saying  that 
there  is  no  health  in  us.  I trust  that  there  is  some 
health,  and  that  we  are  resolved  that,  so  far  as  in  us 
lies,  there  shall  be  more.  Again,  to  repeat  habitually 
that  we  are  sinners  is  rot  the  way  to  become  honest  and 
truthful  men.  It  is  not  well  to  accustom  ourselves  to 
the  notion  that  we  are  miserable  sinners.  Insincere  as 

* There  is  something  characteristic  in  the  simple  creed  avowed  by 
the  good  French  monarch  Henry  IV.  in  a letter  written  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  to  M.  de  Batz.  He  says  : 4 Ceus  quy  suyvent  tout  droyt 
leur  consyance  sont  de  ma  relygyon  ; et  moy  je  suys  de  cele  de£ous 
ceus-la  quy  sont  braves  et  bons.’ 
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the  profession  generally  is,*  we  are  too  ready  to  take 
ourselves  at  our  own  estimate,  and  our  self-respect  being 
lost,  if  temptation  fall  in  our  way,  why  should  we  be 
at  the  pains  to  resist  ? If  we  are  already  miserable 
sinners,  it  is  but  a question  of  a little  more  or  less 
sin.  This  is  not  a feeling  to  be  encouraged.  Neither 
is  a chronic  state  of  repentance,  and  much  less  the 
habitual  profession  of  it,  a healthy  condition.  Self- 
denial  is  better  than  repentance  and  self-respect  than 
abject  humility. 

Many  of  the  prayers  in  the  Church  of  England 
formularies  are  of  a questionable  character ; they  cannot 
but  excite  in  the  minds  of  the  worshippers  ideas  of  the 
Deity  at  variance  with  all  that  we  know  of  His  laws  in 
the  government  of  the  world.  We  are  perpetually 
asking  Grod  for  the  things  which  we  want,  as  if  we 
believed  that  they  were  to  be  obtained  in  that  way  by 
special  interference  in  our  behalf,  and  not  by  resorting 
to  the  means  which  He  has  appointed  in  the  laws 
ordained  by  Him  for  the  government  of  the  world  ; 
forgetting,  moreover,  that,  according  to  the  Christian 
hypothesis,  6 Our  Father  knoweth  what  things  we  have 
need  of  before  we  ask.5  And  the  exaggerated  language 
of  praise,  I might  almost  say  fulsome  flattery,  with 
which  our  prayers  abound  evinces  a very  unworthy 
conception  of  the  Divine  nature,  as  if,  like  the  least 

* It  was  a curious  circumstance  (observed  one  of  the  late  Sydney 
Smith’s  lady  friends,  as  remarkable  for  piety  as  for  wit),  that  whilst  all 
her  acquaintances  collectively  were  miserable  sinners,  each  of  them 
individually  was  little  short  of  a glorified  saint. 
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estimable  of  men,  God  could  take  delight  in  adulation.* 
How  much  more  appropriate  in  this  respect  would  seem 
to  be  a grateful  acknowledgment  in  simple  language, 
of  the  adorable  wisdom  and  goodness  displayed  in  the 
divine  government  of  the  world,  by  which  countless 
blessings  are  placed  within  our  reach ; and  along  with 
this  a recognition  of  the  consequent  duty  to  search  out 
and  adopt  the  appointed  means  to  realise  and  diffuse 
those  blessings,  and  so,  according  to  our  ability,  to 
promote  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  His  creatures. 
If  we  may  ever  without  presumption  aspire  (according 
to  the  favourite  phrase,  too  often  used  with  a painful 
flippancy)  to  work  6 for  the  glory  of  God,’  it  must  surely 
be  by  devoting  the  faculties  which  He  has  given  us  to 
the  study  of  the  world  in  which  we  are  placed  ; to  the 
investigation  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed,  and 
to  the  task  of  discovering,  so  far  as  we  may,  and  calling 
into  action,  in  the  service  of  man,  the  inexhaustible 
secret  powers  of  nature;  thus  making  manifest  and 
bringing  into  more  general  recognition  the  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  displayed  in  the  creation  and 
government  of  the  world. 

That  prayers  are  not  altogether  without  efficacy 
will  I believe  be  universally  admitted.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  believe  that  Supreme  Intelligence  and 

* I am  much  disposed  to  think,  with  Hooker,  that  ‘onr  safest 
eloquence  concerning  Him  is  our  silence,  whereby,  we  confess  without 
confession  that  His  glory  is  inexplicable,  His  greatness  beyond  our 
capacity  and  reach.’ 
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Wisdom  can  be  influenced  by  the  suggestions  of 
created  beings,  nor  to  suppose  that  the  laws  which 
God  has  ordained  for  the  government  of  the  world 
will  be  relaxed  at  our  intercession  from  time  to  time. 
From  a long  course  of  observation  and  repeated  ex- 
perience, we  find  it  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  the  course  of  outward  nature  in  the  order  of  the 
world  is  not  affected  by  prayer.  It  demands  some 
strength  of  mind  to  admit  this  conclusion,  which  is  so 
much  at  variance  with  all  the  early  impressions  which 
we  have  received  from  the  Hebrew  sacred  writings.  But 
a stern  Nemesis  awaits  us  if  we  neglect  to  recognise  this 
great  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  many  persons  find  that 
prayer  has  a beneficial  influence  on  their  minds.*  In 

* The  following  extract  is  from  a paper  of  Professor  Tyndall  * On  the 
Constitution  of  the  Universe’  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  December 
1865:— 

‘ Those  who  devise  prayers  for  change  in  the  economy  of  nature 
admit  that  the  age  of  miracles  is  past,  and  in  the  same  breath  they 
petition  for  the  performance  of  miracles.  Thej^  ask  for  fair  weather 
and  for  rain,  but  they  do  not  ask  that  water  may  flow  up-hill ; while 
the  man  of  science  clearly  sees  that  the  granting  of  the  one  petition 
would  be  just  as  much  an  infringement  of  the  laws  of  conservation  as 
the  granting  of  the  other.  Holding  this  law  to  be  permanent,  he  prays 
for  neither.  But  this  does  not  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  while 
prayer  is  thus  impotent  in  external  nature  it  may  re-act  with  beneficent 
power  upon  the  human  mind.  That  prayer  produces  its  effect,  benign 
or  otherwise,  upon  him  who  prays,  is  not  only  as  indubitable  as  the  law 
of  conservation  itself,  but  it  will  probably  be  found  to  illustrate  that  law 
in  its  ultimate  expansion.  And  if  our  spiritual  authorities  could  only 
devise  a form  in  which  the  heart  might  express  itself  without  putting 
the  intellect  to  shame,  they  might  utilise  a power  wmich  they  now  waste, 
and  make  prayer,  instead  of  a butt  to  the  scorner,  the  potent  inner 
supplement  of  noble  outward  life.* 
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the  presence  of  God — in  communion  with  Him,  as  they 
believe — they  feel  their  minds  elevated  and  their  pur- 
poses of  amendment  strengthened  ; they  feel  that  their 
prayer  for  strength  to  do  His  will, — to  perform  their 
duty, — is  answered.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  this 
communion  many  persons  have  found  spiritual  strength 
which  has  enabled  them  to  fight  the  battle  of  life, 
and  has  sustained  them  when  all  other  support  had 
seemed  altogether  unavailing.  So  long  as  the  in- 
dulgence of  these  feelings  is  kept  within  due  bounds, 
and  so  long  as  it  does  not  induce  us  to  neglect  the 
natural  means  which  God  has  appointed  for  accom- 
plishing that  which  is  the  object  of  our  prayer,  the 
effect  can  hardly  be  other  than  good.* 


Mr.  Francis  G-alton,  in  a carefully  drawn-up  paper  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  for  August  1872  (which  he  calls  Statistical  Inquiries  into  the 
Efficacy  of  Prayer ),  whilst  not  calling  in  question  the  fact  that  the 
mind  may  be  relieved  by  the  utterance  of  prayer,  or  the  possibility  that 
man  may  commune  in  his  heart  with  Grod,  has  attempted  to  establish 
by  a large  induction  that  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  can  no 
longer  be  reasonably  entertained. 

See  also  a remarkable  paper  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Contem- 
porary Review  for  July  1872  (communicated  by  Professor  Tyndall), 
where  it  is  proposed  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  ascertain  scien- 
tifically (in  a hospital  set  apart  for  the  purpose)  the  real  efficacy  of 
prayer  in  checking  disease  or  averting  death.  In  a matter  so  impor- 
tant the  writer  says  that  he  deems  it  a national  duty  to  neglect  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  This  paper  has  been  followed  in  a 
subsequent  number  of  the  same  review  (that  for  October)  by  an 
elaborate  vindication  of  the  proposal  against  a clerical  assailant. 

* The  argument  in  favour  of  prayer  for  spiritual  guidance  is  thus 
stated  by  the  late  Dr.  Hinds,  formerly  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  a paper 

Q 
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How  it  is  that  spiritual  communion  with  Grod  may 
distil  the  calm  of  peace  and  trust  upon  troubled  minds 
is  well  expressed  in  the  beautiful  sonnet  of  the  late 
Eobert  Eoscoe. 

Oh  not  in  fear,  great  Author  of  my  days, 

I lift  my  voice  to  Thee — oh  not  in  fear  l 
But  as  a babe  within  the  refuge  dear 
Of  its  fond  mother’s  breast  its  weak  head  lays, 

Asks  not  in  prayer  nor  tells  its  thanks  in  praise, 

Yet  finds  support  and  comfort  ever  near, 

Its  gratitude  a smile,  its  prayer  a tear — 

And,  still  receiving  gladness,  still  repays  ; 

Thus  in  the  bosom  of  Thy  tender  care 
I rest,  0 God,  this  perishable  dust, 


published  by  Mr.  Scott  of  Ramsgate,  entitled  A Beply  to  the  Question, 
Shall  I seek  Ordination  in  the  Church  of  England  ? 

‘I  am  fully  alive  to  much  that  may  be  urged  ....  against  all 
efficacy  in  prayer.  The  Divine  Ruler  of  the  universe  exercises  His  rule, 
it  is  said,  by  general  laws.  Let  us  not  imagine  that  He  will,  at  our 
request,  cause  those  laws  to  be  violated.  Experience  is  appealed  to 
in  proof  that  He  does  not.  Instances  apparently  to  the  contrary  are 
ascribed  to  accidental  coincidence,  or  to  the  delusions  of  enthusiasm. 
Still,  I say,  pray.  He  who  has  made  us  has  implanted  in  us  an  instinc- 
tive desire  to  do  so ; why,  if  we  are  not  to  obey  it  ? And  as  for  the 
argument  that  the  Creator  cannot  be  supposed  to  change  the  es- 
tablished course  of  His  creation  at  the  bidding  of  one  of  His  creatures, 
the  reply  that  I would  make  is  this  : — How  do  we  know  that  praying, 
for  which  man  is  formed,  may  not,  according  to  one  of  the  general  laws 
of  the  universe,  act  on  other  general  laws  to  modify  them  ? The  system 
of  the  Universe  is  maintained  by  the  action  of  one  general  law  on 
another.  Man,  by  the  exercise  of  his  intellect  and  bodily  powers, 
gives  this  and  that  direction  and  application  to  the  general  laws  of  the 
material  world.  What  is  there  irrational  in  supposing  that  praying 
may  be,  analogously,  the  agency  of  spirit  on  established  spiritual  laws, 
bending  them  to  our  purpose  ?’  (p.  22.) 
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Silent  and  blessed,  nor  with  praise  and  prayer 
Profane  my  pure  unalterable  trust ; * 

Where'er  I am  enough  that  Thou  art  there, 

Enough  for  me  Thou  art  and  Thou  art  just.f 

It  may  be  admitted  that  habit  has  made  the  Sunday 
services  of  the  Established  Church,  however  little  pro- 
fitable in  any  way  as  at  present  conducted,  almost  a 
necessity  with  the  wealthier  orders.  If  they  derive  no 
other  benefit  they  have,  at  least,  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  they  have  discharged  what  they  deem  a 
religious  duty.  I cannot  help  thinking^howeve^that, 
both  as  regards  the  nation,  and  as  regards  individuals, 
undue  importance  is  attached  to  what  is  called  the 
duty  of  public  worship. 

I do  not  undervalue  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  assembling  together  for  religious  worship.  Many 

* ‘ Rapt  into  still  communion  that  transcends 

The  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  praise.’ — Wordsworth. 

t Not  very  dissimilar  is  the  spirit  of  those  lines  of  Coleridge : — 

Ere  on  my  bed  my  limbs  I lay 
It  hath  not  been  my  use  to  pray 
With  moving  lips  or  bended  knees ; 

But  silently,  by  slow  degrees, 

My  spirit  I to  love  compose, 

In  humble  trust  mine  eyelids  close 
With  reverential  resignation  ; 

No  wish  conceived,  no  thought  expressed, 

Only  a sense  of  supplication  ; 

A sense  o’er  all  my  soul  imprest 
That  I am  weak,  yet  not  unblest, 

Since  in  me,  round  me,  everywhere 
Eternal  strength  and  wisdom  are. 
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persons  feel  that  they  need  to  be  thus  led,  as  it  has 
been  somewhere  expressed  (I  think  by  Mr.  Martineau), 

4 to  those  fountains  of  spiritual  light  and  strength 
which  are  requisite  to  prepare  them  for  every  needed 
work,  brace  them  for  all  trial,  give  them  tranquillity 
amid  turmoil,  and  sustain  them  to  do  their  duty  as 
under  the  eye  of  the  great  Workmaster.’  Indulg- 
ing in  common  their  aspirations  after  the  better, 
they  feel  their  faith  quickened  and  strengthened  when 
they  perceive  by  how  many  others  it  is  shared. 
But  this  is  something  very  different  from  the  notion 
of  public  worship  ordinarily  entertained,  and  which  is 
so  much  insisted  on  by  our  clergymen  as  a duty  to 
God , and  as  something  pleasing  in  His  sight.  Surely 
it  is  rather  our  privilege  than  our  duty.  The  notion 
of  public  worship  being  a duty  to  God  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  example  of  the  Jews  and  the 
exhortations  of  their  prophets.  Among  a people  who 
looked  upon  their  national  Gfod,  Jehovah,  as  a jealous 
and  vindictive  monarch,  nothing  could  be  more  natural 
or  appropriate  than  the  public  profession  of  their 
homage  on  all  fitting  occasions;  and  among  the  Jews 
it  was  especially  necessary  to  be  insisted  on  as  a duty, 
owing  to  the  disposition  so  frequently  manifested  by 
that  perverse  race  to  fall  off  from  their  allegiance  and 
to  worship  strange  gods. 

Is  it  possible  that,  with  our  more  exalted  appreciation 
of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  Creator  and  Governor 
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of  the  world,  we  can  believe  that  it  is  pleasing  to  Him 
to  be  addressed  in  exaggerated  language  of  worship 
such  as  the  eastern  nations  address  to  their  monarchs  ? 
To  the  earthly  monarch  the  outward  expression  of 
loyalty  may  be  supposed  to  be  pleasing ; it  is  the  appro- 
priate mode  of  shewing  the  nation’s  homage,  but  to 
God,  who  knows  the  hearts  of  men,  it  must  be  at  least 
superfluous.  If  we  may  presume  to  judge  what  would 
be  pleasing  to  Him,  surely  it  is  that  we  should  shew 
our  religion  by  our  acts  rather  than  by  our  professions. 
6 Servir  Dieu,’  it  has  been  well  said,  4 n’est  pas  passer 
sa  vie  dans  un  oratoire ; c’est  remplir  sur  la  terre  les 
devoirs  qu’il  nous  impose;  c’est  faire  en  vue  de  lui 
plaire  tout  ce  qui  convient  a l’etat  ou  il  nous  a mis.’ 
We  do  not  add  to  our  religion  by  making  a public 
profession  of  it.  And  there  is  always  the  fear  that  in 
proportion  as  we  attach  importance  to  the  public  pro- 
fession of  religion  as  a duty  we  shall  attach  less  impor- 
tance to  the  practice  of  it.  We  flatter  ourselves  that 
we  have  done  our  duty  by  attending  public  worship, 
and  we  are  too  apt  to  rest  satisfied  with  that.* 

* That  the  practice  of  church-going,  whatever  advantages  it  may 
have,  is  not  necessary  to  keep  alive  the  religious  feelings,  will  hardly  be 
disputed.  To  the  poet  Southey,  a man  of  an  eminently  religious  turn 
of  mind,  the  solitude  of  the  woodlands  was  in  his  younger  days  more 
congenial  than  the  cathedral  for  the  exercise  of  his  devotional  medi- 
tation : — 

Go  thou  and  seek  the  house  of  prayer ! 

I to  the  woodlands  bend  my  way, 

And  meet  Religion  there. 
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I do  not  propose  to  suggest  any  scheme  for  the 
reform  of  the  Established  Church.  My  ideal  of  a 
National  Christian  Church  would  be  one  entirely  free 
from  theological  articles,  founded  on  the  two  command- 
ments emphatically  announced  by  Jesus,  namely,  the 
love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man,*  comprehensive  in 
its  simplicity.  Its  great  purpose  would  be  to  culti- 
vate and  give  a right  direction  to  the  religious  senti- 
ment implanted  in  our  nature.  With  regard  to  the 
ministers  of  such  a Church,  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  provide  that  none  should  be 
appointed  to  fill  the  office  of  preachers  and  teachers  but 
such  as  should  have  proved  themselves  qualified  for  that 
duty  by  natural  gifts  and  by  culture.  Their  function 

She  needs  not  hannt  the  high  arched  dome  to  pray, 

Where  storied  windows  dim  the  doubtful  day : 

At  liberty  she  loves  to  rove 

Wide  o'er  the  heathy  hill  or  cowslip’ d dale; 

Or  seek  the  shelter  of  the  embowering  grove 
Or  with  the  streamlet  wind  along  the  vale. 

Sweet  are  these  scenes  to  her ; and  when  the  Night 
Pours  in  the  north  her  silver  streams  of  light, 

She  woos  reflection  in  the  silent  gloom, 

And  ponders  on  the  life  to  come. 

Southey.— Sunday  Morning , 1795. 

* It  is  singular  that  the  two  great  commandments  emphatically  laid 
down  by  Jesus — those  which  contain,  in  His  view,  the  essence  of  all 
that  His  followers  were  required  to  know  and  to  do — are  ignored  in  the 
sendees  of  our  Church.  The  old  Ten  Commandments  of  Moses  are 
introduced  into  her  formularies,  and  are  everywhere  conspicuous  in  her 
decorations,  but  the  two  which  are  par  excellence  distinctive  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  are  nowhere  displayed. 
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being  to  raise  and  sustain  the  moral,  spiritual,  and  in- 
tellectual character  of  the  people — to  enforce  duties  and 
not  to  instil  belief — no  doctrinal  tests  need  be  imposed 
on  them.  They  would  be  required  merely  to  be  dili- 
gent in  the  search  after  truth,  and  faithful  in  giving 
utterance  to  what  they  believe  to  be  true.  Those  who 
should  desire  a more  distinctive  creed  might  be  left 
to  associate  themselves  with  one  of  the  various  denomi- 
national Churches  which  will  still  exist  (let  us  hope  in 
diminishing  numbers)  each  claiming  for  itself  a special 
title  to  the  name  of  Christian. 

I am  not  blind  to  the  great  social  advantages  which 
the  present  organisation  of  the  Church  affords  by 
placing  in  every  parish  throughout  the  country  an 
educated  gentleman,  generally  ready,  if  not  always 
specially  qualified,  to  give  assistance  in  looking  after 
the  poor  and  in  other  ways.  This  part  of  the  system 
might  be  retained  in  any  truly  national  religious  insti- 
tution. Helpful  men  there  might  still  be,  though  of 
a somewhat  different  stamp  from  those  which  the 
Church  now  provides — men  specially  selected  for  this 
branch  of  the  Church’s  duties,  no  longer  cramped  by 
the  professional  narrowness  and  ignorance  of  the 
world’s  business  which  ordinarily  characterise  our 
present  clergymen,  but  free  to  advance  with  the  truths 
of  science  and  the  culture  of  the  age — men  able  to 
advise  and  instruct  the  poorer  and  less  informed  of 
their  parishioners.  And,  their  time  being  less  taken  up 
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with  composing  and  preaching  unprofitable  sermons, 
and  with  the  discharge  of  ceremonial  duties,  they  would 
have  leisure  to  devote  themselves  to  doing  good  in 
many  ways.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  over-estimate  the 
good  that  might  be  done  in  raising  the  character  of  the 
nation,  and  in  helping  on  the  world  by  an  enlightened 
national  religious  establishment,  having  at  its  command 
the  resources  enjoyed  by  the  present  Established  Church; 
its  clergy  animated  by  the  same  zeal  (for  more  is  not 
required),  but  freed  from  the  dogmatic  system  by  which 
they  are  now  paralysed,  and  feeling  it  their  duty  to  be 
constantly  abreast  with  the  intelligence  of  the  age. 

In  addition  to  the  circumstance  that  it  affords  an 
opportunity  for  religious  gatherings,  the  value  to  the 
rich  as  well  as  to  the  poor  of  the  Sunday  as  a day  of 
rest  and  leisure  and  rational  amusement  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated ; and  its  observance  as  a holiday  is  on 
all  accounts  to  be  encouraged  and  insisted  on.  To  the 
overworked  labouring  classes  especially,  the  institution 
of  the  Sunday  is  of  inestimable  value,  as  affording  an 
opportunity  of  recruiting  their  exhausted  strength  and 
restoring  to  them  some  degree  of  healthful  vigour  by 
cheerful  refreshment  of  mind  and  body.  In  the  exhaust  - 
ion which  they  feel,  the  temptation  to  resort  to  hurtful 
stimulants  is  difficult  to  be  resisted ; and  it  is  of  the 
highest  moment  that  they  should  be  withdrawn  from 
this  temptation  by  attractions  which  are  not  injurious 
to  health.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  it  especially  be- 
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hoves  the  rulers  of  the  land  to  see  that  provision  be 
made  for  the  innocent  amusement  of  the  labouring 
classes  on  this  their  day  of  leisure.  Parks  and  public 
gardens  and — especially  seeing  how  uncertain  is  our 
climate — picture  galleries  and  museums,  should,  wher- 
ever possible,  be  provided.  The  taste  for  these  should 
be  encouraged,  not  merely  as  a means  of  withdrawing 
the  working  classes  from  the  public-house,  but,  as  I 
prefer  to  say,  with  the  view  of  cultivating  in  them  a 
taste  for  higher  and  nobler  pleasures.*  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  there  were  a conspiracy  among  the 
higher  classes  (especially  those  making  more  than 
ordinary  profession  of  religion)  to  drive  their  poorer 
brethren  to  resort  to  low  and  degrading  pleasures,  by 
discountenancing  amusements  of  a more  innocent  kind, 
and  making  their  day  of  rest  as  dull  as  possible. 

Amusement  is  a thing  too  much  despised  by  good 
people  in  this  world : on  Sunday  especially  it  is  sup- 

* It  was  happily  observed  by  the  Times , on  the  occasion  of  the  opening 
of  the  Bethnal  Grreen  Museum,  in  calling  attention  to  the  princely 
munificence  of  Sir  Richard  W allace : 4 The  craving  desire  to  be  lifted 
out  of  the  dreariness  of  toiling  and  moiling,  of  dirt  and  disorder,  is 
half  the  secret  of  the  fascination  of  the  gin-palaces,  which  are  ever 
open  to  tempt  the  workman  and  the  workman’s  wife ; and  the  best  reward 
for  Sir  Richard  Wallace’s  munificence  will  be  in  the  thought  that  he 
may  save  some  of  the  rising  generation  from  yielding  to  the  lures  of 
haunts  like  these  by  giving  a noble  and  pure  development  to  their  aspi- 
rations.’ And  yet  the  access  to  this  holy  influence,  owing  to  a perverted 
public  opinion,  fostered  and  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  is  required  to 
be  closed  on  the  day  on  which  of  all  others  it  would  be  most  powerful 
for  good ! 
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posed  by  them  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  sin.  Even  so 
innocent  and  healthful  a recreation  as  rowing  on  the 
Serpentine,  or  bathing  in  the  evening,  the  authorities 
are  constrained  to  prohibit  on  the  Sunday,  in  deference 
to  the  religious  spirit  of  the  age,  as  it  is  called.  What 
are  we  to  think  of  the  religion  which  makes  such  a 
prohibition  necessary,  or  of  the  Church  which  lends 
its  sanction  to  such  puritanical  austerity?  There  is 
nothing  of  this  spirit  in  the  mild  yoke  of  religion 
imposed  by  Jesus  on  his  followers. 

‘ ’Tis  not  from  earthly  paths  I hid  you  flee, 

But  lighter  in  my  ways  your  feet  will  he  ; 

’Tis  not  to  summon  you  from  human  mirth, 

But  add  a depth  and  sweetness  not  of  earth.’ — Palgrave. 

Milton  did  not  consider  cheerfulness  inconsistent  with 
godliness.' * Surely  with  Christians,  as  insisted  by  the 
late  Mr.  Godfrey  Higgins,  in  his  Horce  Sabbaticce , 
4 the  Sunday  ought  not  to  be  a day  of  penance  and 
humiliation,  but  of  happiness,  joy,  and  thanksgiving,  as 
it  was  established  by  Edward  the  Sixth  at  the  Reforma- 
tion ; a festival  to  celebrate  the  glorious  resurrection 
of  their  Saviour  to  life  and  immortality.’  When  it  is 
considered  how  conducive  to  health  are  exercise  and 
cheerful  occupation,  and  how  dependent  on  health  is 

* To  measure  life*  learn  thou  betime§,and  know 
Toward  solid  good  what  leads  the  nearest  way ; 

For  other  things  mild  Heaven  a time  ordains, 

And  disapproves  that  care,  though  wise  in  show, 

Which  when  Grod  sends  a cheerful  hour  refrains. 
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the  efficient  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  life,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  intelligent  and  benevolent 
persons  can  feel  other  than  anxious  to  turn  to  good 
account  in  this  way  the  enforced  leisure  of  the  Sunday. 

It  is  common  to  assume,  as  I have  already  remarked, 
that  we  are  in  the  highest  degree  interested  in  being 
able  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Church’s  creed  ; and  to 
represent  a firm  belief  in  a future  state  of  retribution 
as  the  main  consolation  of  suffering  virtue,  the  sole 
curb  of  powerful  vice,  the  hope  of  the  dying,  and  as 
being  especially  needed  to  soften  the  hard  lot  of  the 
poor ; 6 their  one  romance,’  it  is  called  by  Mr.  Lecky. 
But  surely  this  is  to  take  a very  one-sided  view  of  the 
case.  No  doubt  the  prospect  of  a future  life,  when 
rationally  entertained,  may  be  called  the  hope  of  the 
dying  ; but  how  often  is  that  prospect,  as  our  Church 
looks  upon  it,  rather  the  despair  of  the  dying.  6 When,’ 
(Miss  Cobbe  remarks),  6 orthodox  persons  boast  of 
the  great  comfort  which  their  creed  has  been  to  the 
suffering  and  bereaved,  we  are  bound  to  remember  the 
misery,  agony,  madness,  which  that  same  creed  has 
brought  on  thousands  more.’  Think,  for  example,  how 
it  saddened  the  lives  of  such  excellent  men  as  Dr. 
Johnson  and  the  poet  Cowper! 

Whatever  may  be  said  for  the  great  scheme  of 
salvation,  we  cannot  consider  it  apart  from  the  counter 
scheme  of  damnation,  which  all  orthodox  persons  hold 
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to  be  the  more  fruitful  of  the  two.  When  we  think  of 
the  narrow  gate,  and  of  the  few  that  enter  in  thereat, 
surely,  in  all  reflective  minds,  terror  must  preponde- 
rate, if  not  for  ourselves,  at  least  for  our  relatives  and 
friends.  Trembling,  fearful  hope  is  a state  as  high  as 
any  intelligent  man,  even  at  the  best,  could  reach  ; and 
when  we  consider  the  dreadful  alternative  which  the 
orthodox  scheme  holds  out,  it  surely  would  not  be  a 
bad  exchange  (were  that  the  only  alternative  open  to 
us)  to  be  able  to  feel  quite  sure  of  escaping  the  wrath 
to  come  in  endless  obliviousness. 

To  consider  the  scheme  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances — i.e.,  as  affecting  persons  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Church — of  the  Established  Anglican 
Church,  we  will  suppose — and  who  have  done  every- 
thing necessary  to  entitle  them  to  its  privileges ; if 
we  take  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Apostolic  suc- 
cession to  be  true,  how  fearfully  uncertain  must  be 
their  hopes.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  scheme 
begins  by  assuming  a universal  damnation.  This 
awful  admission  we  must  make  if  we  accept  the  scheme, 
and  then  we  are  to  trust  to  the  Church  to  deliver  us. 
To  do  this  the  Church  must  be,  in  the  technical  sense, 
a true  Church.  Now,  considering  the  probabilities 
against  an  uninterrupted  succession  from  the  Apostles 
by  the  imposition  of  hands,*  and  the  awful  consequences 


* Macaulay  says  the  question  whether  an  Anglican  clergyman  be 
truly  a priest  by  succession  from  the  Apostles  depends  on  the  question 
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of  a broken  link,  can  we  doubt  that  to  a reflective 
person  capable  of  estimating  such  probabilities,  it 
must  be  an  unspeakable  relief  to  be  convinced  that 
the  chance  of  escaping  damnation,  with  its  fearful  con- 
sequences of  endless  unutterable  suffering,  does  not 
depend  upon  anything  so  uncertain. 

But  this  is  the  most  favourable  view  of  the  Church 
scheme.  Such  uncertain  chances  as  it  holds  out  apply 
only  to  the  very  limited  number  of  persons  who  have 
become  members  of  the  true  Church,  and  have  com- 
plied with  the  prescribed  conditions  of  salvation. 
And  though  all  Christians  do  not  hold  the  doctrine 
of  Apostolical  succession,  they  all,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  much  decried  sect  of  Unitarians,  profess  to 
believe  more  or  less  in  an  exclusive  scheme  of  salvation 
from  the  eternal  misery  brought  on  the  world  by  the 
fall  of  our  first  parents.  We  must,  of  course,  in  esti- 
mating the  value  to  mankind  of  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation as  an  exclusive  scheme  of  salvation,  take  into 
consideration  the  case  of  the  countless  myriads  who  on 
that  supposition  are  excluded  from  all  chance  of  being 
saved,  and  are  condemned  to  a state  of  unspeakable 
suffering  throughout  eternity. 

It  does  not  mend  the  matter  to  say  with  Coleridge 

whether  during  that  long  period  some  thousands  of  events  took  place 
any  one  of  which  may,  without  any  gross  impropriety,  be  supposed  not 
to  have  taken  place,  and  for  which  events  there  is  not  a tittle  of 
evidence. — Critical  and  Historical  Essays  II.,  479. 
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that  it  is  a fearful  mystery,*  and  that  we  do  not  pro- 
fess to  comprehend  it.  Why  should  we  glory  in  a 
faith  (however  steeped  in  mystery)  which  imputes  to 
the  Author  of  the  universe  a scheme  which  dooms 
to  endless  suffering  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the 
human  race  ? Happily,  the  scheme,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  is  in  itself  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 
It  is,  moreover,  founded  on  historic  statements,  which, 
if  the  laws  of  nature  be,  as  the  investigations  of  science 
all  tend  to  show,  uniform  and  invariable,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  true.  Not  among  the  least  of  the  benefactors 
of  his  race  must  be  reckoned  the  man  who  shall  succeed 
in  convincing  his  fellow-creatures  that  this  is  so,  and  that 
they  are  not  exposed  to  the  fearful  chances  of  an  here- 
after of  unspeakable  misery  involved  in  all  the  orthodox 
systems  of  Christian  doctrine,  but  that  they  may 
reasonably  entertain  the  belief  in  immortality  which 
cheered  the  closing  hours  of  Socrates. 

As  for  religious  fears  being  the  sole  curb  of  powerful 
vice,  a topic  much  insisted  on  by  our  moralists  and 
clergymen,  experience  has  shown,  and  shows  daily  how 
little  that  curb  is  to  be  relied  on.f  Not  that  such  fears 
are  altogether  without  effect,,  or  by  any  means  to  be  left 

* ‘ I am  born  a child  of  wrath.  This  fearful  mystery  I pretend  not  to 
understand.  I cannot  conceive  even  the  possibility  of  it,  but  I know  that 
it  is  so.  My  conscience,  the  sole  foundation  of  certainty,  commands  me 
to  believe  it,  and  would  be  itself  a contradiction  were  it  not  so ; and 
what  is  real  must  be  possible.’ — Literary  Remains,  i.  392. 

t See  Letter  II.  p.  122,  where  the  question  of  a supposed  state  of 
future  retribution  is  touched  upon. 
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out  of  consideration.  The  sense  of  religious  respon- 
sibility (however  it  is  to  be  explained),  like  the  kindred 
sense  of  duty  touched  upon  more  than  once  in  these 
letters  is,  in  its  due  subordination,  and  as  an  element 
in  the  moral  training  of  men,  not  without  value. 
But  for  practical  purposes  the  immediate  and  more 
effectual  curb  for  dangerous  power  is  to  be  sought  in 
legal  and  constitutional  restraints.  These  make  the  real 
curb  appointed  by  nature,  though,  as  has  already  been 
explained,  only  to  be  discovered  by  a careful  study  of 
mankind,  and  after  a long  experience  of  the  evils  to 
which  the  world  is  exposed  from  the  arbitrary  disposi- 
tions of  men  when  entrusted  with  unlimited  power. 

Burke  loved  to  dwell  on  the  paramount  importance 
of  the  religious  restraint  involved  in  the  account  here- 
after to  be  rendered  by  all  persons  entrusted  with 
power.  It  suited  the  arbitrary  character  of  his  mind  * 
to  look  for  this  kind  of  control  rather  than  to  insist  on 
constitutional  restraints.  He  insisted  on  the  value  of 
religious  establishments,  not  less  as  being  suited  to 
impress  on  the  great  and  powerful  a feeling  of  respon- 
sibility, than  as  being  adapted  to  furnish  occupation 
for  their  minds  in  the  enforced  idleness  which  he 
assumed  to  be  the  lot  of  the  wealthy  and  the  great. 
c Some  charitable  dole,’  he  says,  6 is  wanting  to  these 

* Grattan  said  Burke  was  so  fond  of  arbitrary  power  that  he  could 
not  sleep  upon  his  pillow  unless  he  thought  the  king  had  a right  to  take 
it  from  under  him. — Recollections  by  Rogers , p.  104. 
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our  often  very  unhappy  brethren  to  fill  the  gloomy 
void  that  reigns  in  minds  that  have  nothing  on  earth 
to  hope  or  to  fear;  something  to  relieve  the  killing 
languor  and  over-laboured  lassitude  of  those  who  have 
nothing  to  do.’  * 

Surely  there  is  enough  In  this  world  of  ours  to  afford 
interesting  occupation  for  those  who  have  ample  means 
and  nothing  to  do ; and  Burke  would  have  employed 
his  extraordinary  intellectual  powers  to  more  advantage 
in  calling  attention  to  the  various  ways  in  which  these 
unhappy  great  ones  might  usefully  employ  the  oppor- 
tunities which  their  exalted  position  affords  them,  for 
the  benefit  of  their  less  gifted  brethren.  In  this  ex- 
ercise of  their  powers  they  might,  perhaps,  have 
recovered  their  cheerfulness,  and  possibly  have  found 
that  there  are  other  consolations  on  the  approach  of 
death,  besides  those  held  out  by  our  Church.  To  look 
back  upon  a well-spent  life  in  which,  according  to  our 
strength  and  opportunities,  we  have  taken  our  share 
in  helping  on  the  world  ; in  alleviating  suffering  and 
increasing  the  means  of  well-being  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  through  countless  ages  to  come — for  this 
may  well  be  the  good  fortune  of  those  who  well  em- 
ploy extraordinary  opportunities — is  surely  a senti- 
ment which,  when  our  powers  are  exhausted  and  we 
can  no  longer  be  useful  to  ourselves  or  our  fellow- 


* Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France. 
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creatures,  would  enable  us  to  meet  death  with  calmness 
and  satisfaction. 

Enough,  if  something  from  our  hands  have  power 
To  live  and  act  and  serve  the  future  hour, 

And  if,  as  toward  the  silent  tomb  we  go, 

Through  love,  through  hope,  and  faith’s  transcendent  dower 
We  feel  that  we  are  greater  than  we  know.— Wordsworth. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Lecky’s  6 One  Romance  of  the  Poor,5 
has  high  sanction.  We  are  told  that  the  poor  are 
blessed.  According  to  the  New  Testament  writers, 
Heaven  is  especially  a place  of  compensation  to  them 
for  their  sufferings  in  this  world.  Kind-hearted 
philanthropists  like  to  indulge  this  hope ; but  is  there 
not  some  fear  that  those  who  give  way  to  this  kind  of 
sentimentality  may  be  content  to  rest  there  and  neglect 
the  real  means  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor — 
to  put  them  off  with  cheap  promises  of  an  hereafter 
instead  of  directing  their  energies  to  discover  and  apply 
the  true  remedy  in  this  world  ? 

What,  then,  are  the  conclusions  at  which  we  arrive  ? 
Does  the  Church  afford  any  substantial  help  in  solving 

the  great  problem  of  the  world  and  of  man’s  position 

% 

therein — his  aims,  and  his  duties  ? Is  its  doctrine 
founded  on  truth  ? 

After  the  most  careful  consideration  that  I have  been 
able  to  give  to  the  matter,  I can  arrive  at  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  scheme  which  the  Church 
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upholds  is  not  supported  by  any  sufficient  evidence, 
and  that  it  rests  on  habit  and  authority  alone ; 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  teachings  of  physical 
science,  and  that  the  views  which  it  propounds  of  the 
Divine  nature  are  at  variance,  as  well  with  the  bene- 
ficent spirit  manifest  in  the  Divine  economy,  as  with 
our  highest  conceptions  of  justice,  benevolence,  and 
morality.  Not  only  does  it  not  afford  any  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  great  problem  that  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, but  it  stands  in  the  way  of  such  hope  as  we 
otherwise  might  entertain  of  arriving  at  such  a solution. 
It  is  this  consideration  alone  which  has  induced  me  to 
offer  my  feeble  aid  to  the  movement  of  which  there  are 
indications  on  every  side  towards  juster  and  more  en- 
couraging views  of  the  Divine  government  of  the  world. 

XJ^  indeed^ the  Church’s  scheme  could  co-exist  with 
the  higher  and  worthier  conceptions  of  the  universe 
and  man’s  place  in  it,  which  are  now  penetrating  the 
minds  of  thoughtful  men  ; if  these  conceptions  could 
grow  quietly  up  under  the  shadow  of  the  Church  as 
now  constituted,  and  the  old  dogmas  could  gradually  die 
out  and  disappear  without  discussion,  without  passion, 
and  without  a struggle,  I should  gladly  welcome  such 
a consummation,  and  I should  rejoice  to  see  religious 
men  and  women  spared  the  pain  of  doubt  and  conflict. 
But  alas  ! this  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  The  Church,  if 
sincere,  must  claim  exclusive  predominance  for  its 
scheme  of  Creation,  Fall,  and  Redemption.  If  those 
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dogmas  are  true,  they  must  be  paramount  to  everything 
else,  and  must  displace  all  modes  of  thought  and  action 
which  are  inconsistent  with  themselves.  Well-meaning 
and  ingenious  clergymen  by  importing  their  own  notions 
into  the  Church  formularies  instead  of  deriving  their 
opinions  from  them,  and  by  attributing  to  those  docu- 
ments meanings  which  never  entered  into  the  minds  of 
those  who  framed  them — putting  as  it  were  new  wine 
into  old  bottles — may  succeed  in  reconciling  to  the 
Church  men  who,  though  they  feel  unable  to  accept 
the  views  presented  in  her  formularies,  are  reluctant  to 
withdraw  from  her  communion ; and  I am  far  from 
presuming  to  judge  the  excellent  and  liberal  clergy- 
men, who,  in  the  difficult  position  in  which  they  find 
themselves,  thus  strive  to  bring  the  old  belief  into  har- 
mony with  modern  ideas,  and  to  facilitate  the  transition 
from  an  age  of  unquestioning  faith  to  one  of  rational 
belief,  though  I cannot  but  feel  that  they  do  this  not 
without  some  peril  to  their  own  character  and  that  of 
the  Church  which  they  serve.  It  is  only  because  I feel 
convinced  that  the  orthodox  and  generally  received 
doctrines  of  the  Church — those  deemed  fundamental — - 
stand  in  the  way  of  progress,  of  truth,  and  of  the  real 
interests  and  well-being  of  mankind,  and  that  so  long 
as  they  are  retained  in  the  system  nothing  better  can 
take  their  place,  that  it  appears  to  me  necessary  to  get 
rid  of  them.  The  best  of  what  we  owe  to  Christianity 
itself  will,  as  I have  insisted,  not  perish  with  the 
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dogmas  of  the  Church.  The  goodness  of  Jesus ; the 
love  of  man ; self-sacrifice ; tenderness  to  the  weak ; 
patience ; humility ; the  relation  of  trust  towards  the 
universe  and  its  Author  and  Governor  which  these 
virtues  bring  with  them — all  these  will  remain  when 
the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  Fall,  of  Incarna- 
tion and  Redemption,  have  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  objects  of  belief.  Still  less  will  truth,  justice,  and 
self-respect,  which  owe  nothing  to  the  Church,  suffer 
from  the  extinction  of  a system  of  dogma  which  has 
too  long  usurped  their  place.  It  is  in  order  that 
there  may  be  an  open  field  for  all  these  virtues  ; 
that  our  aspirations  after  the  best,  the  highest,  the 
holiest,  may  have  unlimited  scope ; that  man  may 
be  free  to  pursue  that  course  of  development  which 
promises  to  raise  him  as  far  above  his  present  state  as 
it  has  already  raised  him  above  the  level  of  the  savage — 
it  is  with  these  positive  aims  and  objects,  and  from  no 
iconoclastic  impulse  of  destruction,  that  I and  those 
who  share  my  views  seek  to  divert  the  attachment  and 
devotion  of  mankind  from  the  false  and  profitless  creed 
of  a decaying  Church,  to  objects  which  are  worthy  of 
their  highest  hopes  and  most  sacred  affections. 
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Hemsley’s  Handbook  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  & Herbaceous  Plants.  Medium  8vo.  12s. 
Hullah’s  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Modern  Music.  8vo.  8s.  Gd. 

— Transition  Period  of  Musical  History.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

Keller’s  Lake  Dwellings  of  Switzerland,  by  Lee.  2 vols.  royal  8vo.  42s. 

Kirby  and  Spence’s  Introduction  to  Entomology.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Lloyd’s  Treatise  on  Magnetism.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

— — on  the  Wave-Theory  of  Light.  8 vo.  10s.  Gd. 

Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants.  8vo.  42s. 

Lubbock  on  the  Origin  of  Civilisation  & Primitive  Condition  of  Man.  8vo.  18s. 
Macalister’s  Zoology  and  Morphology  of  Vertebrate  Animals.  8vo.  10s.  6c?. 
Nicols’  Puzzle  of  Life.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6c?. 

Owen’s  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals.  3 vols. 
8vo.  73s.  6c?. 

Proctor’s  Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours.  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd.  each. 
Rivers’s  Rose  Amateur’s  Guide.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 

Stanley’s  Familiar  History  of  Birds.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

Text-Books  of  Science,  Mechanical  and  Physical. 

Abney’s  Photography,  small  8vo.  3s.  6c?. 

Anderson’s  (Sir  John)  Strength  of  Materials,  3s.  Gd. 

Armstrong’s  Organic  Chemistry,  3s.  Gd. 

Barry’s  Railway  Appliances,  3s.  Gd. 

Bloxam’s  Metals,  3s.  Gd. 

Goodeve’s  Elements  of  Mechanism,  3s.  6c?. 

— Principles  of  Mechanics,  3s.  Gd. 

Gore’s  Electro-Metallurgy,  6s. 

Griffin’s  Algebra  and  Trigonometry,  3s.  Gd. 
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Text-Books  of  Science— continued. 

Jenkin’s  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  35.  6d. 

Maxwell’s  Theory  of  Heat,  3s.  6d. 

Merrifield’s  Technical  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  35.  6d. 

Miller’s  Inorganic  Chemistry,  3$;  6d. 

Preece  & Sivewright’s  Telegraphy,  3s.  6 d. 

• Rutley’s  Study  of  Rocks,  45.  6d. 

Shelley’s  Workshop  Appliances,  35.  6d. 

Thom6’s  Structural  and  Physiological  Botany.  6s. 

Thorpe’s  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis,  45.  6 d. 

Thorpe  & Muir’s  Qualitative  Analysis,  35.  6d. 

Tilden’s  Chemical  Philosophy,  35.  6d. 

Unwin’s  Machine  Design,  35.  6d. 

Watson’s  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  35.  6 d. 

Tyndall  on  Sound.  Crown  8vo.  105.  6d. 

— Contributions  to  Molecular  Physics.  8vo.  165. 

— Fragments  of  Science.  New  Edit.  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  [In  the  press . 

— Heat  a Mode  of  Motion.  Crown  8vo. 

— Lectures  on  Electrical  Phenomena.  Crown  8vo.  15.  sewed,  15. 6 <2.  cloth. 

— Lectures  on  Light.  Crown  8vo.  15.  sewed,  15.  6d.  cloth. 

— Lectures  on  Light  delivered  in  America.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

— Lessons  in  Electricity.  Crown  8vo.  25.  6d. 

Yon  Cotta  on  Rocks,  by  Lawrence.  Post  8vo.  145. 

Woodward’s  Geology  of  England  and  Wales.  Crown  8vo.  145. 

Wood’s  Bible  Animals.  With  112  Vignettes.  8vo.  145. 

— Homes  Without  Hands.  8vo.  145. 

— Insects  Abroad.  8vo.  145. 

— Insects  at  Home.  With  700  Illustrations.  8vo.  145. 

— Out  of  Doors,  or  Articles  on  Natural  History.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

— Strange  Dwellings.  With  60  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

CHEMISTRY  8c  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Auerbach’s  Anthracen,  translated  by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.  8vo.  125. 

Buckton’s  Health  in  the  House ; Lectures  on  Elementary  Physiology.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s. 
Crookes’s  Handbook  of  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing.  8vo.  425. 

— Select  Methods  in  Chemical  Analysis.  Crown  8vo.  125.  6d. 

Kingzett’s  Animal  Chemistry.  8vo.  185. 

— History,  Products  and  Processes  of  the  Alkali  Trade.  8vo.  125. 
Miller’s  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  3 vols.  8vo.  Part  I. 

Chemical  Physics,  1 6s.  Part  II.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  245.  Part  III.  Organic 
Chemistry,  New  Edition  in  the  press. 

Watts’s  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.  7 vols.  medium  8vo.  £10.  165.  6d. 

— Third  Supplementary  Volume,  in  Two  Parts.  Part  I.  365. 

THE  FINE  ARTS  Sc  ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS. 

Bewick’s  Select  Fables  of  iEsop  and  others.  Crown  8vo.  75.  6d.  demy  8vo.  185. 
Doyle’s  Fairyland ; Pictures  from  the  Elf-World.  Folio,  155. 

Jameson’s  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.  6 vols.  square  crown  8vo. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.  1 vol.  215. 

— — — Monastic  Orders.  1 vol.  215. 

— — — Saints  and  Martyrs.  2 vols.  315.  6d. 

— — — Saviour.  Completed  by  Lady  Eastlake.  2 vols.  425. 
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Longman’s  Three  Cathedrals  Dedicated  to  St.  Paul.  Square  crown  8vo.  215. 
Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  With  90  Illustrations.  Fcp.  4to.  215. 
Macfarren’s  Lectures  on  Harmony.  8vo.  125. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  Imp.  16 mo.  105.  6(3. 
Moore’s  Irish  Melodies.  With  161  Plates  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  Super-royal  8vo.  215. 

— Lalla  Rookh.  Tenniel’s  Edition.  With  68  Illustrations.  Fcp.  4to.  215. 
Northcote  and  Brownlow’s  Roma  Sotterranea.  Part  I.  8vo.  245. 

Perry  on  G-reek  and  Roman  Sculpture.  8yo.  [In  preparation. 

Redgrave’s  Dictionary  of  Artists  of  the  English  School.  8vo.  165. 

THE  USEFUL  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES  &c. 

Bourne’s  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine.  Fcp.  8vo.  65. 

— Examples  of  Steam,  Air,  and  Gas  Engines.  4to.  705. 

— Handbook  of  the  Steam  Engine.  Fcp.  8vo.  95. 

— Recent  Improvements  in  the  Steam  Engine.  Fcp.  8vo.  65. 

— Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine.  4to.  425. 

Cresy’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engineering.  8vo.  425. 

Culley’s  Handbook  of  Practical  Telegraphy.  8vo.  I65. 

Eastlake’s  Household  Taste  in  Furniture,  &c.  Square  crown  8vo.  145. 

Fairbairn’s  Useful  Information  for  Engineers.  3 vols.  crown  8vo.  315.  6 <3. 

— Applications  of  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron.  8vo.  I65. 

— Mills  and  Millwork.  1 vol.  8vo.  255. 

Gwilt’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture.  8vo.  52 5.  6 <3. 

Hobson’s  Amateur  Mechanics  Practical  Handbook.  Crown  8vo.  25.  6 <3. 

Hoskold’s  Engineer’s  Valuing  Assistant.  8vo.  315.  6(3. 

Kerl’s  Metallurgy,  adapted  by  Crookes  and  Rohrig.  3 vols.  8vo.  £4.  195. 
Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture.  8vo.  215. 

— — — Gardening.  8vo.  215. 

Mitchell’s  Manual  of  Practical  Assaying.  8vo.  315.  6 d. 

Northcott’s  Lathes  and  Turning.  8vo.  I85. 

Payen’s  Industrial  Chemistry,  translated  from  Stohmann  and  Engler’s  German 
Edition,  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Barry.  Edited  by  B.  H.  Paul,  Ph.D.  8vo.  425. 
Stoney’s  Theory  of  Strains  in  Girders.  Roy.  8vo.  365. 

Thomas  on  Coal,  Mine-Gases  and  Ventilation.  Crown  8vo.  105.  6c3. 

Ure’s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  & Mines.  4 vols.  medium  8vo.  £7.  75. 

RELIGIOUS  & MORAL  WORKS. 

Abbey  & Overton’s  English  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  2 vols.  870.  365. 
Arnold’s  (Rev.  Dr.  Thomas)  Sermons.  6 vols.  crown  8vo.  55.  each. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor’s  Entire  Works.  With  Life  by  Bishop  Heber.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  C.  P.  Eden.  10  vols.  8vo.  £5.  5 5. 

Boultbee’s  Commentary  on  the  39  Articles.  Crown  8vo.  65. 

Browne’s  (Bishop)  Exposition  of  the  39  Articles.  8vo.  165. 

Conybeare  & Howson’sLife  and  Letters  of  St.  Paul : — 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original  Hlustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on 
Steel,  Woodcuts,  &c.  2 vols.  4to.  425. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a Selection  of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts. 
2 vols.  square  crown  8vo.  215. 

Student’s  Edition,  revised  and  condensed,  with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
1 vol.  crown  8vo.  95. 

Colenso’s  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Moabite  Stone.  8vo.  125. 
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Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua.  Crown  8vo.  6*. 

— — Part  VII.  completion  of  the  larger  Work.  8vo.  24*. 

D’Aubigne’s  Reformation  in  Europe  in  the  Time  of  Calvin.  8 vols.  8vo.  £6. 12*. 
Drummond’s  Jewish  Messiah.  8vo.  15*. 

Ellioott’s  (Bishop)  Commentary  on  St.  Paul’s  Epistles.  8vo.  Galatians,  8*.  Qd. 
Ephesians,  8*.  6d.  Pastoral  Epistles,  10*.  6d.  Philippians,  Colossians,  and 
Philemon,  10*.  6 d.  Thessalonians,  7*.  6d. 

Ellicott's  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord.  8vo.  12*. 

Ewald’s  History  of  Israel,  translated  by  Carpenter.  5 vols.  8vo.  63*. 

— Antiquities  of  Israel,  translated  by  Solly.  8vo.  12*.  6d. 

Goldziher’s  Mythology  among  the  Hebrews.  8vo.  16*. 

Jukes’s  Types  of  Genesis.  Crown  8vo.  7*.  6<f. 

— Second  Death  and  the  Restitution  of  all  Things.  Crown  8vo.  3*.  6 d. 
Kaliscli’s  Bible  Studies.  Part  I.  the  Prophecies  of  Balaam.  8vo.  10*.  6d. 

— — — Part  H.  the  Book  of  Jonah.  8vo.  10*.  6d. 

Keith’s  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  derived  from  the  Fulfil- 
ment of  Prophecy.  Square  8vo.  12*.  6d.  Post  8vo.  6*. 

Kuenen  on  the  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  Israel.  8vo.  21*. 

Lyra  Germanica.  Hymns  translated  by  Miss  Winkworth.  Fcp.  8vo.  5*. 
Manning’s  Temporal  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  8vo.  8*.  6d. 

Martineau’s  Endeavours  after  the  Christian  Life.  Crown  8vo.  7*.  6d. 

— Hymns  of  Praise  and  Prayer.  Crown  8vo.  4*.  6 d.  32mo.  1*.  6d. 

— Sermons ; Hours  of  Thought  on  Sacred  Things.  Crown  8vo.  7*.  6 d. 
Merivale’s  (Dean)  Lectures  on  Early  Church  History.  Crown  8vo. 

Mill’s  Three  Essays  on  Religion.  8vo.  10*.  6d. 

Monsell’s  Spiritual  Songs  for  Sundays  and  Holidays.  Fcp.  8vo.  5*.  18mo.  2*. 
MUller’s  (Max)  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Religion.  Crown  8vo.  10*.  6 d. 
Newman’s  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua.  Crown  8vo.  6*. 

O’Conor’s  New  Testament  Commentaries.  Crown  8vo.  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
3*.  6 d.  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  4*.  6d.  St.  John’s  Gospel,  10*.  6c?. 

One  Hundred  Holy  Songs,  &c.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  2*.  6d. 

Passing  Thoughts  on  Religion.  By  Miss  Sewell.  Fcp.  8vo.  3*.  6 d. 

Sewell’s  (Miss)  Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion.  32mo.  3*. 

Shipley’s  Ritual  of  the  Altar.  Imperial  8vo.  42*. 

Supernatural  Religion.  3 vols.  8vo.  38*. 

Thoughts  for  the  Age.  By  Miss  Sewell.  Fcp.  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

Vaughan’s  Trident,  Crescent,  and  Cross  ; the  Religious  History  of  India.  8vo.9*.6rf. 
Whately’s  Lessons  on  the  Christian  Evidences.  18mo.  6d. 

White’s  Four  Gospels  in  Greek,  with  Greek-English  Lexicon.  32mo.  5*. 

TRAVELS,  VOYAGES  & c. 

Ball’s  Alpine  Guide.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Illustrations  : — I.  Western 
Alps,  6*.  6d.  H.  Central  Alps,  7*.  6 d.  III.  Eastern  Alps,  10*.  6d. 

Ball  on  Alpine  Travelling,  and  on  the  Geology  of  the  Alps,  1*. 

Baker’s  Rifle  and  the  Hound  in  Ceylon.  Crown  8vo.  7*.  6d. 

— Eight  Years  in  Ceylon.  Crown  8vo.  7*.  6d. 

Bent’s  Freak  of  Freedom,  or  the  Republic  of  San  Marino.  Crown  8vo. 

Brassey’s  Voyage  in  the  Yacht  ‘ Sunbeam.'  Crown  8vo.  7*.  6d.  8vo.  21*. 
Edwards’s  (A.  B.)  Thousand  Miles  up  the  Nile.  Imperial  8vo.  42*. 
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Evans’s  Illyrian  Letters.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6(7. 

Grohman’s  Tyrol  and  the  Tyrolese.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Indian  Alps  (The).  By  a Lady  Pioneer.  Imperial  8vo.  425. 

Lefroy’s  Discovery  and  Early  Settlement  of  the  Bermuda  Islands.  2 vols. 
royal  8vo.  6 Os. 

Miller  and  Skertchley’s  Fenland  Past  and  Present.  Royal  8vo.  315.  6(7.  Large 
Paper,  505. 

Noble’s  Cape  and  South  Africa.  Fcp.  8vo.  35.  6(7. 

Packe’s  Guide  to  the  Pyrenees,  for  Mountaineers.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6(7. 

The  Alpine  Club  Map  of  Switzerland.  In  four  sheets.  425. 

Wood’s  Discoveries  at  Ephesus.  Imperial  8vo.  635. 


WORKS  OF  FICTION. 

Becker’s  Charicles  ; Private  Life  among  the  Ancient  G-reeks.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6(7. 
— Gallus ; Roman  Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Augustus.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6(7. 


Cabinet  Edition  of  Stories  and  Tales  by  Miss  Sewell : — 


Amy  Herbert,  2s.  6(7. 

Cleve  Hall,  25.  6(7. 

The  Earl’s  Daughter,  25. 6(7. 
Experience  of  Life,  25.  6(7. 
Gertrude,  25.  6(7. 


Ivors,  25.  6(7. 

Katharine  Ashton,  25.  6(7. 
Laneton  Parsonage,  35.  6(7. 
Margaret  Percival,  35.  6(7. 
Ursula,  35.  6(7. 


Novels  and  Tales  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  K.G.  Cabinet 
Edition,  complete  in  Ten  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  price  £3. 


Lothair,  65. 
Coningsby,  65. 
Sybil,  65. 
Tancred,  65. 
Venetia,  65. 


Henrietta  Temple,  65. 
Contarini  Fleming,  6s. 
Alroy,  Ixion,  &c.  65, 

The  Young  Duke,  &c.  65. 
Vivian  Grey,  65. 


The  Modern  Novelist’s  Library.  Each  Work  in  crown  8vo.  A Single  Volume, 
complete  in  itself,  price  2s.  boards,  or  25.  6(7.  cloth  : — 


By  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  K.G. 
Lothair. 

Coningsby. 

Sybil. 

Tancred. 

Venetia. 

Henrietta  Temple. 

Contarini  Fleming. 

Alroy,  Ixion,  &c. 

The  Young  Duke,  &c. 

Vivian  Grey. 

By  Anthony  Trollope. 

Barchester  Towers. 

The  Warden. 

By  the  Author  of  ‘ the  Rose  Garden.’ 
Unawares. 

Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Novels  and  Tales. 


By  Major  Whyte-Melville. 

Digby  Grand. 

General  Bounce. 

Kate  Coventry. 

The  Gladiators. 

Good  for  Nothing. 

Holmby  House. 

The  Interpreter. 

The  Queen’s  Maries. 

By  the  Author  of  ‘ the  Atelier  du  Lys.’ 
Mademoiselle  Mori. 

The  Atelier  du  Lys. 

By  Various  Writers. 

Atherstone  Priory. 

The  Burgomaster’s  Family. 

Elsa  and  her  Vulture. 

The  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valley, 
vols.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  305. 


Whispers  from  Fairy  Land.  By  the  Right  Hon.  E.  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen 
M.P.  With  Nine  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  35.  6(7. 

Higgledy-Piggledy  ; or,  Stories  for  Everybody  and  Everybody’s  Children.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  E.  M.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  M.P.  With  Nine  Illustrations 
from  Designs  by  R.  Doyle.  Crown  8vo.  35.  6(7. 
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POETRY  8c  THE  DRAMA. 

Bailey’s  Festus,  a Poem.  Crown  8vo.  12*.  Sd. 

Bowdler’s  Family  Shakspeare.  Medium  8vo.  14*.  6 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21*. 

Brian  Born,  a Tragedy,  by  J.  T.  B.  Crown  8vo.  6*. 

Cayley’s  Iliad  of  Homer,  Homometrically  translated.  8vo.  12*.  Sd. 

Conington’s  jE neid  of  Virgil,  translated  into  English  Verse.  Crown  8yo.  9*. 
Cooper’s  Tales  from  Euripides.  Small  8vo. 

Edwards’s  Poetry -Book  of  Elder  Poets.  16mo.  2*.  6 d. 

— Poetry-Book  of  Modern  Poets.  16mo.  2*.  Sd. 

Ingelow’s  Poems.  First  Series.  Illustrated  Edition.  Fcp.  4 to.  21*. 

Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  Ivry  and  the  Armada.  16mo.  3*.  Sd. 
Petrarch’s  Sonnets  and  Stanza? translated  by  C.  B.  Cayley,  B.A.  Crown  8vo.l0*.6d. 
Poems.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  2 vol3.  fcp.  8vo.  10*. 

First  Series.  ‘ Divided,’  ‘ The  Star’s  Monument,’  Ac.  5*. 

Second  Series.  ‘ A Story  of  Doom,’  ‘ Gladys  and  her  Island,’  Ac.  5*. 
Southey’s  Poetical  "Works.  Medium  8vo.  14*. 

Tenge’s  Horatii  Opera,  Library  Edition.  8vo.  21*. 

RURAL  SPORTS,  HORSE  8c  CATTLE  MANAGEMENT  8c c. 

Blaine’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports.  8vo.  21*. 

Dobson  on  the  Ox,  his  Diseases  and  their  Treatment.  Crown  8vo.  7*.  6 d. 
Fitzwygram’s  Horses  and  Stables.  8vo.  10*.  6 d. 

Francis’s  Book  on  Angling,  or  Treatise  on  Fishing.  Post  8vo.  15*. 

Malet’3  Annals  of  the  Road,  and  Nimrod’s  Essays  on  the  Road.  Medium  8vo.  21*. 
Miles’s  Horse’s  Foot,  and  How  to  Keep  it  Sound.  Imperial  8vo.  12*.  6 d, 

— Plain  Treatise  on  Horse- Shoeing.  Post  8vo.  2*.  6 d. 

— Stables  and  Stable-Fittings.  Imperial  8vo.  15*. 

— Remarks  on  Horses’  Teeth.  Post  8vo.  1*.  6 d. 

Nevile’s  Horses  and  Riding.  Crown  8vo.  6*. 

Reyna rdson’s  Down  the  Road.  Medium  8vo.  21/- 
Ronalds’s  Fly-Fisher’s  Entomology.  8vo.  14*. 

Stonehenge’s  Dog  in  Health  and  Disease.  Square  crown  8vo.  7*.  6 d. 

— Greyhound.  Square  crown  8vo.  15*. 

Youatt’s  Work  on  the  Dog.  8vo.  12*.  6d. 

— — — — Horse.  8vo.  6*. 

Wilcocks’s  Sea-Fisherman.  Post  8vo.  12*.  Sd. 

WORKS  OF  UTILITY  8c  GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Acton’s  Modern  Cookery  for  Private  Families.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Black’s  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing.  8vo.  10*.  Sd. 

Buckton’s  Food  and  Home  Cookery.  Crown  8vo.  2*. 

Bull  on  the  Maternal  Management  of  Children.  Fcp.  8vo.  2*.  Sd. 

Bull's  Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Management  of  their  Health  during  the  Period  of 
Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room.  Fcp.  8vo.  2*.  Sd. 

Campbell- Walker5 s Correct  Card,  or  How  to  Play  at  Whist.  32mo.  2*.  Sd. 
Crump’3  English  Manual  of  Banking.  8vo.  15*. 

Cunningham’s  Conditions  of  Social  Well-Being.  8vo.  10*.  Sd. 

Handbook  of  Gold  and  Silver,  by  an  Indian  Official  8vo.  12*.  Sd. 

Johnson’s  (W.  A J.  H.)  Patentee’s  Manual.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo.  10*.  Sd. 
Longman’s  Chess  Openings.  Fcp.  8vo.  2*.  Sd. 
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12  General  Lists  of  New  Works. 


Macleod’s  Economics  for  Beginners.  Small  crown  8vo.  2s.  6 d. 

— Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking.  2 vols.  8vo.  26s. 

— Elements  of  Banking.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

M’Culloch’s  Dictionary  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navigation.  8vo.  635. 
Maunder’s  Biographical  Treasury.  Fcp.  8vo.  65. 

— Historical  Treasury.  Fcp.  8vo.  65. 

— Scientific  and  Literary  Treasury.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

— Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ayre,  M.A.  Fcp . 
8vo.  65. 

— Treasury  of  Botany.  Edited  by  J.  Bindley,  F.R.S.  and  T.  Moore,  F.L.S. 

Two  Parts,  fcp.  8vo.  125. 

— Treasury  of  Geography.  Fcp.  8vo.  65.  . 

— Treasury  of  Knowledge  and  Library  of  Reference.  Fcp.  8vo.  65. 

— Treasury  of  Natural  History.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Pereira’s  Materia  Medica,  by  Bentley  and  Redwood.  8vo.  25s. 

Pewtner’s  Comprehensive  Specifier ; Building- Artificers’  Work.  Conditions  and 
Agreements.  Crown  8vo.  65. 

Pierce’s  Three  Hundred  Chess  Problems  and  Studies.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Pole’s  Theory  of  the  Modern  Scientific  Game  of  Whist.  Fcp.  8vo.  25.  6d. 

Scott’s  Farm  Valuer.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Smith’s  Handbook  for  Midwives.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer,  a Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England.  Fcp.  8vo.  95. 
West  on  the  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.  8vo.  I85. 

Willich’s  Popular  Tables  for  ascertaining  the  Value  of  Property.  Post  8vo.  105. 
Wilson  on  Banking  Reform.  8vo.  7s.  6d, 

— on  the  Resources  of  Modern  Countries  2 vols.  8vo.  245. 

MUSICAL  WORKS  BY  JOHN  HULLAH,  LL.D. 

Chromatic  Scale,  with  the  Inflected  Syllables,  on  Large  Sheet.  15.  6d. 

Card  of  Chromatic  Scale.  Id. 

Exercises  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice.  For  Soprano  or  Tenor,  2s.  6d. 
Grammar  of  Musical  Harmony.  Royal  8vo.  2 Parts,  each  15.  6d. 

Exercises  to  Grammar  of  Musical  Harmony.  15. 

Grammar  of  Counterpoint.  Part  I.  super-royal  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Hullah’s  Manual  of  Singing.  Parts  I.  & II.  25.  6d. ; or  together,  5s. 

Exercises  and  Figures  contained  in  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  Manual.  Books 
I.  & II.  each  8 d. 

Large  Sheets,  containing  the  Figures  in  Part  I.  of  the  Manual.  Nos.  1 to  8 in 
a Parcel.  65. 

Large  Sheets,  containing  the  Exercises  in  Part  I.  of  the  Manual.  Nos.  9 to  40, 
in  Four  Parcels  of  Eight  Nos.  each,  per  Parcel.  65. 

Large  Sheets,  the  Figures  in  Part  II.  Nos.  41  to  52  in  a Parcel,  9s. 

Hymns  for  the  Young,  set  to  Music.  Royal  8vo.  8d. 

Infant  School  Songs.  6d. 

Notation,  the  Musical  Alphabet.  Crown  8vo.  6d. 

Old  English  Songs  for  Schools,  Harmonised.  6d. 

Rudiments  of  Musical  Grammar.  Royal  8vo.  35. 

School  Songs  for  2 and  3 Voices.  2 Books,  8vo.  each  6d. 

Time  and  Tune  in  the  Elementary  School.  Crown  8vo.  25.  6d. 

Exercises  and  Figures  in  the  same.  Crown  8vo.  15.  or  2 Parts,  6d  each. 
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Spottiswoode  & Co .,  Printers , New- street  Square , London. 


